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MARK STEELE’S LAST OPTION. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


M42 STEELE was growing old. Ev- 
erybody knew it, and said it, for that 


matter. But little cared he for that; and 
the ghost of a smile played over the hard-set 
lips, as he thought, that after the Valley 
folks, or the Ka-Bobers, as they were com- 
monly called, had told all they knew, which 
they usually did with ample margin of orig- 
inal decoration, they would have left 
much time in which to listen to some new 
thing. He had heard it that morning, and 
every other morning for a week, it seemed 
tohim. How cheering it sounded: ‘There 
goes Steele; looks older’n the hills, too.” 
Yes, there they were—rocks, thistles and 
poverty- , and away back on the other 


slope, a green spot, asters and golden rod, 
and a grave. But the Bobers saw only the 
rocks, the thistles and the poverty-grass; at 
least, they never spoke of the other. 

As if moved by some sudden impulse, 
Steele reined up to the fence, hitched his 
horse, and began to ascend the hill. The 
air was still and hot, although autumn was 
fairly begun. 

His feet slipped on the dry, wiry grass, 
and before he had reached the summit, he 
seated himself on a large, mossy bowlder, 
and removing his hat, wiped the perspiration 
from his face, thus revealing a high and 
shapely forehead, and thick, wavy, iron-gray 
hair. He might have been handsome some- 
time, but the furrows which hid the bright, 
gray eyes, under those shaggy brows, were 
a trifle too deep now, and the wrinkles below 
them a little too firmly drawn for that. In 
truth, he did look a little hard and stern; 
but, God knows, even the hills had grown 
hard and stern and barren with beating storm 
and burning sun. 

He paused but once more before reaching 
the summit of the hill, although it was not 
for any lack of a likely resting-place that he 
persevered in the wearisome ascent, for all 
Ka-bob might have bivouacked on any half 
acre, had they been content with the primi- 
tive kind of upholstery which nature fur- 
nished of old to the patriarch Jacob. 

The opposite slope, although more rough 
and precipitous, was not so destitute of veg- 
etation and color. Several large groves of 
maple, beech and hemlock studded the hill- 
side. Toward the largest of these Steele 
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carefully descended, sometimes catching hold 
of a bush to steady himself when the path 
was rough and stony. 

As he approached, a sentinel crow uttered 
a warning caw, and flapped his blue-black 
wings from the top of the tallest hemlock; a 
saucy cat-bird chirped and scolded, as it 
darted in and out a neighboring sumac, while 
from a hollow stub, farther down the valley, 
resounded the quick tattoo of a wood-pecker. 
But as he stood with felded arms, and eyes 
intently fixed on the low mound before him, 
his mind took no heed of these surroundings. 

How it all came back to him with the swift 
rush of thought! That silent past on which 
the thrifty world held no mortgage,—his for- 
ever. That past was briefly this:— 

In early youth he had been taken by dot- 
ing parents from the society of the rough 
and brawny lads of that peculiar district in 
western New York, known as ‘“ Ka-Bob,”’ 
Pleasant Valley,’ or often, ‘‘ Pleasant 
Valley Bob,” and sent to a good school in 
an eastern manufacturing town. 

The years of transition from boyhood to 
manhood were thus passed away from home, 
in the midst of the busy, money-getting 
world. 

With a mind naturally shrewd and mathe- 
matical, he was quick to catch the eager, 
restless desire for speedy gain, which ani- 
mated those about him—the American spir- 
it which cannot stop to earn, but must make 
money. 

Having by industry acquired a small capi- 
tal, he invested it in the various products of 
that section, shipping to distant markets. 
His ventures were successful; people said 
he “made money,” and old business men 
called him “sharp.” 

It was enough! His blood tingled, and a 
strong nature swore allegiance to the gilded 
banner of success—that bow of perfect hue 
which spans the distant heaven, though none 

can tell us where it touches earth. 

But soon came the call for troops, and 
with a loyal heart, he joined the-ranks of the 
‘*blue,’’ and marched to the scene of war. 

After a certain battle, he found himself a 
prisoner of war, and an inmate of Anderson- 
ville. 

Days, weeks, months, a year, dragged by. 
Inaction, filth, melancholy and the thousand 
horrors of that pit of hell, at last drove him 
to desperation. 

He planned an escape which proved suc- 
cessful. A large party escaping on the same 
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night, and going in another direction, drew 
pursuit until he was well out of the way. 
Threadbare, famished, footsore, weary, he 
reached at last the higher pine lands. In 
the mighty silence and shadows of the pines, 
as they joined their protecting arms above 
him, he felt assured, and still pushed blindly 
on. 


Just at evening a young woman sat in the 
door of a log house in the centre of a pine 
clearing. 

Her hands lay idly in her lap while a sleek 
hound pushed his painted nose under them 
in the endeavor to force a caress. Her head 
rested against the rude casing of the door, 
and her eyes were fixed dreamily toward the 
pines, behind which the sun was sinking. 

Suddenly, the slender hand shut so tightly 
on the nose of the hound as to provoke a 
sharp whine. 

What did she hear ? 

Only a wretched fugitive of war, groaning 
in troubled slumber. 

The girl called her mother and two ne- 
groes, and went with them to where Steele 
lay, and in a few minutes he was carried 
into the cabin. 

The great physical and nervous strain 
through which he had passed, brought on 
fever, and he lay for weeks almost uncon- 
scious, while a fair and proud young rebel 
bent over him, and love wrought again its 
wondrous miracle. 

When, after the close of the war, Steele 
returned with his young wife to his north- 
ern home, he found that both of his parents 
were dead. He told his neighbors that he 
had married a southern lady, to whom he 
owed his life. After their idle curiosity had 
been gratified, the Bobers grew cold and 
suspicious toward this fair stranger from the 
southern land. 

Gradually Steele and his young wife be- 
came more and more separated from the 
plain, ignorant people about them, and he 
soon found it easy to shun them, and at 
length to despise them. 

This feeling of isolation from surrounding 
life only tended to make the union of hus- 
band and wife more intimate and tender. 

So it is not altogether strange that a few 
years later, when consumption had wasted 
the beautiful and delicate form of his com- 
panion, he should shun the common burying- 
ground, and lay her where they had spent 
so many sweet summer hours together—i0 
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the quiet grove from whence this digression 
has led us. 

When dying, the wife had charged him: 
‘* Do all you can for our children.” 

How faithfully he would keep that charge! 

The children were two in number—a boy 
anda girl. Among the Bobers they passed 
for ‘“‘them twins,’ or perhaps more com- 
monly, ‘* Baf”’ and ‘ Tote,” perversions of 
Balfour and Estoe, their given names. 

On that particular autumn day, young Bal- 
fcur was in college, preparing for the study 
of law, and Tote, in the capacity of house- 
keeper for her father, was putting the din- 
ner upon the table. It was late that noon 
when Steele came in from the barn, after 
feeding his horse. He took his seat at the 
table without a word, and the meal was eat- 
en in silence. 

In the afternoon he superintended the re- 
pairing of some damaged line fence, and at 
supper seemed thoughtful and preoccupied. 

During the remainder of the evening he 
busied himself at his desk with various busi- 
ness papers, some of which were headed with 
that formal bit of legal sarcasm and warning 
with which every bankrupt is familiar: 
Know all men by these presents.” 

Tote,’ said Steele, turning about in his 
office chair, and laying his hand tenderly on 
his daughter’s head, ‘‘ I have been to your 
mother’s grave this morning.’’ 

Then he sat in silence for a moment, but 
presently continued:— 

“It does me no good to brood over the 
past.” Then, ‘‘My daughter,” said he, in 
a trembling voice, ‘‘my investments have 
been unfortunate of late. Everything but 
the homestead is mortgaged, and I must Jift 
the encumbrance or it will have to go. So 
Iam going to take a short business trip to 
the West. I used to be good at a bargain, 
and perhaps I’m not altogether rusty now. 
I shall want to pack my satchel in the morn- 
ing, and will call you early.” 

Steele was commonly undemonstrative, 
and only when strongly moved did he give a 
caress, and even then he was a man of few 
words. But to-night he kissed his daughter, 
and held her closely for a moment as she 
passed to her sleeping room. 

As he stood in the door the next morning, 
he said: — 

“Dve arranged with young Donald to look 
after things and do the chores, and his sis- 
ter will stay with you when not in school. 
Well, good-by,”’ and the tall’man bent over 
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to meet the lips of his fair and stately daugh- 
ter. 

He stood a moment longer, looking into 
the sweet eyes of his child, then passed a 
trembling hand over her forehead, kissed 
her again, and turned quickly away to hide 
his tears. 

A few days later Tote received the follow- 
ing characteristic letter:— 


“SAGINAW, MICH. 
“Dear Daughter.—Arrived at your uncle’s 
to-day. Find them in good health and 
pleasant surroundings. Tell Donald to look 
well to the stock, and work at the wood as 
he finds time. Will write soon. 
‘‘Affectionately, MARK STEELE.” 


Young Balfour, with his nervous, delicate 
temperament, was his sister’s opposite in all 
those things in which one might: expect to 
trace resemblance. He inherited his moth- 
er’s southern languor, which did not, in his 
case, serve as a covering to southern pride 
and passion. Noble and generous, loving, 
and reliant on those he loved, he formed a 
striking contrast to Estoe. 

She seemed to possess, in a measure, the 
united strength of the North and South; it 


was as though the keenness of the north . 


wind had combined with the sweetness of 
the south, and in the result it was not clear 
to see which predominated. 

“Mack,” or Donald McCredie, whom 
Steele had left as man of the house, was 
looked up to as a sort of captain by the “ val- 
ley boys,’’ and he was easily their first in 


‘brain as well as brawn. He was uneducated, 


but possessed a fund of native wit and intel- 
ligence, and although American born, his 
speech often had a pleasant “‘ smack ’’ of the 
Scotch about it. 

As the days passed, the first great loneli 
ness wore away, and Donald made the even- 
ing resonant with his hearty laugh, and 
when his joking failed to drive the shadows 
from Tote’s face, he brought in his violin, 
and he and Martha sang their simple Scotch 
songs together. 

Donald’s clear, bass voice rang out so full 
of strength and melody, and they both sang 
with so much spirit and good will, that Es- 
toe felt her cares departing; and when the 
singing ceased, and the music grew louder 
and faster, she would rise,and clasping Mar- 
tha about the waist, whirl her through the 
figures of some imaginary quadrille, and 
seat her at last with a flourish, and walk 
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away with as triumphant an air as though 
the room had been full of suitors striving 
for Martha’s hand, and she alone were vic- 
torious. The dancing was graceful and nat- 
ural, and wonderfully pleasing to the player, 
who watched it with half-closed eyes. 
Sometimes Tote read to them from the 
books Balfour sent; and Donald listened 
with eager interest, while Martha sat ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, or her crochet- 
ing, or as they were so connected, probably 


The letters from Steele were short, and 
contained no hopeful news. He had found 
no employment, and his brother had advised 
him to go to Chicago, having followed his 
advice with a loan of one thousand dollars, 
part of which he had sent to Balfour, and 
the rest was to be held sacred, as a corner- 
stone on which he hoped to build a business 
in the western world. 

While Tote was reading this last letter, 
her father was registering his name at the 
‘*¢ Banner House ”’ in Chicago, and a few mo- 
ments later he walked rapidly down the 
street, occasionally taking a slip of paper 
from his pocket, then glancing at the num- 
bers on the doors as he passed along. 

Although it was early in the day, the 
streets were thronged; men whose quick, 
alert eyes told of busy, active lives; old men, 
neat girls, and brisk young clerks and office- 
boys hurried by, all intent on two great ob- 
jects—money getting and money spending. 

Steele could not help but feel his own in- 
significance. Suddenly, the wished-for num- 
ber struck his eye, and he hastily ran down 
some stone steps, and pushed open the door 
of. an office which bore the sign, “‘ W. G. 
Bowers, Insurance Agent.” 

Two men were engaged in conversation 
near the fire; back by a desk a young girl 
was writing policies. Steele entered, and 
the elder man, pushing him a chair, told him 
he would soon be at liberty. The younger 
man fixed his bright, restless eyes upon him 
for a moment, then continued his conversa- 
tion :— 

‘So you don’t want an interest in the 
Board Membership ? 

‘No, I haven’t the ready cash; besides, I 
think I can work up a business where I am, 
in time. I'll try to keep the wolf from the 
door, at least, and I’ll be sure not to be eat- 
en by ‘ Bears.’ ”’ 

*¢ Well, think it over; I'll call in the morn- 
ing.” 


So saying, he leftthe room. Steele saw that 
his chance had come. If he had expected to 
meet with any special show of friendliness 
or attention, he saw his mistake. 

As Mr. Bowers advanced, he rose from his 
chair, and after showing him the letter from 
his brother, set before him in a simple way 
something of his past misfortunes and his 
hopes for the future. 

When he had finished, Mr. Bowers alluded 
to the conversation which had taken place 
just after he came in, and asked him how he 
would like a business in thatline. The busi- 
ness was legitimate and honest, he explained; 
there could be no risk about it—at least, 
there need be none. 

To sell for commission on the Board of 
Trade was as simple as selling goods over 
the counter; and so far as any moral impli- 
cation was concerned, some of the most 
prominent members and deacons in churches 
were Board of Trade men. Of course it was 
all right, certainly. 

Several days later, when references had 
been exchanged, and a partnership formed 
with the young man with whom Mr. Bowers 
had been talking, on the morning of Steele’s 
arrival, the latter walking down the street 
saw in black letters on the door-glass these 
words: ‘* Steele and Crosby.” 

It gave him a strange, exultant sensation. 
He was actually “‘in business,’ and accord- 
ingly entered at once on his duties, which 
were to be light until he had gained some in- 
sight into the methods with which his part- 
ner was familiar. 

The long, hard winter had at last yielded 
to the sweet, persuasive voices of spring. 
To the man whose life had been spent in the 
heart of nature, this city springtime was 4 
strange experience. He thought of the 
south meadow and the orchard, and longed 
for home. When on the street, he peered 
anxiously into every girlish face, as though 
he might meet Tote. 


given him. 

The man grew restless and troubled; he 
fell to dreaming, and in his dreams he saw 4 
large, roomy house. The furnishings rarely 
appeared distinct, but he had an easy sense 
of luxury when he entered this ‘castle of 
the air.”’ 

_ The appointments were all in keeping; 4 
low carriage stood at the door, at the dis- 
posal of the inmates. Over it all, the cet 
tral figure of it all, was Estoe, his daughter, 
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who presided with gentle dignity, and came 
to perfect womanhood, surrounded by all the 
culture and refinement which nature had 
fitted her to enjoy. 

His old dream of college days revived; he 
must get rich. He wanted Tote; he needed 
her, yet he would not send for her until the 
ideal home could be the real one. 

He scarcely ate or slept. Men around 
him made great fortunes in aday. True, 
fortunes were lost as often; even the faint 
chance of success made himdizzy. His face 
grew thin and pale, and his eyes glowed like 
fires. He hoarded every cent he made, and 
sent no more home than was barely needed. 

Finally, he had the wished-for sum; still 
he waited. The man had been a soldier, 
and his sense of honor was deep within him. 
Had some friend come to him then, he might 
have saved him; but he had no friend save 
the little policy-writer. A slight favor from 
him had made her his warm friend; and 


probably no one in all the multitude around. 


him knew so much of his inner life as did 
this girl. 

One morning great excitement prevailed. 
The principal element in this excitement 
was corn. Corn was either going up or 
down, and on the great event men hung with 
breathless interest. Steele was among them. 
Those inside the “ring” were calm and 
complacent. 

Corn went up, and Steele with bated breath 
counted his gains. That was the first, but 
after that he knew no rest. He was one of 
those whom the others called “ lucky.” 
His own luck surprised him. 

He lost his old straightforward look; his 
shoulders fell forward. 

He walked with an uncertain step. Some 
days he was strangely exhilarated, and on 
others dejected. 

His purse filled, still his luck went on, 
until he gave himself up entirely to specu- 
lation. 

One morning he drove out to Maywood, 
and bargained for a fine house, and on his 
return passed the girl, Alice, with no sign of 
recognition, so absorbed was he in his own 
thoughts. , 

Then he went to his room and wrote to 
his children, telling them to come, and sent 
more than ample money for their expenses. 

During all this strange, unnatural excite- 
ment, he kept his heart above the many 
temptations to which his companions were 
exposed. 
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The days of waiting for Balfour and Estoe 
seemed to have noend. The great house 
had to be remodeled, and was to be a grand 
surprise. He still bought and sold, each 
time investing more heavily, and kept his 
good fortune from those at home, enjoying 
in those strange dreams, which had. become 
part of his life, something of their gladness. 

Once he barely escaped losing it; then he 
grew reckless, and lost the fine show of 
nerve and shrewdness which he had before 
shown. 

He had sent to his brother a check for the 
loan, accompanying it with more than legal 
interest. His luck seemed to be forsaking 
him; he lost heavily, and that which should 
have taught him caution only increased his 
recklessness, and loss followed loss. 

Something seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Stop now, 
before all is gone. Is it right to risk the 
happiness of your children ? ”’ 

He had almost resolved to stop and go 
back to his home while he had a few thous- 
ands left, when he overheard a “‘ heavy op- 
erator’? say:— 

‘The place where a man has lost his 
money is just the place in which to make it 
back again.” 

He would invest once more. He did, and 
all was lost ! 

Out on the rolling prairies the corn rustled, 
and great fields of wheat stretched like a 
waving cloth of gold; and men who tilled 
and garnered brought from them bread— 
bread enough for their own and all the hun- 
gry little ones begging in the streets of cit- 
ies. In those cities men used this bread 
like the dice in games; they beat it into 
gold and put it from the reach of suffering 
children who famished and died, unknown 
and uncared for. 

As he trod those city streets, it seemed to 
Steele that there was nothing else in the 
world but stones —stones under his feet, 
stones back on the hillside at home, and 
stones for his children, instead of bread. 

A clock in a neighboring tower struck the 
hour. It aroused him. Was this the day 
when Baf and Tote were to come, or weren’t 
they coming at all, or what was the matter? 
It must be something was wrong with the 
market. 

Had he sold short when he should have 
sold long? He stopped to think, but it was 
not quite clear. His hand sought the little 
memorandum book in his upper vest pocket. 
It couldn’t be that he had failed to keep up 
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his margins. He would look and make sure 
of that at least. 


Some said the conductor and brakemen 
were to blame for not stopping sooner; oth- 
ers said the alarm bell had been sounded for 
half a block, and if the old fool wanted to 
stand still in the middle of the street, and 
get run into, they couldn’t see as the con- 
ductor and brakeman were to blame for that; 
still others, timid ones, said people never 
would get used to the new cable-grip cars in 
the world. 

Sensible men of business, however, stopped 
a minute, raised up on tiptoe to peer over 
the crowd that gathered around the groan- 
ing man, then turned as quickly away, and 
passed on. What was the use of wedging 
yourself through a crowd, and then not see 
anything? All the “ particulars ’’ would be 
out in the ‘ Three o’clock Edition,’’ any- 
way. 

The police cleared away the crowd, as the 
patrol-wagon drew up. The crushed man 
was hurriedly placed on a cot, or stretcher, 
lifted into the wagon and driven toward the 
nearest station-house. 

A few minutes before this scene occurred, 
Balfour and Tote stepped from the train in 
the ‘“‘Lake Shore” depot, and eagerly 
scanned the faces about them for a sight of 
their father. He was not there. 

They had the number of his rooms, and, 
after a while, they set out to find them. 
They walked slowly, thinking how surprised 
their father would be to see them at his 
rooms. Balfour, used to life in the city, took 
note of the patrol-wagon approaching. 

“There comes a ‘ police patrol-wagon,’ ”’ 
saidhetoTote. There’s either been an arrest, 
or an accident. They’ve got somebody in 
behind.” 

The wagon was rolling by, when Tote 
suddenly cried ‘‘ stop!’’? Before the vehicle 
had time to halt, both Balfour and Tote had 
sprung up the steps at the rear of the wagon, 
and were bending over the unconscious man 
on the stretcher. 

Oh, father, father!’ moaned the girl, 
repeating it over again and again. The 
wagon moved on. When it stopped before 
the station-house, the policeman in charge 
said:— 

Miss, if you'll get out, we'll take him 
inside.” 

She obeyed, and followed them as they 
carried him through the door. 


Several reporters gathered around the 
physician as he made a hasty examination 
and gave the brief diagnosis. ‘* The most 
that can be done is to revive him a little. 
He can’t last an hour.”’ 

Suddenly the eyes opened. The hand 
stretched out, with the two fore-fingers ex- 
tended, as if pointing to some one; and a 
husky voice said: ‘‘ I'll put you fifty thou- 
sand June at ’?—— 

After a brief silence, the sufferer moaned 
with each breath, and tried to turn over. 
Then he spoke lower than before. ‘ Yes, 
yes, the last deal was a hard one, and I’m 
short,—short.”’ 

A moment more, and the eyes opened 
wide, and a new light came into them; but 
the voice that spoke was so low that Tote 
and Balfour just caught the words:— 

** Never mind, children, never mind, the 
home is safe. Oh! my’’——, but the lips only 
twitched a little, then closed in eternal si- 
lence. 

With a faithful heart he had met God, and 
God, who knoweth the heart of every man, 
gave to him his own place. 

As Mr. Sharp, Jr., of Sharp Bros., Com- 
mission Merchants, entered the wheat-pit 
next day, his heaviest customer tapped him 
on the shoulder and said:— 

‘*Say,are you out anything on ‘ what’s-his- 
name’s’ deals,—I mean that old ‘ sucker’ 
that lost his nerve, and went by the board, 
a day or two ago, when the corner on corn 
broke,—died last night, you know, at the 
station-house.”’ 

Balfour and Tote never saw, or cared to 
see, the great still house which was to have 
been their home. 

They took their father back with them, 
and laid him by the side of her he loved, 
on the hillside. 

Tote and her brother lived for a time in 
lonely quiet; then Donald came, and in his 
winning way, told the saddened girl of his 
life-long love, and Balfour, when he heard 
the story, remembered a sweet girl’s face, 
which he had daily seen in class-room. 

Around them both are gathered happy 
families; and Estoe, grown to sweet and 
useful womanhood, sits apart, in the hour 
between the day and night, and dreams of 
him whom the others seem to have forgotten; 
and her children grow up in the knowledge 
that he who creates the smallest thing of 
usefulness or beauty, may be greater than 
the wealthiest man, and happier than a king. 
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BROUGHT TO HARVEST. 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


Ta harvest fields no longer show 
Their wealth of red-brown sheaves, 
The first faint golden autumn glow 
Is yellowing the leaves ; 
And thou and I stroll wandering, 
Sweetheart, adown the lane; 
And yet we long not for the spring 
To come with flowers again. 


Autumn to us is fair and bright, 
For now we know full well 

How blest ’tis in the tender light 
Of mutual love to dwell. 


The spring began the story sweet, 
The summer saw it grow; 

The harvest time, as is but meet, 
Bids us full measure know. 


And now all earthly things above 
Each other do we prize, 

While gazing this fair day, dear love, 
Into each other’s eyes. 

The autumn days be ever blest, 
For sacred shall they be 

To us, since they have brought heart-rest 
To thee, my love, and me! 


JACK’S FRIEND. 


BY ALBERT H. HARDY. 


ESTER CLYDE sat in her father’s 
comfortable breakfast-room. The 
apartment was pretty, but you would not 
have been likely to call Hester so. Certain- 
ly, she was not beautiful, yet she was not 
ugly. It was not an early breakfast which 
Hester was taking, for the hands on the 
French clock over the fire-place pointed too 
plainly for contradiction to ten o’clock. But 
why should Hester Clyde take an early 
breakfast ? There were so many more rea- 
sons why she should eat this first meal in 
the day at a late hour than at an early one, 
that she herself could have found no pleasure 
whatever in arguing the point. I doubt if 
she had ever heard that ancient couplet 
which teaches that if one would wish to 
thrive, he must rise at five. In the first 
place, Hester would have had insufficient 
sleep, had she risen at an early hour; and 
one of the first laws in Dr. Clyde’s excel- 
lently arranged and managed household was 
the protection of health. This law, in fact, 
came before religion, for the whimsical old 
physician held, and perhaps not unwisely, 
that a man cannot be a consistent Christian 
if he be troubled with dyspepsia, or the ills 
of the flesh. 

Hester was like her father in many ways. 
She was his only child—or. had been before 
she was a woman—and had, since her moth- 
er’s death, attended to the management of 
her father’s household. 


Only children, brought up under the train- 
ing of one parent, are very apt to take upon 
themselves many of the characteristics of 
that parent, whether they be good or evil. 
But much oftener it is thé character of the 
father which marks its influence upon the 
child. The child of degradation and crime 
does wrong because the father does. It is, 
at first, the spirit of imitation, latent in all 
children, which leads to this copying, until, 
in after years, it becomes not only a rooted 
habit, but part and parcel of the man’s or 
woman’s nature. The child drinks, steals, 
is profane, or practices the greater or lesser 
crimes, because the father has these vices; 
and experience with human nature has told 
us all that it is much easier to acquire a 
bad habit than a good one. 

But Hester possessed none of these vices. 
Through constant association with her fa- 
ther, she had grown to have many of his 
characteristics of manner, of expression; and 
she thought in mahy ways, especially upon 
scientific subjects, much as he did. Had 
not the term been so often misapplied, I 
would call Hester Clyde strong-minded; in- 
stead, I will say she was not weak-minded. 
She did that thing which is an honor to any - 
man or woman, in any country, and at any 
time in the world’s history—she thought for 
herself. 

But we have wandered too far from the 
breakfast-room. It was, indeed, a comfort- 
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able place on a cold, winter morning. There 
was nothing dark, dingy, or «esthetic in its 
decorations. Light curtains of creamy lace 
hung at the two broad windows, and the 
tone of the whole room was a fresh, cool 
gray. Somehow, a dash of brilliant blue was 
ingeniously introduced in the walls, the fur- 
niture and the rugs; but one never could 
tell where it was, nor how it blended so har- 
moniously with the gray and cream-color. 
It was a secret of Hester’s, and woman-like, 
she kept it to herself. But she did not con- 
fine her art to the breakfast-room. Even 
the doctor’s study and office—those corners 
in the world which usually strike terror to 
the hearts of the strongest and boldest—was 
attractive and artistic. 

The Clydes were luxurious in their habits. 
Perhaps their winters in the South had 
taught them that the petite déjourner of cof- 
fee, snowy rolls and tropical fruits was 
wholesome and enjoyable. Perhaps they 
followed this diet because it was the fashion- 
able thing to do; but be that as it may, this 
first meal of the three was pronounced by 
their morning callers, who were fortunate 
enough to be initiated into its mysteries, as 
perfection. 

The hands on the little white marble clock 
pointed to ten, and Hester sat over her fra- 
grant Mocha and Malagas, leisurely cutting 
the pages of the last novel, glancing at the 
beginning and end of the book. A poem by 
@ new poet began well, but she dropped the 
book when the poem was half read. 

No, Hester Clyde was not a beauty, but 
she was interesting, and the morning-dress 
of some light, clinging stuff, trimmed with 
rich lace, set off the shapely figure. Her 
dark hair was plainly knotted low at the 
back of her head, and her long, slender 
hands were without ornament. They were 
lady’s hands, from the delicate wrists to the 
pointed nails at the finger-tips, and Hester 
knew perfectly how to use them. A bright- 
eyed little French maid, in white cap and 
ample apron, entered the breakfast-room to 
announce a caller. 

The card which Hester turned over in her 
hand had engraved upon its surface, ‘* Mr. 
Brandt.” 

“Show the gentleman she said, and 
the faintest dash of color mantled her face 
and neck as she said it. 

She knew she was blushing, yes, absolute- 
ly blushing; but she was not angry with her- 
self for the tell-tale color. 


‘* Why should she not be pleased to see 
Jack, honest Jack Brandt?” she asked her- 
self. They had been friends from child- 
hood; and Hester, as she sat there, could 
not remember when their friendship began. 
Beside, it had been months since he had 
called. 

Jack Brandt was the picture of strength 
and manliness, as he stood in the doorway, 
parting the heavy portiere. He was twenty- 
two, but his fresh color and clear, blue eyes 
would have made him, had it not been for 
the well-kept mustache, appear much young- 
er. 
Hester did not disguise the fact that she 
was glad to see her morning caller. 

‘You are so great a stranger,” she said, 
brightly, ‘‘ that I suppose I ought to be very 
formal; but really, I can’t, Jack, with you. 
I am going to scold you, though. But first 
sit down, and share my humble breakfast.” 

She turned out for him a cup of fragrant 
coffee. 

He seated himself on the opposite side of 
the table, and his companion resumed:— 


‘‘There is cream and sugar; you know! ~ 


never dictate how one shall drink his coffee, 
so long as he drinksit. Now,’’ sinking back 


among the cushions of her chair, ‘ tell me 


where you have been.” 

“To Florida, to Omaha, to Washington 
Territory, to the Yellowstone Valley, to San 
Francisco, to 

‘¢ Enough!” broke in Hester, with a trag- 
ic wave of herhand. ‘‘ How and why, Jack, 
did you, who above all men enjoy the com- 
forts of life, make such a journey in the dead 
of winter, and such a winter?” 

Jack deliberately flavored his coffee before 
replying. It appeared to satisfy his taste. 

“JT will tell you. How? by railroad, of 
course. Why? to make some money and 
settle a mining claim I have in the new 
West. But I enjoyed the trip, and as to 
freezing—why, we had as many kinds of 


weather as some one says he finds in New | 


England. There was spring, summer, au- 
tumn and winter in almost as many hours, 
and I found a never-ending variety among 
scenes and people. 4 

‘¢ Will you never stop harping upon vari 
ety?” 

‘Never. It is the only spice with which 
my life is seasoned. I love it.” 

‘But may not one’s life, like one’s food, 
be too highly seasoned ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ My coffee would not relish, did I not 
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JACK’S FRIEND. 


season it,” he said, helping himself to an- 
other lump of sugar. 

‘Then the solution to your riddle, I sup- 
pose, is that without its sweets, life would 
not be bearable ?”’ 

‘‘ Exactly,’’ he said, smiling; ‘‘ I could not 
have answered it better myself.” 

‘* Some day you will realize that the bitter 
must come with the sweet,” she said. 

would still be variety,’ he continued, 
‘and that is what I am in search of. I 
would not so much object to the gall and bit- 
terness, provided it did not last too long.” 

Jack,”? Hester went on, “you really 
ought to reform. When you marry, I am 
afraid you will say to your wife, after a few 
days: ‘ My dear Polly, or Dolly, or Molly,— 
whatever the unfortunate one’s name may 
be,—you are very good, very excellent, in 
your way, but I find you so very like, don’t 
you see, that I really think I must marry 
some one else. No offence, but it is impos- 
sible for me to exist without variety.’ ” 

‘You know me better than I know -my- 
self,” laughed Jack, as he asked permission 
to light a cigarette, after having his coffee. 

Hester had reached that age when she 
could philosophize rationally upon the -mar- 
riage question, both with safety to herself 
and her gentleman acquaintances. Her girl 
friends called her ‘“ mature.’”? To say the 
truth, she was thirty, and was at no time 
nor place ashamed of the fact. Why she 
had never married was as much a puzzle to 
Jack as other of her friends; but they never 
asked. Somehow, they did not have the 
courage. 

There are two disagreeable extremes which 
women of Hester’s age are very likely to 
reach. One is the stage where they are con- 
tinually striving to shield from the world the 
fact that they have arrived at that unfortu- 
nate period in life for all unmarried women 
—thirty winters and summers. Argue as 
one may, it cannot be denied that there is 
something unpleasant in the fact that one 
must bear that dreadful word “spinster” 
through life. The other extreme is found 
in the woman who is constantly endeavoring 
to impress the truth upon her friends that 
she is thirty, and is glad she has reached 
that age without wedlock. But she usually 
makes the declaration with a nervous little 
laugh which has not the — of sincerity 
about it. 

Jack threw his cigarette among the embers 
in the fire-place, and rose to go. 


267 


‘*T have made a visit,’’ he said, “‘and I 


only meant a call; but your pleasant socie- 
99. 


** Don’t flatter,’’ she interrupted, ‘ save 
that for your younger friends. I understand 
you don’t mean a word you say. I always 
scold you, but you deserve it.” 

They had reached the door, but before go- 
ing down the steps Jack turned and said:— 

‘¢ Oh, Hester, I nearly forgot; may I bring 
a friend, a jolly good fellow whom I met in 
the West, to call?” 

‘“* Certainly,” she laughed, “‘ if he is nice.” 

Jack went briskly down the street, and 
Hester to her own room to dress for a morn- 
ing walk. 

Jack was always asking permission to 
bring some one of his many friends to call 
on Hester. She seemed almost like an older 
sister to the impulsive boy, and he openly 
expressed his admiration for her. Jack’s 
father and Dr. Clyde had been college mates, 
and the two families had for years been 
closely united. They were separated when 
Hester was at boarding-school, and when 
Jack was at college; but the two families 
visited Europe in company, and the thought 
of marriage between the two would have 
been laughed at by all interested in the 
pleasant family relations. To be sure some 
of the outside friends of both parties, espe- 
cially the younger girls’ of their set, some- 
times made disagreeable remarks, and sug- 
gested that stranger marriages had been 
known. “ Besides,’? they would add, over 
their tea and English biscuits, “‘ what but 
matrimonial objects could persuade Jack 
Brandt to go about with a woman eight years 
older than himself? ” 

The fact was, he found in Hester a bright, 
pleasant companion, one who sympathized 
and advised him in his love affairs—for he 
was by no means without them—and a friend 
whom he could trust, or from whom he could 
borrow a bank-note with more freedom than 
from the majority of his gentleman friends. 

There was a mutual understanding be- 
tween the two, and the solemn compact, 
made years ago at school, that one should 
befriend the other in case of real or fancied 
trouble, had never been forgotten. But the 
thought of love was too ridiculous to be en- 
tertained by either; they therefore never 
entertained the subject on their own ac- 
count. 

Two evenings after the opening of our 
story, Jack again rang the bell at the Clyde 
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. mansion. This time his new friend was 
with him, and the two were shown by the 
French maid into the dimly-lighted drawing- 
room. 

Miss Hester would be down presently, an- 
nounced the maid, as she arranged the fire- 
screens and withdrew. 

Jack’s friend, as he sat under the shaded 
lamp, was a study—a study, and an interest- 
ing one. He was above the medium height, 
well put together, every motion betokening 
strength, but not grossness. His hair was 
closely cut, and so light in color that with 
some men it might have given weakness to 
the finely-modeled face. He wore a full, 
short beard, carefully brushed apart in the 
centre, and his well-kept mustache curled 
slightly at the ends. His eyes were large 
and dark blue, which in some lights might 
have been taken for brown or black. They 
were eyes which changed their expression 
with his every word. He was ten years old- 
er than Jack. An unusual intimacy had 
sprung up between the two while roughing 
it at Leadville. He had made lucky specu- 
lations in the new West, and was easily per- 
suaded to return East with his new friend. 
He appeared so willing to leave the mines 
that Jack sometimes wondered at it. 

They had not long to wait, for the sound 
of rustling silk in the hall announced that 
Hester had come. 

‘“* Miss Clyde, my friend, Mr. Pasterfield,”’ 
began Jack, but he was completely unno- 
ticed by either. He never saw Hester act 
so strangely. 

She was deathly white, and stood in the 
centre of the room, supporting herself by a 
chair, her eyes directed straight at her vis- 
itor. 

Jack was not a man of the world. He was 
surprised, as many another would have been, 
at the turn affairs had taken. He was, with- 
al, a little angry. 

Pasterfield,”’ he began, sternly, you 
did not tell me you were acquainted with 
Miss Clyde.” 

Hester answered. 

‘* Yes, Jack,”’ she said, softly, as the color 
returned to her face, ‘‘ we have known one 
another for years—since I was at school.” 

‘* Brandt was kind to bring me,”’ said Pas- 
terfield, in his deep, even tones. 

‘* He is always kind,”’ said their hostess, 
smiling brightly at Jack, who was rapidly 
regaining his composure. 

The conversation became general, and 
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Hester appeared once more at her ease. At 
last, the two rose to go, and Jack hurried 
through the folding doors to the hall. 

‘* May I call?” he heard Pasterfield ask, 
‘there is so much I want to say, so much 
to explain.” 

‘Once, only once,” he heard Hester say, 
and the two joined him in the hall. 

Martin Pasterfield was taciturn, when he 
felt disposed, and Jack was too well bred 
to question his friend when he wished to be 
silent. But he felt during his walk home, 
that he had somehow been imposed upon, 
although he could not tell in what way. 

‘* So Hester—our Hester—has her secret,” 
he soliloquized, as he smoked his last cigar 
before retiring. ‘‘ A school-girl romance, 
I suppose; but it’s strange she never told 
me about it. I thought she told me every- 
thing, but I see I have been mistaken. I'll 
question her in the morning, and she may 
tell me or not, just as she pleases. But I 
really think I ought to know.”’ With these 
thoughts busy in his brain, he went to sleep. 

It was later than usual, when Hester ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table the following 
morning. She showed signs of having slept 
little, but took her accustomed place by the 
side of the table nearest the fire-place. She 
was too busy with her thoughts to touch the 
food. 

Eight years ago, she first saw Martin 
Pasterfield, while she was at school. He 
was boarding in the village for the summer, 
and they met frequently. All went well for 
a time, until through association, the two 
fell desperately in love with one another. 
With Hester, such a love meant everything. 
She had liked men before, but her love for 
this man was so strong, so deep, so terrible, 
that it frightened her. But another girl at 
the same school, a dark southern beauty,— 
had a strong passion for the blonde stranger. 
It all came about so suddenly, that Hester 
could never understand it, but one morning 
she found a note from her lover, saying that 
it grieved him to find her false, and that he 
cared not what became of him. The same 
morning, both Martin and the southern girl 
left the school and the village. News of 
their marriage was received shortly after. 
Hester, although she felt the shock keenly, 
was not heartbroken. She was too sensible 
a girl for that, but she never could under- 
stand why Martin had treated her so badly, 
yet she was ever willing, in her heart, to 
make allowances, if not to forgive him. She 
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perhaps, after this experience, had less con- 
fidence in men, but she had not grown cyni- 
cal nor soured by it. A great disappoint- 
ment may purify or imbitter a whole life. 
Hester had been made strong. 

It was Martin, instead of Jack, who sent 
up his card while Hester was at breakfast. 

She would see her caller in the drawing- 
room, she said to her maid. No, on second 
thought, she would receive him in the break- 
fast-room. Why should she be formal? 
The disagreeable interview would soon be 
over, and then—he was shown in. 

Hester could not but admire him as he 
stood by the dark portiere. She was angry 
with herself, and doubly angry with him. 
Why should she have any kindly feeling for 
him? Why did she permit him to calla 
second time? She did not speak. Those 
eyes that she knew so well, were looking 
her through and through. They were blue 
now, blue as the dash of color in the walls, 
and the decorations of the room; and blue 
is the color of truth. She motioned him to 
be seated, but he crossed to the window, 
instead. Presently he turned and said pas- 
sionately :— 

“ Hester, I cannot explain until you have 
read these letters. God knows I have made 
a mistake, and he only knows how much I 
have suffered.”” He drew from his coat two 
letters, yellow by time, and laid them before 
Hester. 

She could not suppress a start as she 
opened them. They were addressed in most 
endearing terms to a young scapegrace, 
sae she remembered as having lived in 
he village at the time she was at school, 
and the writing was a perfect copy of her 
own. Her full name was signed. 

This explained something, but not enough. 
The hard lines in Hester’s face softened as 
she finished reading. There was an angry 


light in her eyes, but Martin would not be 
silenced. He was by her side now. : 

was mad,” he said, not to look deep- 
er, but my mind was poisoned toward you. 
The letters was the last blow, and I fled with 
the woman who has been the cause of all 
my trouble.” 

And she?” 

** Dead, these many years. She told me 
you had married, and I believed. When 
Jack, bless the boy, told me of you, I could 
not keep from you. I did not dare let him 
know, lest something should come in our 
way. Do you blame me so much? Will 
you try, Hester, to forgive me ? ”’ 

Yes, Martin, I will try,” she faltered, 
as his blonde beard drew closer and closer 
to her red lips. 

How stupid the little French maid must 
have been that morning. She was generally 
as wide awake as are her people. She ad- 
mitted Jack, who, not in the best of humor, 
had come to make his morning call, No, 
he would not wait in the drawing-room; he 
would go directly to the breakfast-room. 
And he went; but stopped, awe-struck, on 
the threshold. 

What did he see? Hester in the arms of 
his friend, talking gaily, and—yes, speaking 
of an approaching wedding, and orange flow- 
ers, and—— 

But he must make his presence known, or 
directly run away. He gave a long whistle. 

“Oh, Jack,” cried Hester, not in the 
least discomfited, ‘“‘ I am so happy.” 

He said something about thinking as much 
himself; but he was, of course, then and 
there, taken into the full confidence of the 
lovers, but—although he could not tell ex- 
actly why—it was sometime after the wed- 
ding, before he would admit, that he had 
been treated quite fairly in the part he had 
been made to play. 


AN EPISODE OF LAKE GENEVA. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


ig was late August. Franz Meyer and I 
had just come down from Chamouni. 
Franz was one of my most imtimate friends 
at Heidelberg, and we had been knocking 
about Switzerland together all summer, and 
were now on our way to the Italian lakes 
to pass the month of September. Franz was 


a merry, handsome, large-hearted fellow, and 
it djd one’s eyes good to look at him. 

Just why our intimacy came about, I do 
not to this day know. True, we have very 
much in common, particularly our fondness 
for poetry, but I realize that I am not easily 
approached, and so never cease wondering 
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what prompted me to unbosom myself to 
Franz, almost the first time we met. 

Our earliest encounter took place under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. We were 
seconds ina duel. Strange enough, neither 
of us was well acquainted with the principals, 
but chancing to be walking with them at the 
time they quarreled, we were, naturally per- 
haps, asked to act in the matter of arranging 
a meeting, and making other necessary 
preparations. The duel took place; the 
honor of each combatant was satisfied; Franz 
and I exchanged calls, and speedily became 
constant companions. We walked together, 
read together, wrote together. In short, we 
were like Damon and Pythias. 

Hotel Angleterre, at Geneva, is a pleasant 
haven for travelers, but the month of Aug- 
ust is not the most agreeable in the year to 
find oneself in that city of many watch-mak- 
ers. 

Early in the morning, the sun begins to 
beat down scorchingly upon quay and street 
and square. Scarcely a breeze from the lake 
finds its way into the harbor, to stir the 
leaves of the sycamores that skirt the prom- 
enades. Every particle of moisture seems 
to have been filched from the air. Pave- 
ments, walls, roofs, steam and glare. Even 
upon the river bridges, where the water, in 
many shades of green, goes rushing by, 
there is the same stifling heat. Only in 
some narrow, high-walled, ancient structure, 
is there to be found a cooling breath. 

One day in Geneva, under such conditions, 
would suffice even a traveler bent upon view- 
ing everything. Franz and myself did not 
belong to that class, and when, as we sat in 
the yard of the Kursaal listening to the de- 
licious music floating out from open window 
and door, my friend said to me: ‘‘My Da- 
mon,” (he thus addressed me oftentimes), 
**T have seen enough of Geneva;’’ I was 
quite ready to echo his sentiment. 

‘We must wait until day after to-morrow 
for letters,’ I returned, “‘ but we will make 
an excursion upon the lake, and thus avoid 
being baked here.” 

‘*¢ Yes,we might try the lake,’’ he answered, 
and so, the next morning, when the steamer 
drew up at the wharf near the Angleterre, 
we were among the people who stepped on 


We found a comfortable spot upon one of 
the cushioned seats that faced the shore, 
and settled ourselves for the morning. We 
purchased tickets for Nyon, noticing that 


the steamer touched there about mid-day, 
and not caring to make the long journey of 
the entire lake, as we expected later, to tarry 
some days near Villeneuve, at its head. 

For our mutual benefit, it was our custom 
to converse, one’ day in English, and the 
next in German. This chanced to be one of 
our German days, and as we chatted on in- 
tently, in that not over musical tongue, we 
were too deeply absorbed in a poetic dis- 
cussion,—a favorite theme with us,—and too 
much taken up with the scenery along the 
shore, to note the curious glances cast upon 
us by the throng of American and English 
travelers, by whom all of the seats near us 
were occupied. Neither of us wore the con- 
ventional attire, but our dress was hardly 
calculated to draw attention. It must have 
been our earnest and somewhat gesticulative 
conversation, and the romantic appearance 
of Franz, who seemed like a young Viking. 
We finally saw that those about us, were 
looking and listening, evidently without 
understanding us, however, and after a little, 
we changed our seats toa more secluded 
place near the stern. Here it was our fate 
to find, opposite us, sitting upon the seat 
that circled all that portion of the deck near 
the rail, two ladies who were looking shore- 
ward. They turned about presently, and 
we beheld two very pretty American girls. 
Americans they were, unmistakably. I ree- 
ognized this in an instant, and Franz laugh- 
ingly remarked to me that there were some 
very pretty country-women of mine. 

We continued our conversation, casting 
occasional glances toward our fair vis-a-vis, 


who were evidently as curious in regard to* 


us as had been the people from whom we 
had so recently fled. 

We detected in their faces a certain re- 
semblance, although one would have been 
styled a blonde, and the other a brunette, 
and decided they must be sisters. 

Ere long, they began to talk about us in 
quite an audible tone, thinking undoubtedly, 
that we did not understand English. 

“TI know they must be Germans,” said 
the dark maiden, “‘ for they say ‘ yah’ and 
‘nein,’ and then don’t you see that they are 
dressed like Germans ? ”’ 

‘‘ That may be,” returned her companion, 
‘“‘ but I am sure the dark one ( meaning me ) 
looks more like a Frenchman.” 

“How foolish of you, Madge,” said the 
one who had first spoken. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
see a German anda Frenchman talking to- 
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AN EPISODE OF 


gether like that. They hate each other like 
poison.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the one called Madge, a 
little doubtfully, ‘‘ possibly he’s an Italian, 
then. Yes,” she continued, ‘‘ I think he is 
an Italian.” 

It was vastly amusing to me to be called a 
native of a land I had never seen, but Miss 
Madge, having settled this point to her own 
satisfaction, had still more to say. 

‘‘ Which one seems to you the most inter- 
esting ?”’ she demanded. 

The situation began to be embarrassing. 
I looked covertly at Franz, who was shaking 
with suppressed merriment. 

‘“‘Can you stand this? ’’ I asked of him. 

‘‘It is too rich to be missed,” he answered. 
‘“‘ Prepare to hear yourself picked to pieces, 
or something dreadful. I feel that the bru- 
nette has been smitten by my flaxen locks.” 

In their interest to decide upon the points 
wherein their opinions differed, both young 
ladies forgot to regard us furtively, and 
scanned our countenances so narrowly that 
it was with difficulty we preserved our com- 
posure. 

‘The one with light hair is much finer 
looking,” said the brunette at length. Then 
followed something we could not catch. 

‘“‘T do not agree with you at all,’’ insisted 
Miss Madge. ‘I prefer the Italian.” 

At this moment a somewhat portly, pleas- 
ant-faced gentleman sauntered up and joined 
the young ladies. He chatted with them a 
few moments, pointed out some objects of 
interest upon the shore, then they rose and 
walked down the deck with him. 

Franz and I fell to chaffing one another, 
and landed at Nyon in the merriest mood. 

As we hurried up the wharf to get out of 
the boiling sun, we saw the two young ladies 
and the pleasant gentleman were among 
those who were leaving the boat. 

We lost sight of them before we reached 
the hotel, whose pleasant garden upon the 
lake shore we had noticed before leaving 
the steamer; but their faces were not long 
absent from our minds, as we sat beneath 
the sycamores, and joked over a lunch of 
cold meat and rolls and beer. 

Handing the amount of our bill and a 
goodly fee, so happy was our frame of mind, 
to the cheery fradlein who had ministered to 
our wants, we turned into a narrow street 
that led upward toward the old chateau, and 
began leisurely to climb the well-worn stone 
Steps. Boys were playing some sort of a 
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game of ball, chasing one another with loud, 
shrill cries and laughter, up and down the 
stairway that wound between high walls 
that hid fruit gardens. Peasant women 
passed with peaches and figs which we 
paused to purchase; and we were eating 
these, when we heard a clear voice, some 
distance above, call out in a tone of distress: 

‘Monsieur! Monsieur! ” 

We stopped instantly, and looked in the 
direction from which the cry came. There, 
upon the parapet or promenade of the cha- 
teau not far away, but twenty or thirty feet 
above the gardens, stood the two American 
girls, frantically waving their hands, and 
shouting for help at the top of their voices. 

For an instant we were too astonished to 
move. Then we shrieked something in 
answer—neither of us could remember after- 
ward what we said—and dashed up the stairs, 
three and four at a time, heedless of men, 
women and children, who regarded us in 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

We rushed through the lime-dotted square, 
around the corner of the tower to the door 
of the chateau. There stood a man pound- 
ing fiercely upon the stubborn oak with his 
heavy cane. 

He turned on us angrily. It was the gen- 
tleman we had seen with the young ladies. 

What’s the trouble,” cried I in English, 
marking the storm on his brow. 

Trouble!”? he burst out, and then, sud- 
denly remembering that I had addressed 
him in his native tongue, he went on more 
calmly: ‘‘ Why I walked up here to look 
about this confounded place with my daugh- 
ters, and left them on the parapet inside, to 
come out and havea glance about the square. 
When I returned, this door was closed and 
locked, and here have I been hammering 
five minutes, and not an answer can I get 
from anyone,” and he struck the oak an- 
other futile blow. 

‘¢ Suppose we try it with our shoulders,” 
said Franz. 

We rushed upon the barrier simultaneous- 
ly, but to no avail. 

‘Those cursed Frenchmen!” said the 
gentleman, going again into a rage, ‘‘ what 
can they mean by such an outrage ?”’ 

‘* Come,” said I, ‘“‘ the young ladies are in 
terror; we’ll go down and reach them from 
below.” 

Franz and I darted off, without pausing to 
see whether the enraged father followed. 
Like the most agile athletes, we scaled, in 
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our excitement, the garden wall that sep- 
arated us from the base of the chateau par- 
apet. Say that the age of chivalry is dead! 
Were we not like valiant knights hasting to 
the rescue of two fair damsels? I shall 
never know how we managed to climb that 
parapet wall. It was nearly, if not quite, 
thirty feet in height, but we swarmed up it 
like apes. There was matted ivy to cling to, 
and many niches and projecting stones of- 
fered foothold; yet, in a sober moment, 
neither of us would have thought of attempt- 
ing it. 

I do not know but that the young ladies 
would have rushed into our arms, had not 
two men appeared just at this juncture and 
seized us. This was too much for endur- 
ance, tired though we were with our great 
exertions. Franz is a tremendously power- 
ful fellow, and though my strength is noth- 
ing remarkable, I am very clever at wres- 
tling, and ere long was sitting astride of my 
antagonist, while Franz might have hurled 
his over the parapet, had I not bidden him 
forbear, in the most imperative tone. 

Upon this decidedly undignified scene the 
young ladies’ father and a grave man, who 
had the air of a magistrate, suddenly ap- 
peared. 

Then what a stormy colloquy ensued! Fi- 
nally, a satisfactory explanation was made, 
our prisoners were released, and we all went 
within to drink to the country and the Swiss 
government, in the best of Nyon wine. 

We learned that the chateau was used as 
a government building, and was occupied by 
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an Official and his two clerks. It was their 
custom to go out to lunch together, and in 
their absence, the double doors of the cha- 
teau were always locked. That day they 
had gone out as usual, locking the doors be- 
hind them, not dreaming that there was any- 
one upon the promenade, their offices being 
in a part of the building that opened upon a 
different side of the huge central court. 
The clerks, returning before their superior, 
and hearing a noise on the promenade, hur- 
ried thither just in time to behold two stran- 
gers appear in the most surprising manner. 
They took us for robbers, and hence their 
attack upon us, which resulted so disastrous- 
ly for them. 

All of us found a common tongue in 
French, and we parted very good friends, 
the father of the young ladies having invited 
us to return to Geneva in their company, 
when he found we were intending to go 
back thither. 

Miss Madge and her sister evinced some 
little embarrassment when they discovered 
that I was an American, and that Franz 
spoke English almost perfectly; but as we 
pretended not to notice this, they concluded 
that we had not heard their conversation 
earlier in the day, and we did not think eti- 
quette demanded that we should then en- 
lighten them. What was afterward said in 
regard to it, this is hardly the place to re- 
cord; nor does it seem fitting here to chroni- 
cle the sequel to the Nyon episode. Poor 
are their wits who cannot guess it. 


THE WIND AND THE STREAM; 
OR THE DANGER OF FLATTERY. 


page coe came stealing from the ground ; 
You scarcely saw its silvery gleam 
Among the herbs that hung around 
The borders of that winding stream— 
A pretty stream, a placid stream, — 
A softly gliding, bashful stream. 


A breeze came wandering from the sky, 
Light as the whispers of a dream ; 
He put the o’erhanging grasses by, 
And gayly stooped to kiss the stream— 
The pretty stream, the flattered stream, 
The shy, yet unreluctant stream. 


The water, as the wind passed o’er, 
Shot upward many a glancing gleam, 
Dimpled and quivered more and more, 


And tripped along, a livelier stream : 
The flattered stream, the simpering stream, 
The fond, delighted, silly stream. 


Away the airy wanderer flew 
To where the fields with blossoms teem, 
To sparkling springs and rivers blue, 
And left alone that little stream— 
The flattered stream, the cheated stream, 
The sad, forsaken, lonely stream. 


That careless wind no more came back ; 
He wanders yet the fields, I deem; 
But on its melancholy track 
Complaining went that little stream— 
The cheated stream, the hopeless stream, 
The ever-murmuring, moaning stream. 
—BRYANT. 
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THE BUSHFORD CASE. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VICAR OF BUSHFORD. 


NE morning, in the early part of August, 
1876, 1, Henry Devon, a young, briefless 
barrister, was seated in my chambers in the 
Temple, partaking of breakfast, and think- 
ing how I should spend the long vacation, 
then just commencing. A week or two 
must be passed, as a matter of course, with 
my mother at her cotiage in Buckingham- 
shire, and a similar time with my uncle and 
cousins at Bushford Vicarage ; but I should 
still have about two months at my disposal, 
and how to dispose of myself for that time 
was the problem which now puzzled me. 
To remain in London for more than a week 
was not to be thought of. To start on a 
pedestrian excursion was equally out of the 
question; for I disliked walking alone, and I 
could think of no congenial companion, with 


the exception of my cousin, Ernest Carlton; 


and he, I knew, could not leave London, as 
he was studying hard for the medical profes- 
sion, and hoped shortly to pass his examina- 
tion. Personaily, I should have liked to ex- 
tend the length of my visit to Bushford, and 
I felt sure that my cousin Amy would not 
object to my society; but my dear old uncle, 
the vicar, pleased as he always was to see 
me at the vicarage, objected strongly to my 
wasting too much of my time, as he expressed 
it, in ** spooning; ’’? and which was almost 
the only occupation that I should have in- 
dulged in there. 

I had pushed my plate on one side, and 
was finishing my last cup of coffee without 
having come to any decision, when I heard 
a hurried rush of footsteps on the stairs, and 
then came a thundering knock at my door. 
The instant I opened it, Bob Coveney, an 
old college friend, rushed in, and shaking 
my hand warmly, exclaimed : ‘‘ Harry, old 
boy, pack up your traps at once and come 
with me. The governor is going to take a 
cruise in the Baltic, and you and I are to go 
withhim. The ‘“‘ Mermaid,” you know, is no 
racing yacht, but a thorough seagoing craft. 
We shall have a glorious time of it. Now, 
no refusal, old boy; you must come.” 

“T shall be only too pleased to come, 
Bob,” I replied; but 


20 


‘¢ Now, none of your ‘ buts,’ ”’ he burst in. 

** Yet this ‘but’ is absolutely indispens- 
able,” I said. must run down and say 
good-by to my mother, and also to my uncle 
Nicholas.” 

‘And your cousin Amy, eh?”’ said Bob. 
‘*Now you needn’t blush. I only wish I 
had such a dear little cousin to give a fare- 
well kiss to. Well, now, look here! I'll 
give you two days; you can start at once for 
Buckinghamshire, pass to-night there, back 
to town to-morrow morning, and take Bush- 
ford on your way to join us.” 

*¢ But shall I not be delaying Sir Robert?” 

‘* Not a bit of it; he has to get the stores 
on board, and won’t be ready to sail before 
then. So that’s settled. Good-by for the 
present, old boy, for I’m off at once;’’ and 
he rushed out of the room in as great a state 
of excitement as he had entered it. 

Nothing could have been more opportune 
than Bob's invitation. I was an enthusi- 
astic lover of the sea, and an excellent sailor. 
Sir Robert Coveney had been an officer in 
the navy, and my partiality for blue water 
made me a great favorite with him, so that 
there was no doubt as to the correctness of 
Bob’s assertion that we should have a glori- 
ous time of it. 

My preparations were soon made, and 
having half an hour to spare, I gave Ernest 
a hasty call at the hospital, on my way to 
the station. Ernest and I had been great 
friends and companions from our early boy- 
hood; but though we had both resided in 
Lendon for some time past, I had seen but 
little of him of late. He seemed to me now 
somewhat ill and worn; but he made no 
complaint, and there was all the old hearti- 
ness in his reception of me; so I attributed 
his looks to hard work at his studies, and 
therefore said nothing to him on the subject. 
We parted with a grasp of the hand and a 
cheery ‘‘Good-by, old fellow,’ and I was 
soon in the train on my way to Buckingham- 
shire, little thinking under what circum- 
stances I should next meet him. 

My mother had been a widow for some 
ten years past. My father, dying compara- 
tively young, had left her but a modest com- 
petency; and it had taxed her means to the 
utmost—even with some little help from my 
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uncle—to provide for my education. She 
lived in the little cottage which she now 
occupied, for the sake of economy; and I 
longed for the day when I should be able to 
place her in a better dwelling, and repay 
her for all her love and all her sacrifices for 
me. 

I need scarcely say with what affection I 
was welcomed. Her disappointment at the 
shortness of my visit was tempered by the 
thought of the pleasures to which I was go- 
ing, and by my promise to make a longer 
stay on my return. 

The next morning I returned to London, 
and merely calling at my chambers for my 
sea-traps, crossed the Thames, and pro- 
ceeded on my way to the vicarage, at the 
small town of Bushford, situated south of 
the Thames, about half-way between Lon- 
don and the coast. The railway station at 
that time was nearly a mile from the town, 
through which you had to pass in order to 
reach the vicarage. 

My uncle, the Rev. Nicholas Blaine, 
though in his sixty-fourth year, was almost 
as hale and active as in his youth. He had 
spent his younger days well and wisely, and 


ing done so. Six years previous to the date 
of my story there were no marks of age 
about him; but about that time his wife, 
whom he devotedly loved, died; and there- 
after his dark-brown hair turned to a silvery 
white. This and a slight deepening of the 
lines of his face, with perhaps a somewhat 
quieter—I can scarcely call it sadder—look 
in his bright grey eye, were all the outward 
signs that indicated the deep grief within. 
Immediately after the funeral he resumed 
his usual habits and duties, and in course of 
time began to regain some of his old cheer- 
fulness. When he had occasion to speak of 
her who was gone, it was not as one lost, 
but as of one parted from him for only a 
brief space of time, and whom he should 
soon join, to be parted from no more. He 
was a truly Christian man as ever lived, but 
his was not the religion of gloom and sor- 
row. While unsparing in his condemnation 
of sin, he was ever ready to pardon the re- 
pentant sinner. 

Uncle Nicholas was a childless man, and 
that was why, perhaps, he loved to gather 
round him his sisters’ children. His young- 
est sister, the mother of Ernest and Amy, 
died in giving the latter birth; and her hus- 
band, a few years afterwards, followed her 


to the grave. Then Uncle Nicholas took 
the orphans under his roof, and was as a 
parent to them both. Another sister mar- 
ried a gentleman whose avocations compelled 
him to reside abroad. For many years they 
lived in Italy, and there a daughter was 
born. When she was sixteen years old, her 
parents had to remove to India for a few 
years; and not wishing to take their child 
with them, Laura Cleveland was placed un- 
der the care of the vicar, and shared his 
affection equally with her cousin, Amy. I, 
too, his eldest sister’s son, was an inmate of 
his house during my early years, for he un- 
dertook the education of Ernest and myself 
until we were old enough for college. He 
had engaged a governess for Amy; and 
Laura, when she arrived, was also placed 
under her care. But the girls’ education 
had been completed several years before the 
date of the incidents I am about to relate, 
and the governess no longer dwelt at the 
vicarage. 

On leaving college, I repaired to London 
to study for the bar; and Ernest—two years 
my junior—shortly followed me to do the 


.like for the medical profession. 
in his later years reaped the benefit of hav- — 


No two girls could be more unlike than 
my cousins. Laura was dark and tall, with 
a Grecian face, and a figure which, though 
somewhat slender, would have served as a 
model for a sculptor. Amy was fair, slight- 
ly below the middle height, and stoutly built. 
Her features, though regular, were far from 
classical; indeed, when seen in repose, they 
might have been called plain; but to my 
mind—perhaps I am not altogether impar- 
tial—she was a perfect pattern of an honest, 
healthy, English girl. In disposition, too, 
they were equally dissimilar; Laura, calm, 
quiet, rarely allowing her face to betray her 
thoughts; Amy, quick, impulsive, and every 
emotion of her heart visible in the play of 
her mobile features and the glance of her 
eyes. 

a one thing they did resemble one an- 
other—in their great love for their uncle, 
though each showed it in her own peculiar 
way; Laura, in her constant attention to his 
every want; Amy, in the caresses that she 
lavished upon him. Not that Amy was 
neglectful of him; for if he expressed a wish, 
no one more eager than she to gratify it at 
the expense of any trouble to herself; but 
Laura seemed to anticipate his wishes. 

Ernest’s disposition much resembled his 
sister’s. His temper easily ruffled, he was 
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prone to sudden bursts of anger, when he 
would say and do things that the next min- 
ute he repented of, and was quick to make 
atonement for. 

In their younger days, they would both 
frequently render themselves liable to rep- 
rimand from the vicar; but almost at the 
first word of reproof, Amy would throw her- 
self into his arms, begging to be forgiven; 
while Ernest would frankly confess his fault 
and promise never to repeat it. As these 
promises were seldom broken, actual punish- 
ment was rarely inflicted; but punishment 
once threatened, that punishment was sure 
to fall, for my uncle never broke his word. 

As for myself, I was of an even, easy-go- 
ing temper; and Ernest and I were always 
the best of friends, both as boys and men. 
I had never made any positive declaration 
of love to Amy; but we knew that we loved 
one another with a love that had impercepti- 
bly grown from our childhood. This love 
was no secret from any one; we could not 
have kept it secret if we had tried, and we 
did not try. My uncle evidently approved 
of it; and I looked upon it as a settled thing 
that, so soon as my circumstances warranted 
me in marrying, Amy would become my 
wife. 

When Laura came amongst us, I saw that 
her beauty made a deep impression on Er- 
nest; and it was not long before she had 
gained complete possession of his heart. 
Whether or not she returned his love, it 
was impossible to say, though she evidently 
had some partiality for his society. With 
Ernest’s impulsive nature, it was not likely 
that he would remain for any great length 
of time in suspense; so when she had been 
with us a little more than a year, he declared 
his passion, and was made happy in the 
knowledge that it was returned. No en- 
gagement, however, was permitted by Uncle 
Nicholas until Laura’s parents had been 
communicated with; but their consent arriv- 
ing in the course of time, the marriage was 
looked upon as certain to take place when 
Ernest had established himself in his pro- 
fession. 

Leaving my luggage at the station, I 
walked to the vicarage. My two cousins 
were in the garden, talking to Luke, the old 
gardener, and did not perceive me till I ar- 
rived at the gate. Each received me in her 
own characteristic way; Amy, exclaiming, 
‘‘Oh, here’s Harry!’’ ran to meet me, and 
gave me a loving embrace; while Laura, 


following more sedately, presented her cheek 
for my cousinly kiss. Luke welcomed me 
with a grin of welcome all over his honest 
old face; and my uncle soon appeared at the 
door and received me with all his usual cor- 
diality. 

After luncheon, my uncle having some 
duties to attend to, I went for a ramble in 
the garden and adjacent fields with the girls, 
Laura occasionally discreetly lingering be- 
hind. Amy was inclined to pout a little 
when I first mentioned my intended cruise 
in the ‘“‘ Mermaid,’’ but the clouds soon left her 
face, and not all my uncle’s jokes about the 
beautiful wife that I might, perhaps, bring 
with me from the shores of the Baltic, could 
call them back again. It was a happy day 
we all spent; if we mortals were permitted 
to look into the future, I wonder how many 
such happy days we should pass! 

When the girls had left the dinner-table, 
and Uncle Nicholas and I were alone to- 
gether, his manner suddenly became serious, 
and he abruptly asked: ‘“‘ Did I understand 
you to say, Harry, that you saw Ernest just 
before you left London ?”’ 

**T called on him at the hospital, yester- 
day morning, uncle.”’ 

‘*And was he well?” 

‘*He made no complaint of being other- 
wise,”’ I answered. 

“But his looks,” Uncle Nicholas contin- 
ued—*“ did you observe whether he appeared 
to be in his usual health ? ”’ 

“TI certainly noticed that he was some- 
what pale, 

‘“‘Ah! I feared so,” he ejaculated, with a 
sigh. 

‘“*He has no doubt applied himself too 
closely to his studies,” I said. 

‘You wrote to Amy, I think, about a 
week ago, that you have seen but little of 
him of late. Is this so?” 

‘Previous to yesterday, I had only seen 
him once, and that only for a few minutes, 
for more thanamonth. We have both been 
studying hard, you know.” 

After a short pause, my uncle said: ‘‘ Har- 
ry, my dear boy, I am sure that I can trust 
you to tell me the truth; I need scarcely say 
that it is for Ernest’s good I am asking it.” 

‘* My dear uncle, what do you mean ?” I 
exclaimed in wonder. 

“Yo you know anything, or have you 
heard anything, of his habits and amuse- 
ments ?” 

“Until lately,” I answered, “we fre- 
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quently passed an evening together, either 
at my chambers or his lodgings, usually 
alone; though sometimes, one or two of his 
fellow-students, or of my acquaintances, 
would join us. Occasionally we have visited 
the theatres, and supped together after- 
wards. When we could spare a day or an 
afternoon, and the weather suited, a long 
walk or a row on the river. That is all, I 
think.”’ 

“*T greatly fear that these innocent amuse- 
ments have been thrown aside for others, 
Harry, which, if he be not checked in time, 
must ultimately lead him to his ruin. I 
have heard tales of drinking, gambling, and 
other things besides. It has cut me to the 
heart, for I love him and you, Harry, as I 
should have loved my own sons, if heaven 
had blessed me with them.” He covered 
his face with his hand, and I saw a tear 
trickle from between his fingers. 

I was myself much moved at witnessing 
his grief, and it was some minutes before I 
could trust myself to speak. When I could, 
I said: ‘*I cannot believe this of Ernest, 
uncle. He may have been led into some 
youthful follies by wild companions; but for 
any serious vices—— No! slanderous tongues 
must have been at work.”’ 

‘*T sincerely trust that it is so, but I have 
little hope. My information came from peo- 
ple whom I believe I can trust. Anyhow, 
the matter must be investigated at once.” 

‘¢ Shall I return to London, uncle ? ”’ 

‘* No, my dear boy; you are but little older 
than he; andif it be as I fear, your influence 
would have little weight. I will go myself.’ 

Let me accompany you,” urged. ‘I 
can easily write to Coveney, telling him that 
I am unable to join him.” 

‘*No, no; you must not be deprived of 
yeur holiday. I will go alone; and God 
grant that I may be in time to save him! If 
not, he must think no more of Laura. And 
now no more on the subject. Let us join 
the girls; and not a word to them on any 
account.”’ 

He resumed his usual cheerful manner, 
and the evening passed as many such a hap- 
py evening had passed before, but such as 
we were destined never to pass again to- 
gether. 

In the morning I bade good-by to the girls 
at the garden gate; but Uncle Nicholas 
walked with me to the station. Not another 
word was, however, spoken respecting Er- 
nest, except that I asked my uncle to write 


and tell me the result of his journey to Lon- 
don, promising to send him an address where 
a letter would reach me, when I arrived at 
Sir Robert Coveney’s. 

When we parted, and he said, ‘* God bless 
you, my dear boy!’’ I thought that I could 
see a tear glitter in his eye, and that he held 
my hand in a more than usually lingering 
grasp. Was it that he was thinking of Er- 
nest, or was it that he had a presentiment 
that he should never grasp my hand again 
on earth ? 


CHAPTER II. 


BACK FROM THE BALTIC, 


T is not my intention to describe our 
cruise, that having nothing to do with 
my story; suffice it to say that it was a most 
enjoyable one. We had lovely weather, with 
enough stiff breezes to blow all the dust of 
the law out of me. 
It was at Copenhagen that I received the 
following letter from my uncle:— 


‘“* My DEAR Harry.—I have been to Lon- 
don, and have seen Ernest. What I had 
heard of him was but too true. He did not 
deny it. I am thankful that he has not lost 
that respect for the truth which I always so 
earnestly endeavored to instil into all your 
hearts. Had he done so, I should have had 
but little hope of saving him from ruin; as 
itis, I trust that he is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of the danger of the course of 
life that he was pursuing, as well as its sin- 
fulness, and that he has the strength of mind 
to abandon it forever. He had contracted 
some debts, and these I have paid; or, rath- 
er, have furnished him with sufficient money 
to pay them, for I would not let him think 
that I had lost all trust in his honor. I 
placed before him, in the most forcible lan- 
guage at my command, the consequences of 
the vicious pleasures in which he had been 
indulging, if they were continued. I en- 
deavored to show him how he had been of- 
fending, not only against me, his sister, and 
Laura, but also against his Maker. I told 
him that the dear girls as yet were ignorant 
of his conduct; but that if he did not change 
at once, I should inform them of it; and 
then, I felt sure that Laura would cast him 
from her heart, as I should do from mine; 
and that he must look for no more pecuniary 
aid from me while I live, and no share in 
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my property when I die. I drew a vivid 
picture of what his fate must be both here 
and hereafter. I spoke strongly, but lov- 
ingly, and with that eloquence which always 
comes when speaking from the heart, and 
heaven knows I spoke from mine. 


‘“He seemed truly penitent, and vowed © 


that he would never give me cause to speak 
to him in such a way again. I left him with 
the firm conviction of his sincerity, and with 
the fervent hope that his early training and 
the innate goodness of his heart, now that 
the enormity of his sin has been brought 
home to his understanding, will enable him 
to resist temptation for the future. 

‘*T trust that we shall never have to recur 
to this painful subject. 

‘¢ Not having told the girls that I am writ- 
ing to you, I can give you no messages from 
them, but I think you will receive a letter 
from Amy at the same time as you receive 
this. 

‘‘ Wishing you every enjoyment from your 
cruise, and praying that God may ever bless 
you, I remain, my dear boy, your affection- 
ate uncle, 

“NICHOLAS BLAINE.” 


As my uncle had said, Amy wrote to me 
by the same post, and there was also a letter 
from my mother, but neither of these epis- 
tles contained anything that I need tran- 
scribe here. All three letters had been 
written about a fortnight after my departure 
from Bushford. 

Our course, after leaving Copenhagen, not 
having been previously decided on, I heard 
no more from home until I landed in Eng- 
land, exactly seven weeks from the time 
when we started. 

At the post-office of the town where we 
landed, I found another letter, in an envel- 
ope with a deep black border, addressed in 
my mother’s hand-writing. With a beating 
heart I tore it open. It was headed “‘ Bush- 
ford Vicarage,” dated a fortnight back, and 
contained only these words :— 


DEAR Boy.—Before receiving this, 
you will have doubtless read the fearful tid- 
ings in the newspapers. I need not'tell you 
what trouble we are all in. Come to us at 
once. Your loving mother, 

DEVON.” 

Fearful tidings! What could my mother 
mean? I had read nothing. I had not seen 
a newspaper during the whole time I had 
been away. Why was she at the vicarage ? 
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The fearful tidings must relate to some one 
there. Was my uncle or one of the girls 
dead, or was it Ernest? ‘For several min- 
utes I stood in the post-office, holding the 
letter in my hand, lost in conjecture, and 
dreading I knew not what. Then I hastened 
to the nearest newspaper shop and bought a 
morning paper; but I could find nothing in 
it to solve the problem. One thing was cer- 
tain: I must go to Bushford with all possible 
despatch. Consulting a time-table, I found 
that a train left in half an hour. I had just 
time to return to Sir Robert and Bob, tell 
them the reason of my sudden departure, 
and reach the station as the first bell was 
ringing. I was hurrying along the platform, 
when, glancing towards the bookstall, the 
placards of the evening papers, just arrived, 
caught my eye: “‘The Bushford Murder.— 
Committal of the prisoner! ”’ 

The guard’s whistle was already sounding, 
but the boy heard me call. I jumped into 
an empty compartment, and he placed a pa- 
per in my hand as the train steamed out of 
the station. And now that I had the means 
of learning the truth, I dreaded the reading 
of it. For a minute ortwo I held the paper, 
fearing to open it. At length I slowly un- 
folded it, and as well as my agitation would 
permit, read as follows:— 

“This morning, Ernest Carlton was again 
brought before the magistrates, charged on 
remand with the murder of his uncle, the 
Rev. Nicholas Blaine, at Bushford Vicarage, 
during the night of the 17th of September 
last. The evidence having been completed 
at the previous examinations, the depositions 
were now read over and signed by the wit- 
nesses, and the prisoner formally committed 
for trial at the next assizes.”’ 

The paper fell from my hand on to the 
floor of the carriage, and I sat for some time, 
as it were, stunned. My dear uncle mur- 
dered, and Ernest accused of being the as- 
sassin! I could not realize it. It seemed as 
if I must wake presently, and find it all a 
dream. 

I picked up the newspaper and read the 
paragraph again, slowly and deliberately; 
and then the conviction came to me that it 
was but too true. My uncle dead—mur- 
dered! That dear old man whom I had left 
but seven weeks back, in the full enjoyment 
of health and strength! That good and true 
servant of his Maker, who had never wronged 
a fellow-creature in his life, murdered! Er- 
nest his murderer? No! a thousand times 
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no! Whatever his faults, follies, or even 
vices, he was utterly incapable of that! 
What chain of circumstantial evidence could 
have fixed the deed on him? The paper 
gave me noclue. It was useless to conjec- 
ture; there was nothing for it but to wait. 

The train was an express, yet how slowly 
it appeared to move; it seemed as if I could 
have walked faster. The very fact of sitting 
still gave me the idea that I was wasting 
time. I got up and walked backwards and 
forwards from one end of the compartment 
to the other; but my agitation increased as 
we neared Bushford. At last the train drew 
up at the station. The station-master recog- 
nized me as I sprang out on to the platform. 
I might have learned the full particulars 
from him, but I could not speak of it toa 
comparative stranger now; so, taking my 
small portmanteau in my hand, I set off to 
walk to the vicarage. There were vehicles 
waiting in the station-yard; but in my pres- 
ent state of mind, I felt that I must exert 
myself—I must be doing something. 

There were some lanes round the outskirts 
of the town by which I could reach the vicar- 
age without passing through the main streets; 

‘and although it was a little farther, I went 
that way in order to avoid meeting any of 
the townspeople whom I knew. At length 
I came in sight of the old house. I almost 
expected to see something different about it 
—something to indicate the dreadful deed 
that had been done there. But no, there 
was nothing; the blinds were not even drawn 
down. Ofcoursenot. I might have known 
it; the funeral must have taken place a week 


0. 

My mother and the girls saw me open the 
gate, and came out to meet me. What a 
contrast to our last meeting! Amy threw 
herself into my arms, sobbing bitterly. Lau- 
ra did not weep, but there was a fixed look 
of agony in her face and eyes that was even 
more painful to see than Amy’s violent 
grief. My mother grasped my hand and 
kissed me in silence, while the tears trickled 
down her face. My own eyes were far from 
dry, though, for their sakes, I restrained the 
evidence of my sorrow so far as I could. 
Not one of us spoke until we had entered 
the house and become somewhat calmer. 
Then I ventured to ask forthe particulars of 
my poor uncle’s death, telling them how little 
I already knew. Amy’s tears burst out 
afresh, and I begged her and Laura to retire 
for awhile, leaving my mother to tell me all. 
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This they were persuaded to do, and I then 
learned the following particulars :— 

Ernest suddenly arrived at the vicarage 
on the morning of the 17th of September, 
and. had a private interview with my uncle. 
The old gardener, who was at work near the 
open window of the room in which they 
were conversing, heard some high words 
pass between them, though he could not dis- 
tinguish their purport, except that he heard 
the words ‘“‘my will’? mentioned. Soon 
after, Ernest left the house, evidently much 
ruffled in temper. 

That night, when the household retired to 
rest, the vicar was left writing in his study, 
the last persons who saw him being Amy 
and Laura. Inthe morning, the housemaid, 
on entering the room for the purpose of 
opening the shutters, found my poor uncle 
leaning back in his easy-chair, at his feet a 
pool of blood which had flowed from a wound 
in his breast. He was quite dead and cold. 
The window was closed, but unfastened, 
and outside there were marks of a man’s 
footsteps. 

The local police were at once communi- 
cated with; but they could discover no clue 
to the murderer. A London detective was 
then sent for, and he arrived at the vicarage 
during the afternoon. Commencing with 
the footsteps in the garden, he possessed 
himself of evidence which appeared to bring 
the deed clearly home to Ernest, who was 
arrested the same evening, and who gave no 
explanation of the circumstances that seemed 
to fix the guilt on him, simply contenting 
himself with declaring his innocence. He 
had positively refused to see any of his rela- 
tions or friends, and had also declined to 
employ a solicitor, saying that he would re- 
ceive no legal assistance except from me. 
It was pointed out to him that the prelimi- 
nary examinations before the magistrates, 
as well as the coroner’s inquest, would in all 
probability be finished before my return. 
This, he said, was of no consequence, as he 
should offer no defence before the trial. 

My mother attempted to give me a detailed 
account of all the evidence collected by the 
detective; but the agitation of mind from 
which she had suffered, and from which, 
indeed, she was still suffering, prevented 
her from forming a clear idea of it; and 
therefore, I determined on seeing the man 
myself. One thing I gathered from my 
mother’s discourse—that Ernest’s late course 
of life had become known, as well as my 
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poor uncle’s visit to him in London. I was 
therefore no longer silent as to my knowl- 
edge on this point. 

I now expressed my determination of vis- 
iting my dear uncle’s last resting-place. My 
mother offered to accompany me, but I pre- 
ferred to go alone. There would be no diffi- 
culty in finding it, for he had, of course, 
been laid in the same grave with his wife. 
As I approached, I saw old Luke planting 
flowers on it. It was a sad welcome that he 
gave me. 

‘* T little thought, Master Harry,” he said, 
‘that I should live to plant flowers on his 
grave. Him and me have often planted 
them together when it was hers only;”’ and 
he pointed with his trowel to my aunt’s name 
on the headstone, while he drew the back of 
his other hand across his eyes. 

‘* Luke,” I said, “it is selfish in us to 
grieve for his loss, when we know that he 
has gone to join her. 
heard him say with what longing he looked 
forward to the time when he should do so.” 

ay, Master Harry,’ Luke replied; 
‘that’s true enough. I shouldn’t ’a felt it 
so much if he’d died quietly in his bed, as 
she did, so that we could ’a said good-by to 
him, and he could ’a spoke a last kind word 
to all of us; but to be cut off like that—all 
alone, and all in a minute ”—— 

‘*But we must remember, Luke,” I re- 
turned, ‘* for how short a time he suffered 
pain, and how well prepared he'was for sud- 
den death. We must think how good he 
was, and 

‘*Good!*? he interrupted; “there ain’t 
another so good a man left in the world; and 
I feel afeared sometimes, Master Harry, that 
I ain’t good enough to meet him there.” He 
looked up into the sky, raising his hat rev- 
erently from his head. 

I then referred to the murder. ‘ You 
don’t believe that Ernest did it?” I asked. 

‘*T hope not, Master Harry—I hope not,” 
he replied, “‘for he was a good lad in the 
days gone by. But it looks very black ag’in 
him—very black indeed.” 

I was returning to the house, when Laura 
met me, and taking my arm, drew me towards 
aremote part of the burial-ground beyond 
the church. ‘ Harry,” she said, “I want 
to speak to you about Ernest. It has added 
much to the intensity of my grief that he re- 
fuses to see me and Amy. Can you conjec- 


. ture why ?” 


‘“*T can form no idea, unless it be that he 


You must have often - 


is ashamed to look you in the face, after his 
conduct of late.” 

‘** You allude to the course of life he has 
been pursuing in London, I presume ? ” 

Yes.”’ 

‘**T know but little,” she went on. ‘Tell 
me all—that is, all that is fit for me to hear.” 

*“T am acquainted with nothing but what 
is written there,” I said, placing the letter I 
had received at Copenhagen in her hand. 

After reading it slowly and carefully, 
Laura resumed: ‘Something more must 
have happened subsequently. When Ernest 
had left the vicarage on that day, Uncle 
Nicholas told me that he was no longer 
worthy of my love, and that I must think of 
him no more. I asked for explanations, but 
the answer I received was: ‘Another time, 
my dear.’ That other time never came.”’ 

‘‘Then you have no idea of what passed 
between Ernest and his uncle at that last 
interview ?”’ 

‘‘ None, whatever,” she answered; and 
then we walked on for a few minutes in si- 
lence. 

Laura had hitherto conversed in her usual 
quiet manner; but when she spoke again, it 
was with an earnestness and passion such as 
I had never seen in her before. “Harry,” 
she said, ‘“‘I should have obeyed my dear 
uncle to the uttermost extent of my power, 
though my heart had broken; for I know, 
loving me as he did, he would not have spo- 
ken so without sufficient reason; but now 
that Ernest is in this dreadful trouble, all is 
changed. Whatever follies, whatever wick- 
edness he may have committed, I forgive 
him. Tell him this, Harry, and tell him 
that he has my undying love.” 

‘*¢ You do not think him guilty of »—— 

“Think him guilty!” she exclaimed; 
‘*think him guilty of that, knowing his heart 
asI do! I know he is not!’ Then sud- 
denly resuming her wonted manner, she 
said: ‘‘ Let us go in.” 

When we re-entered the house, we found 
my late uncle’s solicitor, Mr. Patnor, there. 
The will was in his possession. It had not 
been opened in consequence of my absence; 
and hearing of my arrival from some one 
who had seen me walking from the station, 
he had now come for the purpose of perform- 
ing that duty. 

Uncle Nicholas had inherited a large prop- 
erty from his father, and had also received a 
considerable amount with his wife. His 
charities had absorbed a portion of the prin- 
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cipal in addition to what he had given out 
of his annual income, but there was still 
sufficient remaining to enable him to leave a 
handsome sum to each of us. 

The will was dated some years back. It 
gave legacies to all his old servants; a thou- 
sand pounds to Laura; a like amount to my 
mother; and the remainder to be equally 
divided between Amy, Ernest and myself. 
Amy’s portion was left in trust till she mar- 
ried—Mr. Patnor and myself being named 
as trustees, and also as executors. To all of 
us he left his blessing. 

He had called on Mr. Patnor in the after- 
noon of the day on which he met his death, 
and instructed him to add a codicil revoking 
his bequest to Ernest, and substituting a 
small Jegacy only, the reasons for this alter- 
ation being given. This codicil, however, 
was never executed. Mr. Patnor had not 
even time to add it to the will before he 
heard of my uncle’s death. The solicitor, 
having settled with me some necessary pre- 
liminaries as to proving the will, retired. 

The agitation of my first meeting with my 
mother and cousins having somewhat sub- 
sided, I endeavored for the remainder of the 
evening to lead the conversation inte ordi- 
nary channels, and the subject which occu- 
pied the foremost place in our minds was 
not again mentioned, with the single excep- 
tion that, when we parted for the night, 
Amy, as she kissed me, again burst into 
tears, and sobbed out: ‘‘ Oh, Harry, save 
Ernest, save Ernest! ”’ 

And so passed the day of my return. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DETECTIVE. 


S Ernest’s legal adviser, I should, of 
course, have no difficulty in obtaining 
access to him; but after due consideration, 
I determined that before seeing him I would 
seek an interview with the detective who 
had searched out the evidence against him, 
so that I might be prepared to question him 
on every point that required explaining. I 
should then be in a position to prepare his 
defence, and to hunt out such witnesses as I 
should deem necessary to support his state- 
ments. Accordingly, immediately after 
breakfast on the following morning, I de- 
parted for London. On arriving, I lost no 
time in repairing to Scotland Yard, and in- 
quiring for Sergeant Mellish, who happened, 


fortunately, to be in the office; but having 
some other important business in hand, he 
was unable to give me all the information I 
required then. He, however, promised to 
call at my chambers in the evening, bring 
his notebook, and enter fully into the sub- 
ject. With this promise I was forced to be 
content, and I passed the intervening time 
in consulting such books as I possessed re- 
lating to the law of evidence in respect to 
murder, my studies having been hitherto 
devoted more to civil than to criminal prac- 
tice. 

Punctual to the hour he had named, Ser- 
geant Mellish appeared. He was a type of 
his class; tall, broad-shouldered, middle- 
aged, keen-eyed, upright and soldierly in his 
bearing—as unmistakably a police officer as 
if he had worn his uniform. He took his 
notebook from the breast-pocket of his coat, 
and commenced the relation of how, step by 
step, he had traced Ernest’s movements and 
acts from the date of his uncle’s visit to 
London to the time when he arrested him 
for that uncle’s murder. Before, however, 
I relate what this evidence was, it becomes 
necessary, in order that the reader may 
thoroughly understand it, that I should de- 
scribe, more minutely than I have as yet 
done, the vicarage and the surrounding 
country. 

I have already stated that Bushford Rail- 
way station was about a mile from the town. 
It was situated in a by-road, a few hundred 
yards from the main thoroughfare, on enter- 
ing which, you turned sharply to the right, 
in the direction of London, and following it 
for nearly a mile, almost parallel with the 
railway, but bearing slightly away from it to 
the left, you came to the town of Bushford, 
the ground rising gradually all the way. 
The main road formed the principal street 
of the town, which extended about half a 
mile along it. At the extreme end of the 
High Street—the London end—there was a 
cross-road. Turning up this road to the left 
for a quarter of amile orso, and still ascend- 
ing the hill, after passing a few scattered 
cottages, you reached the church, which was 
on the right. Just beyond the church, on 
the same side of the road, was the vicarage, 
which, like the church, stood back, and was 
encompassed by a tolerably extensive gar- 
den. This garden was separated from the 
churchyard by a hedge, in which there was 
a gate, with a graveled path leading from 
the vicarage to the church. Nearthe corner 
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of the churchyard where it joined the vicar- 
age garden—at the back, farthest from the 
road—another gate led to a footpath across 
the fields. Following this path for abouta 
mile, the ground dipping more abruptly than 
on either of the other sides of the hill, you 
reached a small rivulet, over which was a 
rustic bridge; and half a mile beyond—again 
ascending a little—you came toa stile that 
brought the footpath to a termination in the 
main London road. Four miles farther 
along the road was Camelton Junction Sta- 
tion, the total distance of which from Bush- 
ford Vicarage, by the way I have been de- 
scribing, being as nearly as possible six miles. 
At Camelton Junction, on the right coming 
from London, a branch line left the main 
one. On that line was a station called Bri- 
arly, which could be reached from Bushford 
by pursuing the road that passed the front 
of the church and vicarage, the distance, 
from the latter being a few yards over four 
miles. 

The vicarage, though far from modern, 
was a commodious building, having a great 
many rooms. There was but one floor above 
the ground-floor, and no basement. It 1s 
unnecessary to describe any of the rooms, 
with the exception of one; this was my 
uncle’s library and study. It was one of the 
largest in the house, running through from 
front to rear, at the extreme end of the 
building next the church, and having two 
windows, one in the front, and the other at 
the back, the latter being a French case- 
ment, opening into the garden. The fire- 
place was in the centre of the side next the 
church, and the door was almost opposite to 
it a trifle nearer to the back than the front. 
The walls were covered with book-shelves; 
and in the centre of the room was a large ta- 
ble, at which my uncle was accustomed to 
sit reading or writing every night for an 
hour or two after the rest of the house had 
retired to rest. It was in this room that his 
interview with Ernest had taken place, and 
it was in this room that he was found mur- 
dered. 

I now proceed to give Sergeant Mellish’s 
narrative in his own words. He seemed to 
have brought his notebook more for the sake 
of having it in readiness for the verification 
of his statement in case of necessity, than 
from any real need he had of it, for he did 
not once refer to it. 

“With your permission, sir,” he com- 
menced, ‘* I will gothrough the case from 


the beginning exactly as I worked it out. 
You, as a lawyer, will find no difficulty in 
putting the bits together and seeing how 
they fit into one another.” Having paid 
this little compliment to my legal acumen, 
he went on: ‘ It was on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, at eleven o’clock in the morning, that a 
telegraphic message came to our head-quar- 
ters, asking that one of our best men should 
be sent at once to Bushford Vicarage to in- 
vestigate a case of murder that had taken 
place there some time in the previous night, 
and which the local police could make noth- 
ing of. I happened to be in the office at the 
time, and the job was put into my hands. 

‘* When I arrived at the vicarage about 
two hours afterwards, the local constable 
was there waiting to tell me all he had dis- 
covered, and to offer me his help. Now, as 
all he had discovered was some footprints in 
the garden, and as I didn’t want his help—I 
prefer to work alone, sir—I soon packed him 
off. There was a legal gentleman there, 
too—a Mr. Patnor. I should have liked to 
have got rid of him too, after asking him one 
or two questions; but as there were only the 
two young ladies in the house besides the 
servants, and as he was one of the deceased’s 
executors, I couldn’t very well do that. 
Well, the first thing Ido is to have a look 
at the room where the deed was done. I 
suppose you know the room well, sir?”’ 

* Perfectly.” 

‘ Then there ain’t no call for me to de- 
scribe it. Well, sir, the body had been re- 
moved up-stairs, so I sent for the young 
woman who discovered it to tell me exactly 
in what po ition she found it. Well, it 
seems she goes into the room almost as soon 
as she came down-stairs in the morning, to 
open the shutters and put the place to rights, 
and is astonished to find that the back shut- 
ters are open. At first, she thinks the old 
gentleman must have forgot to shut them. 
‘How’s that?’ says I. ‘Was the old gen- 
tleman in the habit of shutting the shutters 
himself?’ ‘ Yes,’ she says, ‘ the back shut- 
ters in this room—leastways in the summer- 
time, because he liked to have the window 
open while he was writing, after everybody 
else was gone to bed.’ ‘And did you find 
the window open, as well as the shutters ?’ 
Iasks. ‘ It was shut,’ she says, ‘ but it was 
not fastened.’ You see, sir, the table being 
a little behind the door, and the front shut- 
ters being shut, she noticed the back ones 
were open, before she noticed anything else.”’ 
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“Exactly,” I remarked; “‘ she naturally 
would do so.” 

“Well, sir,” Sergeant Mellish resumed, 
‘‘as the young woman turns to open the 
front shutters, she sees her master sitting 
in the easy-chair, with his head resting on 
the top of the back. The back of the chair 
being towards the light, she doesn’t perceive 
the truth at first, but fancies he must be 
asleep or in a fit. However, when she goes 
up to him, she sees a streak of blood all down 
the front of his shirt, and a great pool of it 
on the floor. His waistcoat was unbuttoned, 
and his coat thrown back. Well, of course, 
being a woman, she screams and alarms the 
house. The other young women came rush- 
ing in, and immediately afterwards the 
housekeeper and the two young ladies. One 
of them—the fair one—faints at once; the 
other turns awfully pale, and seems about to 
do the same; but she pulls herself together, 
and sends off for the doctor and the police. 
Some of this I learn from the housekeeper, 
while sitting at lunch. She seems to have 
kept her head pretty well. When the doctor 
comes, he sees at once that he’s of no use; 
the old gentleman had been dead many 
hours, and was quite cold. I saw the doctor 
during the day, and he told me that the deed 
must have been done with a long, thin, and 

_very sharp instrument. It had gone deep 
into the old gentleman’s chest, and he could 
not have lived many minutes after the blow 
was given.” 

‘* My poor old uncle! ”’ 

“Ah! sir, it’s very sad; but we’re all mor- 
tal.” 

Having given utterance to this original 
remark, Sergeant Mellish proceeded: ‘‘ The 
next thing I inquired was if any weapon had 
been found near the body. But no, nothing 
of the sort; so that did away with all possi- 
bility of its being suicide.” 

‘My uncle was not a man to commit sui- 
cide.” 

‘*Perhaps not, sir; but, you see, I didn’t 
know that. And besides, it very often hap- 
pens that them that seem most unlikely to 
do it, are the very ones that do doit. How- 
ever, to get on. Suicide not being on the 
cards, it must have been murder; and the 
next question to be settled was: Who did 
it? I asked if any property was missing. 
‘ No,’ says the housekeeper, ‘ nothing at all.’ 
So the theory of burglars was soon disposed 
of. Then, you see, sir, as it wasn’t done for 
robbery, it must have been done for revenge, 


or else for the sake of getting the old gentle. 
man out of the way. 

**T next made inquiries as to what rela. 
tions the old gentleman had; and was told 
all about yourself, sir, and your mother— 
who, by-the-by, soon after arrived at the vic. 
arage—and Mr. Carlton. Well, sir, you be- 
ing at sea, couldn’t possibly have done it, 
unless by deputy. Then I come to Mr. 
Carlton. ‘What is he?’ I asks. ‘ He's 
studying for a doctor,’ says the housekeeper. 
‘Oh!’ says I to myself, ‘a medical student, 
eh? Wild young gents, most of ’em. This 
looks more promising. ‘ What sort of a 
young gentleman is he?’ I inquired of the 
housekeeper. ‘As nice a young gentleman 
as ever was,’ she answers; ‘only a bit pas- 
sionate.’ ‘Oh!’ thinks I, ‘ passionate, eh?’ 
Then, sir, I gradually got out of her that he 
had been there the previous morning—that 
he was heard by the old gardener having a 
sort of quarrel with his uncle—that he went 
away without having any refreshment, and 
almost without speaking to his sister and 
cousin, and that, when he went, he was 
heard to say: ‘ It will be a long time before 
I set foot in this house again.’ 1’d finished 
my lunch by this time, so I jumps up, and 
says: ‘ Now for the footprints.’ Now while 
I was examining the marks, up comes the 
old gardener. A queer old fish that, sir.” 

‘*« Luke has been a good and conscientious 
servant to my uncle, and my uncle’s father 
before him, nearly all his life.” 

“No doubt, sir; but a queer old fish for 
all that. Anyhow, I take the opportunity of 
asking him what he heard of the row between 
the late vicar and Mr. Carlton. Well, sir, 
all I could get out of him was, that he was 
at work near the window, and heard them 
talking loud; but the only words he caught 
were, ‘my will.’ This, you see, sir, gave 
me a clue to the motive for the deed. The 
old gentleman was evidently threatening to 
alter his will, in consequence of something 
that Mr. Carlton had done. Well, as to the 
footprints. You see, the weather had been 
very fine for some time past, but in the 
afternoon and evening of that day, I mean 
the day of the murder, there had been some 
heavy rain, so that the ground was just in 
best condition for taking the impressious, 
and there were no previous ones to interfere 
with them. They were therefore quite 
clear and sharp, and were evidently made 
by the boots of a gentleman, not swell boots, 
but such as would be worn by a gentlemaa 
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who walked much; broad toes and good 
stout soles; and I soon found out that 
Mr. Carlton had from a boy been fond of 
walking. Well, I traced these footsteps 
from the gate in the road leading to the 
church, along the path in the churchyard, 
and through the other gate into the garden 
and up to the window of the library. There 
were also marks of muddy boots in the room. 
Then I traced them back again into the 
churchyard, and on to the gate opening into 
the fields at the back. ‘* Where does. that 
path lead to?’ Tasks. ‘Into the London 
road,’ answered the gardener. ‘ How far to 
the road?’ I says. ‘Over a mile and a 
half,’ he replied. ‘ Very good,’ I says to 
myself; ‘that’ll do here for the present.’ 
So I measures the footprints and draws a 
copy of them as well as I could, and then 
starts off back to the station in the cab, 
which I’d kept waiting. 

‘“* You see, sir, my reason for going back 
to the station was that I’d got an idea into 
my head that Mr. Carlton, instead of going 
back to London, had hung about the neigh- 
borhood till night. But I was wrong; for 
the station-master, who knew him well, told 
me that he saw him get into the train, which 
was one that did not stop for nearly twenty 
miles; and besides this, he was quite sure 
that he had not. returned in the evening.” 

‘“* Then, how could he have committed the 
murder ? ” 

‘ Wait a minute, sir,” replied the sergeant. 
“You see, there are other stations besides 
Bushford he might have come to; in fact, 
it was more probable he would come to one 
where he was not so well known. I soon 
ascertained the position and distance of the 
two most likely ones, Camelton and Briarly. 
I determined to try Briarly first, because it 
was nearer; so off I go in the cab again. I 
got out of the cab before I came to the sta- 
tion, and strolled on to the platform in a 
promiscuous way, and began inquiring 
about the trains, and one thing and another; 
and, after a bit, I found out that Mr. Carl- 
ton had arrived there from London by the 
last train which stopped there, a little after 
ten o’clock. There was no mistake about 
it, for the porter I was speaking to knew 
him by sight. Now, the next thing to be 
considered was, could he have got back to 
town that night? There was no train up 
from Briarly, and he had not been seen at 
Bushford; besides, the last train stopped 
there at eleven o’clock, so there was not 


time for him to catch it. But the up-mail 
stopped at Camelton Junction at ten min- 
utes past twelve. I drove back to the 
vicarage, and sent the cab on to wait for 
me where the footpath joins the main road 
on the way to Camelton; for I meant to 
walk across the fields myself, to see whether 
I could find a continuation of the footprints. 
First of all, I inquired at the vicarage if 
Mr. Carlton had arrived. Did I mention 
that he had been telegraphed for in the 
morning ? 

** No; you did not.” 

“ Well, he had, and his not coming, of 
itself looked rather suspicious.”’ 

“‘ He might have been at the hospital,” I 
said; ‘‘ and the telegraphic message was prob- 
ably sent to his lodging.” 

‘* Of course, that was just possible. Any- 
how, nothing had been heard of him at the 
vicarage. Well, off I set across the fields; 
and there, sure enough, were the foot- 
prints. I didn’t stop to trace them all the 
way step by step, but I caught sight of 
them here and there till I came to the road, 
where they were lost among others. The 
cab was waiting for me, and on I went to 
Camelton. Here I dismissed the cab, for 
I considered I had quite enough evidence 
now to warrant me in arresting Mr. Carlton 
on suspicion. As I had half an hour to 
wait for a train, I employed the time in 
asking a few questions. ‘Do you have 
many passengers by the up-night mail?’ I 
inquired of a porter. ‘* Very seldom have 
any at all from here,’ he answered. ‘ We 
hadn’t one for a week till last night.’ ‘ Did 
you have any last night, then?’ says I. 
‘One gentleman,’ says he. ‘ Did you know 
him?’ I said. ‘No, sir,’ he replies. ‘I’m 
a stranger here, only just been put on.’ 
‘Perhaps some of your mates knew him?’ 
I suggested. ‘There was only one on duty 
besides myself, and he’s a fresh hand too.’ 
‘What was the passenger like?’ I says. 
‘I only noticed that he was a good-looking 
young gentleman,’ he answers. ‘ And was 
he going through to London?’ ‘ Must 
have been,’ he says,‘ for the mail don’t 
stop till it stops at the ticket platform.’ 

‘¢ Well, sir,’’ continued the sergeant, ‘‘ the 
train came up, and I was back in London by 
seven o’clock.”’ 

“You certainly did not waste any time.” 

“Not I, sir. It doesn’t do to waste time 
in a job of that sort,” said the sergeant, 

evidently feeling much flattered. “ But I 
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hadn’t dome my day’s work yet. I gave in 
my report at the office; and the superintend- 
ent agreed with me that Mr. Ernest Carlton 
had better be arrested at once, that is, if we 
could find him; so I takes a constable in uni- 
form with me and sets off to his lodgings. 
Well, sir, he was at home, and didn’t look 
much surprised when I told him my business, 
but surrendered himself at once. Of course 
I gave him the usual caution, that what- 
ever he said might be used against him, and 
he replied that it was quite unnecessary, for 
he did not intend to say anything, except 
that he was not guilty. Well, sir, the next 
thing I did was to search his rooms.’’ 

“And did you find anything against 
him?” 

‘*T should think I did, sir. First of all, 
there was a coat with bloodstains on ove of 
the sleeves; then there was a pair of muddy 
boots, exactly like the footprints at Bushford; 
and lastly, there was a case of surgical in- 
struments, and amongst them a long, thin, 
sharp knife; just such a one as would have 
done the deed.” 

Was there any blood on the knife ?”’ 

‘No, sir. I am bound to say there was 
not. But then, you see, an instrument like 
that is very easily cleaned. Well, before 
taking the prisoner away, I questioned the 
landlady. She told me that he came home 
in the afternoon and went out again in the 
evening. At eleven o’clock he had not re- 
turned; but she went to bed, as he was fre- 
quently out late and had a latchkey. She 
heard him come in, but didn’t know what 
time it was, as she had been asleep.”’ 

“¢ The evidence is certainly strong.”’ 

Strong!’ exclaimed Sergeant Mellish; 
“‘T should think it is. But I haven’tdone 
yet. I had the prisoner up at Bow Street 
next morging, and got him remanded. Then 
I set to work again. I soon found out what 
sort of a game he had been carrying on; 
billiard-playing, card-playing, betting on 
horses; and of course losing at all of them. 
Then, you see, sir, all this generally leads 
to drinking, and others things; and it did so 
in his case. He had told one of his fellow- 
students about three weeks before, that his 
uncle the vicar had been to see him, having 
somehow heard of his goings-on; and threat- 
ened to cut him out of his will if he didn’t 


reform at once. He having promised faith. 
fully to do so, the old gentleman had given 
him money to pay his debts. Well, he kept 
all right for a little while; but not for long, 
for one night he was persuaded to takea 
hand at cards, and lost the money he had 
reserved to meet a bill that he had accepted, 
which would become due in a day or two, 
There was nothing for it but to go down to 
Bushford and confess to his uncle that he 
had broken his promise. This he did on 
the day of the murder. His fellow-student 
didn’t see him when he came back, so 
couldn’t tell me whether he got the money 
out of the old gentleman or not; but of 
course he didn’t, for only about thirty 
shillings were found on him at his lodgings. 
The bill, however, I discovered, had been 
paid by a check sent by the vicar direct to 
the money-lender who held it. Well, I 
think this is about all, sir; and I think you'll 
say, enough too.” 

“The case undoubtedly looks black at 
present; but you must remember that Mr. 
Carlton has reserved his defence.” 

‘* Exactly so, sir. He has positively re- 
fused to give any explanations whatever.” 

‘‘ Well, I have no doubt,’’ I responded, 
“that he will give such explanations to me 
as will enable me to clear him from all 
suspicion.” 

Sergeant Mellish smiled dubiously as he 
said :— 

‘ Well, I hope he may, sir.” 

“Did you attempt to find a clue in any 
other direction ? ” 

‘* Lord bless you, sir, no. What was the 
good, when the case was so clear agaiust 
Mr. Carlton? Between you and me, he 
hasn’t the ghost of a chance; and if you’re 
going to conduct his defence, I’m sorry you 
haven’t « better prospect of succeeding.” 

‘*¢ At all events, I shall do my best.” 

“That I’m sure you will, sir, and I wish 
you luck.” And with that, he bade me a 
respectful good-night. 

I sat for hours thinking over what he had 
told me, and trying to find a way through 
the labyrinth which environed Ernest; but 
the more I thought, the blackér seemed the 
clouds that hovered over him, and when at 
last I retired to rest, they were still unpierced 
by any ray of light. 


[To be continued.] 
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CLOUD-VISIONS. 


Dae fleet came sailing 
Over an opal sea,— 
A fleet of fleecy cloudlets, 
Spreading their sails for me, 
Buoyed on ’lucent ether, 
Wafted by angels’ breath, 
Out from those far-off regions 
Bound by the gates of Death. 
I watched those fairy vessels 
Sail from the setting sun, 
With an angel-child to guide them 
Sitting in ev’ry one. 
And sometimes they sped and hastened, 
As though they would reach my side; 
But the heavens were high above me, 
And so was that flowing tide,— 
So high and so cruelly distant, 


Yet my voice could pierce its space, 
And bring a smile of welcome 
To a child with an angel’s face, 
Who bent o’er his tiny vessel 
And stayed the swelling sail, 
And whispered to me, “‘O mortal, 
So loving and sad and pale, 
Your tears are the adverse current 
We try to stem—and fail!” 
* * * 7 « 
I know not if I’ve dreamt it, 
This strange, sweet phantasy, 
Yet now the sapphire heavens 
Seem ever a sea to me, 
And when the cloud-fleet cross it 
My tears they never see. 


DIAMOND SMUGGLING. 


N accordance with rules of concealment 
laid down by Edgar Allan Poe, some 
“clever things” have of late years been 
done in the smuggling of precious stones 
into the United States, the philosophy which 
pervades Poe’s story of the ‘‘ Purloined Let- 
ter’? having evidently been studied to some 
purpose by the professional diamond-smug- 
glers, who are known to form a compara- 
tively numerous body. 

Poe’s tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Paris, the characters introduced being, of 
course, French, contains what may be called 
a novel theory of ‘‘ hide-and-seek,” which, 
stated briefly, is, that the greater the impor- 
tance of the article which has been stolen, 
the simpler should be its mode of conceal- 
ment. On the assumption that an important 
state document, or criminatory letter involv- 
ing serious consequences to some one, and 
the possession of which would enable an- 
other person to make use of its contents for 
his own benefit, has been purloined, the 
more conspicuous the place chosen to con- 
ceal it the better, til] it can be made use of. 
Should the recovery of the stolen document 
be a matter of importance, which may be 
assumed, it will, of course, be carefully 
sought for, and those searching for it will no 
doubt pry with care into every secret hiding- 
place, with the hope of finding it; whilst— 


to put the case in a homely way—it is “ all 
the time staring them in the face,” those in 
search of it overlooking it because of their 
idea that, in consequence of its great impor- 
tance, the utmost care will have been exer- 
cised in its concealment. _ 

So in the matter of diamond-smuggling. 
Artists—if we may profane the word—have 
come to. the front, men far ahead of the 
original stereotyped smugglers, who were 
contented to carry on their business in old- 
fashioned ways; ever cudgeling their brains 
to find out modes of concealment so elabor- 
ate as to make sure they would be discov- 
ered. All the more extraordinary devices 
of concealment, as they were thougut to be 
at the time, were one by one found out and 
battled with by the custom-house officers. 
Some of them were thought rather remark- 
able, as, for instance, those managed by 
means of artificial teeth—a set of these use- 
ful implements of mastication being fash- 
ioned in such a manner that every tooth 
possessed a cavity which contained one or 
more diamonds or other precious stones; the 
hole being deftly filled up with cement, dis- 
covery was thought impossible. By this in- 
genious mode of procedure, a large number 
of the rarer gems were at first smuggled 
without paying duty, chiefly by means of 
female aid. Waxing bolder by long-contin- 
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ued immunity from any discovery of their 
fraud, the officers on duty began to wonder 
why the same ladies had so often occasion 
to cross the Atlantic; and one of their num- 
ber surmising that it was ‘‘ for no good pur- 
pose,’’ determined to have a particular female 
carefully watched during the voyage. A 
stewardess with whom the officer had a 
friendly acquaintance was enlisted in the 
service, and this person did all she could to 
find out why the suspected ladies so fre- 
quently visited Europe; but to little purpose, 
as she thought, all she was able to discover 
being apparently not of much consequence. 
One day, however, whilst carefully examin- 
ing the berth in which the traveler slept, 
she found a broken tooth, which was hollow 
and exceedingly fragile. As the stewardess 
used artificial teeth, she naturally enough 
felt interested in the matter, and spoke to 
the voyager about the circumstance. The 
lady at first looked embarrassed, but then 
said she had been cheated by the dentist. At 
the end of the voyage the stewardess report- 
ed the circumstance to the officer, who after 
thinking it over, came to the conclusion that 
there was more in the affair of the hollow 
tooth than met the eye. New York is cele- 
brated for its dentistry; and on consulting 
one of the professors, the officer discovered 
that teeth of the sort had been made in quan- 
tity, and from different moulds, to the order 
of a very ’cute man, who said they were 
wanted to be sent to Europe. This state- 
ment afforded a sufficient cue, and accord- 
ingly, at the termination of the next voyage, 
two ladies, sisters, were respectfully but 
firmly requested to take out their artificial 
teeth. Remonstrance was unavailing; the 
teeth were made to disclose their hidden 
treasures, the result being that thirteen val- 
uable brilliants were confiscated, much to 
the chagrin of the fair smugglers. That 
little episode put an end to that mode of 
smuggling diamonds. 

There is a never-ending demand for these 
gems; and several of the earlier adventur- 
ers were known to have made money by 
means of the smuggling business. In real- 
ity, diamonds are a passion with many ladies, 
who must have them, no matter what they 
may cost. These gem-loving dames, in their 
eagerness to “‘ trade’? for jewels of all kinds, 
are not unfrequently cheated by persons 
who sell them ‘“‘ bogus ” diamonds, made of 
paste, at a comparatively cheap rate, under 
pretence of their being smuggled stones, 
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and that, having escaped the payment of 
duty, they are a bargain at the sum demand. 
ed. Wealthy ladies vie with each other a 
the various fashionable resorts in their dis. 
play of costly jewels and gems. It was 
stated a few months ago that a rich man’s 
wife wore upon her neck and breast every 
evening precious stones of the value of two 


hundred thousand dollars; other ladies dis. + 
playing jewels toa lesser amount. During & oi. 
a recent Saratoga season, one lady was hear § 
to boast that she had brought over a suite of & ...i, 
diamonds in the heels of several pairs of § .,. 
slippers which she had made on purpose to § ¢.¢+ 
contain them. These dainty articles were § ;,, , 
ostentatiously displayed, and taken notice § jj 
of by the searchers; but the heels were not Bf joa, 
suspected to be hollow, or to contain dia- § j;., 
monds. Hollow-heeled boots were at one 
time greatly in use as a part of the smug- § o¢ ) 
gling machinery. That mode of carrying on § ;.,), 
the illicit traffic was ultimately discovered § .1; 
by an under-steward of a liner, who, for “a § pun 
consideration,”’ communicated the secret to 


the custom-house authorities. Then fol- 
lowed a series of contrivances in the shape of 
double-bottomed trunks, valises with secret 
pockets, desks with hidden drawers, and 
guns and pistols which were so contrived as 
to contain a few of the much-coveted gems. 
All these contrivances were in turn discov- 
ered; they were just the kind of conceal- 
ments which the officers had their thoughts 
fixed upon. For a time, we believe, the 
professional diamond-carriers were discom- 
fited; but their discomfiture was not for 
long; the business was too profitable to be 
easily relinquished, however great the risks 
might be. 

Just as the customs authorities were un- 
der the impression that they had suppressed 
the illicit traffic, a new era in gem-smuggling 
was inaugurated, and more diamonds reached 
the United States ‘‘ duty free ” than before. 
Smuggling, it may be said, developed into 
fine art; at all events, the incidence of the 
trade for a brief period became so simple as 
to seem like child’s play; indeed, children 
were made to play an important part in the 
business. A story which lately became pub- 
lic shows how well the modern diamond- 
smugglers had laid to heart Poe’s precepts. 

‘‘ Please to hold my baby whilst my hus- 
band helps me to open my trunks; he will be 
quite good if you will shake his rattle,” said 
a lady passenger to the officer who was wait- 
ing to look over her traveling gear. And 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


that officer good-humoredly did as he was 
requested, shaking the rattle, to the great 
delight of the little one. The rattle in ques- 
tion, which, fastened to a ribbon, was tied to 
the child’s waist, was filled with gems of 
great value, a mode of smuggling that at the 
time was too simple for detection. 

A clever female attired in the costume of 
a Sister of Mercy was passed over by the 
officers because she had no luggage worth 
examining. She possessed, however, a fine 
string of beads, which, with downcast eyes, 
she kept telling. Safe on land, she was af- 
fectionately welcomed by two persons dressed 
in costumes similar to her own. Need it be 
told that she was a smuggler, and that her 
beads were so constructed that each held a 
diamond weighing seven or eight carats? 
Another ingenious person hit upon the plan 
of placing a few precious stones in a toy 
kaleidoscope which had been given to a 
child, who carried it ashore in safety. A 
number of homing pigeons kept in cages, 
and purchased in a village at Belgium, and 
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brought to the United States by way of Paris 
and Havre, also played a profitable part, each 
of the pigeons being freighted with a cargo 
of exquisite gems, concealed in quills, and 
carefully fastened to the message-bearing 
dove. An extensive system of diamond- 
smuggling was at one time carried on from 
Canadian ground by the aid of homing pig- 
eons. The discovery of this illicit trade was 
made accidentally by a farmer, who hap- 
pened to shoot one of the birds, and on ex- 
amining it found that there was fastened to 
its leg a quill containing a number of dia- 
monds. A clue being obtained, the local 
habitation of the pigeon proprietors was dis- 
covered, and their mode of business put an 
end to. The scheme, stated simply, was to 
fly every week or ten days a flock of a dozen 
or fifteen pigeons, each carrying about half- 
a-dozen gems. The value of the precious 
stones honestly imported is between eight 
and nine million dollars per annum, and it 
has been calculated that gems to half that 
sum escape payment of the duty. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


BY LULU W. 


B® had just run out of the room. She 

said she did not feel like listening to 
Aunt Margaret, whose dress we could hear 
swish, swishing, along the hall. Truth to 
tell, I, too, would have enjoyed being left 
tomy own devices. The quiet, the firelight, 
and the perfume of the rose Bess, my cousin, 
had left behind her, mingled into a charm 
it were wicked to break by anything but 
dreams. 

With my arms above my head, and my 
hair hanging loose, I had been indulging in 
sentimental reminiscences, until interrupted 
by Bess, a quarter of an hour ago. I had 
been raking the embers from an old fire,— 
it was still burning. That all happened six’ 
years ago. I was well enough to look at 
then, though my hair was red and my eyes 
black; and, for that matter, am still. I had 
a little money of my own, not enough to 
attract fortune-hunters, but a snug little 
income nevertheless. Happy days—happy 
me! For I was happy then; my smiles were 
mostly broad grins, and— 
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** All the world was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green.” 


I had had a faculty of saying sharp things 
and being unreasonable, and he was quick- 
tempered and prouder than Lucifer—viola 
tout! 

Life had shrunk and faded mightily since 
we parted. My little fortune went to swell 
the bubble of a speculating guardian, and 
when it broke, I set about teaching school 
in Gingertown. Six years spent in the so- 
ciety of the Gingertown young idea, is calcu- 
lated to have a most depressing effect, es- 
pecially when one braves the opposition of 
scores of uncles, cousins and aunts, and 
persistently sticks to it. Aunt Margaret is 
determined to marry me off, and her strong- 
est motive in asking me up for the holiday 
fortnight is based on her desire of securing a 
successful denouement to her deep laid 
schemes. 

Since she came in she has made a few 
remarks apropos of nothing,and sits pensively 
regarding her lace ruffles. She has no end 
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of style, and her perfect manners have gone 
a long ways toward making her boarding- 
house a fashionable and financial success. 
Did I forget to mention that Bess and I are 
making our visit in a boarding-house ? 
There is nothing the least bit boarding- 
housey about Aunt Margaret’s elegant es- 
tablishment, and I believe it is not generally 
alluded to as a boarding-house, but I call a 
spade a spade. It is a dreadful characteris- 
tic, but I was born with this gift for plain 
talk, and expect it to be counted more as a 
misfortune than a fault. 

Aunt Margaret regards me as a trifle vul- 
gar. Aunt Margaret, after six years of 
Gingertown, would not have that repose of 
manner which characterized the De Veres 
and the Fords, herself, but I should never 
dream of telling her so. 

*¢ What lovely hair you have, Katharine,” 
she says, turning her head to see me wield 
the hair-brush with a vigorous arm. 

“Tf you like red. Do I look twenty-six, 
Aunt Margaret?” 

The firelight flickers so across my face it 
is hard to distinguish crow’s-feet and wrin- 
kles; and Aunt Margaret considerately gives 
me the benefit of the doubt. 

““T am pretty well preserved—so is a 
mummy; but that is certainly an odious 
comparison.”’ 

‘Mr. Harris admires you very much.” 

Iam gazing at the darned sleeve of the 
old black silk I am about to put on, and curl 
my lip. I don’t like darned sleeves or Rob- 
inson Crusoe, as Bess and I call Mr. Harris, 
on account of his evidently having been in- 
tended for a desert island. Some men never 
meet their destiny, and Harris has yet to 
find his island. 

‘“*T shall never admire him;’’ I rejoin with 
vehemence. ‘I like a man with a natural 
growth of hair on his head, and a nose that 
is not a curiosity for shapelessness.”’ 

Robinson Crusoe’s does not stand out from 
his face at all; it is simply spread between 
his cheeks. ; 

“At your age, and in your circumstances, 
Katherine, money is money.” 

‘‘And a nose, a nose. I don’t care if he 
is almost a millionaire. And I never could 
care for a hide and leather man.”’ 

This was my vulgar way of alluding to his 
business. Aunt Margaret gave her should- 
ers a shrug. ; 

. “You have not enough romance in your 
composition to make it at all likely that you 
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will ever marry for love. Now there is 
Bess, all romance, just your opposite.” 

‘* Perhaps she could fancy your Harris,” | 
reply, maliciously. 

‘* Nonsense, Katherine; Mr. Harris is not 
so dreadful. I am a little anxious about 
Bess, I confess. I believe the foolish little 
thing isin love. Haven't you observed a 
restraint in her manner, a sighing, senti- 
mental way of gazing at nothing lately, that 
would indicate such a state of affairs ?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t noticed anything particularly 
spooney, and yet, she is changed.” 

I had not thought of her being in love. I 
have finished draping the black lace on my 
neck, as artistically as I know how, and sur- 
prised and a little startled, perhaps, at Aunt 
Margaret’s discovery, I resume my chair 
opposite her. 

‘** He is not a fortune-hunter, I am sure of 
that, and his family is as good as her own.” 

This was a great deal for Aunt Margaret 
to admit. So she had discovered, first, that 
Bess was in love, and second, knew all about 
him.” 

‘“*He depends on his wits for a living. 
Writes for magazines, gets up reviews and I 
don’t know what all. They tell me he is 
bound to rise. He has been with me four 
years, and I really am quite fond of him my- 
self. He has very taking ways. The only 
thing that keeps him back is his pride. He 
is poor, while she is—well, you know, Bess 
is rich in her ownright. She is such a dear 
little thing, I can’t bear to see her breaking 
her heart, and looking so forlorn when they 
ought to be happy together.” 

‘* He cares for her, then?” 

**T am sure of it.” 

‘* He is worthy of her?” 

‘“* Yes, thoroughly, in every way.” 

And you want me to 

To help make the match. You have the 
greatest influence with Bess, and I believe 
could win her confidence easily. A person 
of so much tact could dé a great deal toward 
bringing things to a satisfactory issue.” 

‘‘And your other reason for wishing to en- 
list my sympathy and co-operation ?” 

‘‘ Your are sharp, Katherine. One would 
think you had had experience.” 

Ihad. More than that, I understood my 
aunt very well. 

‘* It is best to be candid. ‘You can be very 
fascinating yourself. You might spoil Bess’s 
chances for happiness. Promise me you will 
do nothing to 
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‘“T will be a very grandmother, aunt. I 
will not look crossways at him. But this is 
acase of mutual affection; no knife could 
cut their love in two, or Katherine, either, 
probably, and I shall certainly do all I can to 
convert Bess into Mrs.”——. 

Barrymore.” 

I had risen, for Aunt Margaret was on the 
point of going. Thetea-bell hadrung. She 
was on the other side of the threshold. 

Barrymore! After all, there may be more 
than one Barrymore. Philip Barrymore 
was the name of the hero of my dreams. 

I fell back into my chair, clutching at the 
arms. It was very foolish of me, but I could 
not help it. If the chair had not been just 
where it was, I should have sat on the floor. 

Why—why, Katherine!” 

“It’s nothing,’ I murmured, while the 
chairs and tables went spinning around. I 
should have fainted, but for a determination 
not to so disgrace myself. I am strong- 
willed; you should see what a square jaw I 
have. 

Katherine! ” 

“St. Vitus’ dance, aunt. I—I’m subject 
to it.” 

‘‘T never suspected you of having nerves. 
It must be your school-teaching. If you 
would only listen to Mr. Harris ”»—— 

Gingertown forever, first. See, I am all 
right now. Goto tea; don’t worry. I shall 
follow you in a few minutes.” 

Ialmost pushed her out and closed the 
door. If it should be my Barrymore! I was 
in honor bound to resign all claim to him; 
to make no attempt to win him back. I 
called on Memory to hold up her glass, and 
for a few moments I gazed on the picture of 
the past it held, with his handsome, dark 
face in the foreground. 

He was not one who could easily forget. 
If he and Bess’s lover proved the same, it 
would prove, to my satisfaction, at least, 
that he had never really been mine. I rec- 
ollected yesterday slipping up behind Bess. 
She had been marking on the window with 
her diamond ring, P. B.”’ 

I remember those letters carved on the 
trunk of a tree, with “‘K. F.” underneath. 
The smell of violets, the strains of an old 
Waltz, and behold! his face is before me, 
his hand on mine. 

Bah, what stuff! As if he were a ghost, 
perpetually popping up like a jack-in-the- 
box whenever things took a sentimental 
turn. 

21 
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My reveries made me late for supper. As 
I came past the library afterwards, I saw 
some one standing beside Bess, talking to 
her in a low voice, but very earnestly. 

It was Philip Barrymore. I did not pause 
in my walk past the door; but with averted 
head and quickened step flew to my room. 
Meet we will, sooner or later, but I must 
have a little more time, first. 

After the theatre, the next evening, I 
went into my cousin’s room fora talk. She 
was standing before the glass, in her soft, 
gray dress, and well she deserved my old 
pet name of Pigeon, I thought, as I gazed 
upon her. She was fair and plump, and had 
regular dove’s eyes. Naturally quiet and 
shy she was, with the softest cooing voice in 
the world. 

‘* It’s you, Katherine; I’m so glad. I was 
worrying about you. You have acted so 
queerly this evening; and what has put that 
terrible look into your eyes ?” 

“Cramps,” I rejoin, laconically, drawing 
her down beside me in the great easy-chair. 
‘Or a haunting fear that Crusoe will bear 
me away to his desert island before I am 
ready. But, talking of eyes, why have yours 
looked so red and moist lately ?”’ 

‘* A sty coming, perhaps.” 

“Don’t talk to me of stys; no such thing. 
You’ve been shedding midnight tears, and 
having regular fits of the blues—that’s what. 
I can see right through you, Pigeon, you 
transparent little hypocrite. You’re in love, 
head over heels; and to think of the child 
trying to keep it to herself.” 

The little thing was rosy and pale and 
breathless, all at once. She gave me a be- 
seeching look, and I hugged her there and 
then. 

‘* Now make a clean breast of it; tell me 
all—all— all.” 

Why, Katherine,”—— 

‘Don’t you ‘why, Katherine,’ me.” I 
look at her severely. ‘‘ You are in love, 
then. Is he worthy of you? Stop; I seea 
whole avalanche of superlative adjectives in 


. your eyes; well, suppose he is, though I 


doubt it. I assure you, he will find me hard 
to please. But, prisoner at the bar, since 
you love each other, in the classic language 
of Shakespeare, what’s the row? Why 
these moans and groans, this general lachry- 
mosity ? ”’ 

** Must I tell you?” 

** You just must.” 

‘*]’m sure he loves me, but it’s my miser- 
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able money—how I hate it; I wish I had 
not a penny—that keeps him from telling 
me so, and we’re both m-m-miserable. I’m 
so unhappy, I—I don’t care to 1-live without 
him, and he—he’s ”—— 

‘In the same boat. There, there, don’t 
cry, Pigeon.”’ 

She has her head tucked under my arm, 
and is sobbing her affectionate, discouraged 
little heart out. Isay every reassuring thing 
which occurs to me, and make promises 
ruthlessly. I feel as if it is the safest way 
for me. 

**You shall be married by Easter, and I 
will be your first bridesmaid. I shall stand 
up with—let me see—with Daisy.” 

Pigeon laughs at this. ‘ Daisy’’ is one 
of her ardent admirers, an innocent-faced, 
confiding young gosling, with great expecta- 
tions. His grandfather has money, anda 
diseased liver, which is bound to carry him 
off before long. 

“I feel better already. Ah! If papa only 
would consent. I’m glad I had to tell you 
everything. There is something so strong 
about you, Katherine. You are equal toa 
whole regiment of girls. If I had been a 
man, I should have married you long ago.” 

** That’s brave of you. Not many would 
be willing to marry a woman ‘equal to a 
whole regiment.’ ” 

I laugh at the idea. ‘* What a dear little 
hubby you would make.”’ 

* There isn’t any ring to your laugh to- 
night. Do tell me, Katherine, were you 
ever in love, and—disappointed ? ” 

This was a feeler. I hesitate, just a mo- 
ment. 

* Yes, once, long, long ago, ‘when I was 
young and charming.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Ah! And you never breathed a word of 
it before. What was he like, and what hap- 
pened?” 

‘¢ Very much like old Crusoe, only more 
so; and nothing happened worth mention- 
ing. He was fond of mushrooms and ate 
some toad-stools once by mistake. It was a 
great mistake. You see it couldn’t be recti- 
fied very well. It made a great impression 
on me. I assure you I have never cared for 
mushrooms since.” 

“Katherine, you wretch! You ought to 
go on the stage.” 

*“*T ought to go to bed, and I’m going. 
Put your arms around my neck and solemnly 
swear you love me better than anyone in the 

hole world.” 


And so I do, except 

“Except. Very well. "Twas ever thus 
—buttered side down again. But kiss me 
and let me go. I’m willing to be second to 
—one. Good-night.” 

I looked in the glass when I regained my 
room to see if my hair was white, and oh, 
how I sympathized with the early martyrs! 
I was a whole Fox’s book full, myself. Will 
that girl, that dear, happy-go-lucky little 
Pigeon, ever realize what I have suffered 
to-night ? i 

There is very little comfort in being a mar- 
tyr. Fate has favored me wonderfully. I 
have yet to meet my old love and Pigeon’s 
new one face to face. Some business mat- 
ters called him away for a few days, and 
since his return I have, by various hooks 
and crooks, been able to keep out of his way. 
Several times I have had narrow escapes, 
and I have been obliged to perform incredi- 
ble feats of agility in the way of hiding and 
disappearing, to elude him; and it is greatly 
to my satisfaction, if not my credit, that I 
have been successful. But the game is up. 
Aunt Margaret gives a party for us to-night. 
We are going away to-morrow, I to my din- 
gy school-room and Gingertown’s hateful 
gossip; Bess to her beautiful home. Such 
is life! 

Heigho! Heigho! We must all have our 
ups and downs. My ups were delightful 
while they lasted, and a young woman who 
sets up in the martyr line should be able to 
endure her downs with tolerable equanimity. 
But my whole soul abhors poverty and its 
small economies. I hate mended dresses 
and frayed collars, cheap shoes and inferior 
gloves. I declare to the contrary to Aunt 
Margaret and Bess. I insist that the strug- 
gle with poverty is ennobling, that school 
teaching is good discipline, and quote Em- 
erson and Ruskin at them to prove it. But 
I don’t believe a word of it, myself. The 
fact is, Iam getting to be a dreadful story- 
teller, especially since I undertook to bea 
martyr. I tell whoppers on the slightest 
provocation, without regard to my conscience 
or a hereafter. 

I am not over-pleased with the effect of 
my toilet, as I look at myself in the glass. 
The preliminary groans and squeaks of 
the violins announce the arrival of the mu- 
sicians, as I pin my violets to my dress. I 
smile a little mockingly, looking down at 
them, and murmur, cynically: ‘ Flowers 
appropriate to the occasion.” 
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Lying awake nights and reflecting on my 
unhappy lot has made me thin and pale. 
Beside Bess I am positively scrawny, and 
look taller than ever. There is something 
ridiculous about my position, renouncing 
when I have nothing to renounce, and giv- 
ing up all claim toa heart Ineverhad. A 
fig for my martyrdom! And yet, I can’t help 
feeling, yes, knowing, that if I chose, I could 
win him back. I am older, I know more of 
the world than Bess, I understand him a 
thousand times better than she ever could; 
but [am “in honor bound.’”? He belongs 
to Bess, and I resolutely determine to forget 
the lines that have been in my head all day: 
“Oh! that ’twere possible, after long grief and pain, 

To feel the arms of my tried love 

Round me once again.”’ 

It is not possible—at any rate, he is Bess’s 
lover, and it would be highly improper. 
Aunt Margaret sticks her head in and tells 
me Tam “ radiant.”” Radiant! She ought 
to put on glasses. It was very polite of her. 
It is not well-bred for aunts to tell nieces 
they are frights, and Aunt Margaret is all 
manners. 

I fall again into melancholy musing. I 
am awfully ashamed of it, and disgusted with 
myself; but I can’t help it. I am thinking 
that the gilt is pretty well rubbed off my 
piece of gingerbread, and wondering whether 
it’s worth eating, when Bess floats in, ready 
to go down. 

She is radiant, a lovely vision in blue and 
silver. She throws down her fan and begins 
drawing on one of her little gloves. 

“Katherine, congratulate me; I’m en- 
gaged. I had a letter from him to-day. Such 
aletter! Shall I read?” 

“No, don’t. Let me imagine it.” 

‘‘ His cousin has taken him into partner- 
ship. Did I ever tell you he has arich cous- 
in in the wholesale boot and shoe business ? 
And so it’s settled; and we are going to be 
married at Easter, just as you said. Wish 
me joy.” 

I did, though it cost me something, areal 
ing straight into her bright eyes. 

“Mercy! it sounds like a 
You certainly ought to study for the stage, 
you have such a stagey way.” 

We go down-stairs together, but that is 
the last opportunity I have of speaking to 
Bess. I see Philip Barrymore making his 
way toward her, and my only thought after 
that is to keep out of his reach for a little 
longer. I am a miserable coward, I don’t 
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deny. Like the “‘ Brook,” I “ make a sud- 
den sally,” several of them. “Islip, I slide,” 
and in and out I “‘ wind about,” and fortune 
smiles, for it is close on eleven and we have 
not yet come face to face. I have escaped 
by the skin of my teeth several times. Once 
—horrors! in one of my sudden sallies, I 
plunged head-first into the middle of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s waistcoat. He doubled up like 
a jackknife, and by the time he recovered I 
had vanished. 

I am sitting now on a little sofa in asmall, 
dimly-lighted side room. It is secluded and 
quiet. I have an ice on my lap, and Daisy, 
my companion in exile, beams on me while 
I refresh myself after the chase. The sound 
of music and laughter comes to us faint, yet 
sweet. I can see, by craning my necka 
little, Bess and her lover whirling around 
among the dancers. Daisy is disposed to 
become confidential. He spreads his hand- 
kerchief on his knees and leans forward, 
clasping his hands thereon. I am through 
with the few general remarks I had on hand, 
and Daisy has said ‘“‘ Oh,” “Ah,” and “ In- 
deed ”’ at the right places. 

**Do I strike you, Miss Ford, as being—a 
—aw—spooney ?” 

““Spooney? Not in the least. Why?’’ 

‘I’m glad of it; I am, indeed. I think 
an immense lot of your good opinion, and I 
know you would hate a fellow that showed 
he was dead-gone on a girl, you know.” 

Daisy was flourishing through his little 
speech without help from me. I supposed 
he was waiting for a chance to rave about 
Bess, and then I would kindly but firmly 
indicate the true state of things to him. 

‘*T spoke to your aunt, and she—she re- 
ferred me to you.” 

Oh! she did? Did she expect me to take 
a personal interest in all of Bess’s numerous 
suitors? Daisy gave a grasshoppery little 
spring toward me, and his pale eyes bright- 
ened. I gazed at him compassionately. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Ford, I’m 
desperately in love with—but you haven’t 
the faintest idea with whom ? ” 

** Not the faintest,’? I murmer. 
is lost on Daisy. 

love her for herself alone.” 

“Very good of you,” I rejoin, thinking of 
Bess’s snug little penny. 

‘Ahem! She’s worth it, she worth it. I 
have taken care that she’s well informed re- 
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‘‘An old grandfather? How old?” 

Daisy glances at me, pauses and resumes: 

‘“*T believe she returns my affection, but 
until I am sure of it, I cannot know a mo- 
ment’s peace.”’ 

‘Very sad, I’m sure. Let me see; who 
did you say was yeur favorite poet? Mil- 
ton, wasn’t it? I dote on Tupper, Martin 
Farquhar, you know. I call ‘ How doth the 
little busy bee!’ the gem of the language. 
I hope you agree with me.’’ 1 smiled my 
sweetest. 

“T? Oh, certainly! Ofcourse! Lovely, 
lovely! *? gasped my companion, staring at 
me. 

Silence falls between us for aspace. Fi- 
nally, Daisy remarks that he cares very 
little for poetry. 

“As for literary girls, they are the worst, 
with their grammar and spectacles. They 
positively scare me. There was one—she 
wrote graveyard verses for the ‘ Flash ’— 
staying at Fox Lake last summer, aud I 
assure you she made my life miserable.”’ 

Daisy speke feelingly. 

‘¢ She was pretty, if she did wear goggles, 
and an awful flirt. She was smart enough, 
too, you’d never suspect her of poetry; but 


she had a way of poking fun at a fellow, that 
was 
‘¢ Inexcusable.” 
*¢ But tell me, Miss Ford, I’m awfully in 


This is thrown away. 


love, and want your advice. But the lady 
is—well, peculiar. How shall I break it to 
her?” 

“ Gently, gently, by all means.”’ 

“ Y-yes, I shouldn’t naturally care to—to 
frighten her. She’s very much like you, 
Miss Ford; what would you say if I proposed 
to you?” 

A horrible suspicion seizes hold of me. 
Can it be—— 

‘Yes, you are the angel I adore, Miss 
Ford, Katherine. Tell me, oh, tell me you 
are mine. Forgive my want of frankness, 
and tell me you can and do ’”’»—— 

“‘Can’t, and don’t, and never will! If 
you don’t get up off the carpet, and let go 
my hand, I shall have a fit. I’m subject to 
fits, 1 feel one coming on now. O-0-0-o!”’ 

He was gone; he fairly flew. I never 
wanted to indulge in hysterics so bad in my 
life; but I had seen Bess and her lover 
steering for our retreat, and the blood-curd- 
ling groan which warned Daisy of my ap- 
proaching fit came not a moment too soon. 
I had barely time to step behind a conven- 
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ient curtain and draw its folds into shape 
before they were in the room. Througha 
tiny loop-hole I beheld Bess staring blankly 
about. 

‘* That girl is a perfect will-o’-the-wisp for 
the last few days. Like the Irishman’s flea 
—if she will pardon the expression—you can 
put your hand on her and she isn’t there, 
I’m sure I saw her coming here with Mr, 
Deane.” 

““Then she has probably gone with Mr. 
Deane,” said Mr. Barrymore, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘*So you knew a Miss Ford once. Would 
n’t it be odd if your Miss Ford and my cous- 
in were identical? But nothing so nice ever 
does happen.” 

His Miss Ford! 

‘‘T see your partner coming to claim you 
for this waltz. If you will excuse me, I 
will remain in this cozy little nook until it 
is over. I am rather tired of dancing.” 

So after she had floated smilingly away, 
he settled himself on the little sofa. His 
profile was toward me; there was a nose for 
your admiration, Aunt Margaret! He sat, 
lost in thought, for what seemed an age to 
me, standing stiff and straight against the 
wall, clutching my skirts tightly with both 
hands. 

Suddenly he dived to the floor and picked 
up my bunch of violets. At that very in- 
stant the fastening to my chatelaine gave 
way, and my fan fell to the floor. 

I came out, with all the sangfroid the 
situation would permit. The discovery of 
my flowers had, perhaps, put him on the 
scent, for he did not appear as overcome as 
I anticipated. My manners would have 
done credit to Aunt Margaret. I was glad 
to meet Mr. Barrymore again; it is always 
pleasant to renew old friendships, etc., etc. 

‘Good heavens, Katherine! Do not speak 
to me asif I were some Smith or Brown. 
And so you are Miss Ford. I understood 
you were married before I went abroad, 
after 

‘“‘IT shall be Katherine Ford to the end of 
the chapter. And now, let me congratulate 
you on your engagement.”’ 

There are several loud crashes in the mu- 
sic, the waltz will soon end. One long 
stride brings him close to my side. 

‘“‘Are you crazy? If not, perhaps you 
will kindly tell me the name of my fiancée ?” 

‘‘ Certainly; my cousin, Bessie Rogers, 
the nicest 
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The mystified expression cleared from his 
face, and a short, light laugh blew it away 
entirely. 

‘“‘ Don’t you know that she belongs to my 
cousin, Paul Barrymore?” One of the 
finest °—— 


“Oh!” Westand gazing at each other. 


A third person might have found us amus- 
ing. 
‘That was why you were hiding. Did 
any thought of me make you choose these ?” 
He held up my flowers: My tongue has 
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lost its glibness. I cannot think of a single 
fib likely to escape detection instantly, and 
remain silent. Bess comes in unobserved. 

‘** So she was your Miss Ford! Katherine, 
how mean of you to say he looked like Cru- 
soe. Mushrooms, indeed! ” 

Here I am at theend of the chapter; but 
Iam not Katherine Ford. My husband, to 
be sure, is in the boot and shoe business, 
but I do not allow anybody to call hima 
hide and leather man. 


SONNET. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


HE finest thought created by a soul 
Has no expression save within the life, . 
But fills its fated office toward the whole, 
Uninjured by the crash of outer strife; 
And this sweet opening of supernal sight, 
Although its vision seem to pass away, 
Leaves as its track a photographic light, 
That richly brightens every spirit-day. 
From noble hearts this glow reflected shines, 
Until its halo o’er a common face 
Spreads dress of joy, that often so refines 
It wears a rapture of angelic grace, 
Such thought the richest feeling will secure, 
And give us rapid growth in wisdom pure. 


JACK HARKNESS’S REFORMATION. 


BY ANDREW B. APPLEBY. 


IT appears to me like somethin’ ort 
to be done with that feller Harkness, 
an’ with his wife, too, fur that matter.” 

The speaker was a man apparently sixty 
years of age, but his tall sinewy form stood 
erect, and, notwithstanding his gray hairs, 
it was plain to the casual observer that old 
Jim Ganey was good for several years yet. 

It was at the close of an autumn day, when 
a party who had been working the “ big 
road” halted for roll-call. The road 
stretched itself out for several miles over 
flint hills, along picturesque valleys, and 
across streams that were innocent of all 


bridges, other than the primitive foot-log. 
Twice every year old Jim Ganey called upon 
all able-bodied citizens of Heelstring dis- 
trict, between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty years, to work the road. 

And such road working it was! There 
was no turnpike to keep in condition. There 
was no road-tax, except such as old Jim 
levied in the form of labor upon the sturdy 
natives. At seven o’clock in the morning 
all hands assembled at the point, where the 
road crossed the district line. Some brought 
picks, others axes, still others scythes, spades; 
in fact whatever happened to be the hand- 
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iest when they left home, or would be the 
easiest handled during the day. Every 
man supplied his own tools and used them 
to suit himself. 

During the day the entire body marched 
over the eight miles of road. Occasionally 
Ganey would point out a stump or a large 
stone, which he desired removed, and there 
was a noticeable increase in his interest in 
official duties when they came in the vicinity 
of his own home; but usually the men were 
left to make their own selection of work. 
Some, who had brought no tools, confined 
themselves to throwing out loose stones; 
others occasionally cut three notches on 
convenient trees at the roadside, with never 
a thought of the royal origin of the custom. 
Some of the men even brought horses along 
and rode the greater portion of the way, but 
contrived to claim their attendance. 

It was after the roll had been called, that 
the party fell to discussing Jack Harkness, 
the only absentee. It was a clear case of 
being conspicuous by his absence, and Jack’s 
family affairs were weighed in the balance 
of Heelstring public opinion, and found 
wofully wanting. 

“What is the matter with Harkness?” 
asked Dick Archer, a ‘ new comer,’’ who 
had recently arrived from the ‘‘ Western Re- 
serve.” 

W’y, tell ye! exclaimed Abe Thorn. 
‘¢ He come over here from a ’j’inin’ county, 
an’ bought a piece o’ land down on Beaver 
Creek; but he hain’t no manner account. He 
won’t half work; he drinks the worst article 
of cross-holler licker he can sker up; he 
won’t work the road, an’ he licks his woman.”’ 

‘* When she don’t clean him up,” sug- 
gested Ganey; ‘ for I’ve hearn that the old 
woman ain’t no slouch in these here family 
misunderstandings; but then there wouldn’t 
be anything in that.” And the old man 
shook his head doubtfully. 

‘“*Well, ef we’d regelate him a little, I 
think the old woman would regelate ’erself,”’ 
said Bill Hankins. I’m in favor of givin’ 
any feller that whoops his woman a dose of 
his own medicine.” ‘ 

Before the war,’ said Ganey, we us’t 
to take a hand in sich matters, an’ jest after, 
when things was kinder onsettled; but I tell 
ye this here thing o’ takin’ the law into our 
own hands, is mighty onsartin—mighty on- 
sartin.”’ 

‘1 move this meetin’ come to order to 
consider Harkness’s case,’ suggested Thorn. 


‘¢ ‘You hear the motion,’’ said the old man. 
‘¢ All in favor, say aye.”’ 

There was a rousing response. 

‘* All opposed had better git up an’ dust, 
an’ keep their mouths shet besides.”” After 
a pause, during which nobody ‘ dusted,” 
Ganey added, ‘I app’int myself cha’rman. 
Gentleman, you will set down.” 

The men scattered themselves over fallen 
trees, stumps and stones, a few crouching 
down upon the ground. 

Bill Hankins first took the floor—or ground 
—and presented the entire subject ina 
manner that called forth the admiration of 
all Heelstring; for Bill was considered a 
“right smart talker.” He recited the his- 
tory of Harkness from beginning to end, and 
dwelt strongly upon the fact that he had 
repeatedly whipped his wife, who bore scars 
in evidence thereof. He concluded with a 
proposition to call on the subject in a body, 
and take him out and give him a “ genteel 
thrashin’.” 

Abe Thorn followed in the same vein 
endorsing Bill’s proposition warmly. Then 
there was along pause. For it is a noticeable 
fact that however free men may be in infor- 
mally expressing their views, the moment 
they are thrust into an organized public 
meeting, the majority are overawed, become 
nervous, and, in a measure, lose their power 
of speech. This was especially true of the 
Heelstringers. 

‘*Le’s hear from Mister Archer,” sug- 
gested the chairman. 

Archer had been in the Heelstring district 
but a few months; and, not yet being subject 
to road-tax, had been working as a substitute 
for a neighbor. This phase of life was 
something new to him, and he scarcely knew 
what to say. He respected law and order 
above all other things, and he could not 
endorse the proposition of Hankins and 
Thorn. But was it advisable to say so? 
He knew he was treading on treacherous 
ground. He was careful in his language, 
and endeavored to mildly but plainly con- 
demn any unlawful procedure. He was 
easy in his manner, well trained in speech, 
and impressed the householders of Heel- 
string as ‘‘a purty sharp feller,” notwith- 
standing that his argument was received 
with many negative head-shakings. 

‘“‘ Now, gentleman,” said he in conclusion, 
‘“‘there is certainly a legal way in which to 
punish a man for beating his wife. A com- 
plaint should be filed in some court of com- 
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petent jurisdiction, where he will be given 
a fair trial and punished according to law.’’ 

Accordin’ to law!’ sneered Bill. ‘‘ Law 
costs somethin’ in this country. There’s 
fees fur the ’squire, and fees fur the consta- 
ble, an’ fees fur the witnesses, an’ we tax- 
payers would have to foot the bills. I don’ 
want any law in mine. I got into a lawsuit 
once over twenty bushels of corn, an’ it cost 
me jest even twenty dollars to git out. Be- 
sides, he’s guilty, an’ everybody knows it.” 

‘“Fellers,” said Josh Meathers. ‘“‘I jest 
want to git in one word. Exceptin’ Uncle 
Jim, I’m the oldest man on the ground. 
Now, I propose a compromise between Bill’s 
plan and Mr. Archer’s. We needn’t be in 
ahurry about the thrashin’. Hit’s somethin’ 
that'll wait. I ain’t in favor o’ goin’ into 
court. Jestice comes too high there fur us 
common fellers to afford it. Le’s app’int a 
committee to go an’ see Jack and tell ’im 
this here thing’s got to stop, or the neighbors 
will take ’im out an’ tan his hide fur ’im. 
It ‘ll be givin’ ’im a chanct.”’ 

There were a number of approving nods, 
and Meathers moved the appointment of the 
committee. Without waiting for a second, 
Ganey put the question. There were numer- 
ous but not very enthusiastic ayes, and 
there were a few subdued noes. 

‘‘The motion’s kerried,’”’ said the chair- 
man. ‘* An’ I app’int on that committee 
Josh Meathers, an’ Abe Thorn, an’ Sam 
Bewler; an’ I will act with ’em an’ be 
churman.” 

The meeting adjourned, and the crowd 
slowly dispersed. The committee, however, 
lagged behind for a consultation, which was 
finished with a remark by the overseer. 

‘“*T guess, bein’ as I was churman of the 
meetin’ and of the committee, I might as 
well go an’ see Harkness by myself. I’ve 
got to see ’im to-morror about not workin’ 
the road, so it’ll come handy to give *im 
his orders about the other matter.” 

The other members silently acquiesced, 
and each wended his way homeward. 

Some one has said that every community 
has its little great man, or individual of 
small capacity, but great aspirations, who 
pushes himself forward on every occasion 
as the leading citizen of his neighborhood. 
Old Jim Ganey was such a man; and the 
alacrity with which he stepped to the front 
in all local affairs, from a camp-meeting to 
a barn-raising, would have been amusing, 
had his character been thoroughly under- 
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stood. But then, the people of Heelstring 
never troubled themselves about a deep 
insight into human nature, or an analysis of 
characters. 

When Ganey reached home that evening, 
he lost no time in fully apprising his wife 
of the importance of the mission before him. 
That good soul listened patiently to all the 
circumstances relating thereto, but when 
the story was finished, she shook her head 
and remarked with a sigh:— 

‘* Be kerful, Jeems! Be kerful.”’ 

kerfull’’? exclaimed the old man 
indignantly. ‘* Don’t ye reckon I know my 
own business?’ And he relapsed into grim 
silence for the remainder of the evening. 

About three miles from Ganey’s home, 
down on the narrow bottom of Beaver 
Creek, stood the log cabin of Jack Harkness. 
The premises presented an appearance that 
was uninviting in the extreme. A few yards 
from the cabin was a pole shed, scantily 
covered with straw, which served the pur- 
pose of a stable for Harkness’s only horse. 
His crib was a rail pen. There were no 
other outbuildings. The fifteen acres of 
bottom was inclosed by a rail fence sadly in 
need of repair. The only crop in the field, 
beyond a few truck patches, was about ten 
acres of corn; which, although badly grown 
up in weeds, would probably yield half a 
crop. This, however, was due rather to the 
natural productiveness of the soil, rather 
than the industry of the proprietor. 

A single glance at the house would have 
convinced an architect that, whatever else 
it might lack, the structure was certainly 
well ventilated—too well in fact; for half 
the panes in the only window had long since 
been broken out, and the vacancy was filled 
with pillows, that projected half way through, 
or with paper pasted over the sash. The 
house was sadly in need of “ chinking,”’ 
that desirable feature having been dispensed 
with when the cabin was built the previous 
spring. The interior was marked by an en- 
tire absence of unnecessary furniture. A 
home-made bedstead, a small table, two 
‘* split-bottom” chairs, a dry-goods box, 
which served for a cupboard, and a few 
cooking utensils comprised the household 
goods. 

The day before the road-working, Jack 
had spent at the ‘ still-house,”’ a few miles 
down the creek. As the result of his spree, 
he was not in a condition for even such 
light physical exertion, as was required in 
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working the road. When Jim Ganey 
mounted his horse that morning to go to 
Harkness’s place, he was fully aware of the 
reason for the latter’s absence the day 
before. While on his way, the road over- 
seer mentally prepared several moral lectures, 
which he intended to deliver in a paternal 
way to the delinquent. Ganey appreciated 
the importance of his errand, but when he 
rode down the steep hill, approaching Hark- 
ness’s cabin, his ideas were not so clear as 
when he left home, and when he called 
‘*¢ Hello! ’’ he was at an utter loss as to what to 
say. 

**Won’t you ‘light ?” asked Jack, coming 
to the door. 

Ganey alighted, hitched his horse to a tree, 
and entered the house. Mrs. Harkness was 
seated in a chair, darning an old stocking. 
She was a large, muscular woman, and the 
visitor was impressed with the importance 
of Jack’s undertaking whenever he en- 
deavored to chastise her. The old man 
opened the subject by asking Harkness why 
he didn’t turn out to the road-working. 

“Jest gittin’ over a spree,’’ explained 
Jack laconically. 

“‘ These here sprees are a-gittin’ you into 
trouble, Jack,’ said the old man, witha 
suggestive shake of his head, and after a 
pause he added, “‘ an’ it’s commonly reported 
that you abuse your woman.” 

Then followed a longer pause. Ganey 
cleared his throat, took a chew of tobacco, 
passed the twist to Jack, and continued. 
“Yesterday, you see, the boys had a little 
meetin’ after roll-call, an’—an’ I’m a-tellin’ 
you fur yer own good; I’m talkin’ as a friend 
0’ your’n; and they—that is, the boys, 
decided that no fellar that wallops his wife 
can stay in Heelstring deestrict.”’ 

There! It was out at last, and the road 
overseer breathed easier, now that the ice 
was broken. Harkness’s eyes sought the 
floor, while he endeavored to hide his confu- 
sion. 

The boys,” added the visitor, app’inted 
a committee, of which I am churman ’’—— 


“‘An’ you’re a-goin’ to run me an’ Jack 
outen the country, are you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harkness. 

W’y, no, Mis’ Harkness; we ”—— 

“Oh! but don’t I know?” interrupted 
the woman. ‘ There ha’int no better feller 
anywhere than Jack when he’s sober, an’ 
when he’s drunk I can take kere of myself. 
An’ you, a neighbor, a-comin’ in an’ a-tryin’ 
to run us off! We’ve got jest as much right 
here as you have. Take that! an’ that!” 

And as she spoke, she gave the chairman 
two stinging blows in the face. 

“Sary!”’ exclaimed Jack, reproachfully, 
springing in front of her, ‘* you mustn’t do 
that! He’s an’ old””—— 

But Sarah had sunk down upon the floor, 
and was crying bitterly. Jim Ganey had 
taken the first opportunity to slip unobserved 
out of the house, and Jack and his wife were 
alone. Just how it occurred, the people of 
Heelstring never learned, but it was cur- 
rently reported that they renewed the pledges 
of their courting days, and Jack was known 
to declare that ‘‘a woman that ’ud fight for 
him was worth treatin’ white; but ef it was 
anybody else, he’d whoop ’em jest to show 
his spite, an’ how little use he had fur the 
committee.”’ 

It soon became well known that Harkness 
had renounced his allegiance to the still- 
house interests. The ‘‘ worm” fence around 
the little bottom field grew several rails tall- 
er; the cabin was ‘‘chinked;”’ the pillows 
disappeared from the window and glass was 
substituted. Jack and Sarah began to wear 
better clothes, and even went to church oc- 
casionally. 

As to the road overseer—that gentleman 
kept close at home until a slight discoloration 
under his left eye disappeared. A few days 
later, when he saw the remainder of the 
committee, he made a report favorable both 
to himself and to Jack, and strongly advo- 
cated law ana order. ‘ Fur,” added he, 
“I’m afeared the t’other thing mout not 
pay. Hit’s mighty onsartin’.” 


Wirt mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the wild geese fly, 
Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky. 


—WHITTIER. 
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VOLETE UNO STUZZICADENTI? 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


I THINK it is just too mean for anything. 
I have been here three weeks, and 
haven’t seen a single Italian yet!” 

The speaker was one of a group of girls 
which was gathered on one of the broad piaz- 
zas of the Hunter House, in that most charm- 
ing of all the villages among the Catskills— 
Hunter, Greene County, New York. 

There had been slight showers, just enough 
to prevent the usual stroll to some point of 
interest among the mountains, or the inevi- 
table game of croquet, and nearly all the 
boarders were loitering on the piazzas, wait- 
ing for the dinner gong to sound. Conse- 
quently, there were plenty of listeners to the 
above speech, and a chorus of voices rang 
out in reply. 

‘‘An Italian! What do you want to see 
an Italian for? Didn’t you ever see one in 
New York? Why, I’veseen lots with hand- 
organs. Oh, I know! Bobolink wants to 
have a hand-organ and monkey come to 
amuse her while it rains.” 

The young girl who had first spoken stood 
half-laughing, half-indignant during all this 
hubbub, and when it had subsided, said, 
petulantly: “‘I don’t see what you are all 
laughing about. I read in the paper that 
nearly three hundred Italians were working 
on the West Shore Railway, and that is the 
reason I coaxed papa to let me come up here. 
If I had supposed I shouldn’t see them, I 
should have gone to Niagara, or Saratoga, or 
Lake George. I had heaps of invitations.” 

“How thankful we all ought to be that 
you did expect to see the Italians!” ex- 
claimed a young man who had just joined 
the loiterers. ‘‘ But may I ask why you are 
so anxious to see them, Miss Bobolink? ”’ 

‘* Why, they are so handsome, real brig- 
ands, you know, and they always sing and 
play on the guitar, and, besides, I wanted to 
talk to them.” 

‘*T am rather afraid the railroad hands 
did not all bring their guitars with them 
from Italy,’? began George Standish, with 
much gravity, when Hattie Dinsmore inter- 
rupted, by remarking: ‘‘ Why, Bobolink, 
you can’t speak Italian! You always de- 
clared, when we were at school, that you 
could not learn it.” 


‘“*T can speak it some,” returned her 
friend, quite unabashed. 

“Then let’s hear you!’ cried Hattie. ‘I 
don’t believe you remember a single word.” 

Ido, too. Volete uno stuzzicadenti? 
There, now!’ retorted Bobolink, defiantly. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
a peal of laughter from Hattie. 

** What is it? What did she say ?”’ asked 
the group eagerly. 

Hattie tried to explain, but her laughter 
was uncontrollable, and for some moments 
she could only gasp out some unintelligible 
words, and then go off in another burst of 
merriment. 

‘¢T wouldn’t make such a goose of myself, 
Hattie Dinsmore,” said Bobolink, as severe- 
ly as such a wee atom of humanity could 
speak. ‘I said it all right, didn’t I, or 
ought I to put it in the familiar style ?”’ she 
added, doubtfully. ‘‘I know volete is the 
polite style, but then, it’s always nice to be 
polite, you know; and grandma says you 


_shouldn’t be too familiar with strangers.”’ 


** Don’t you think it would be rather fa- 
miliar to ask a stranger if he would have a 
toothpick?” asked Hattie, who had par- 
tially regained her composure. 

** Oh, well, you know, I didn’t mean that 
was what I should say to him, only you said 
I couldn’t speak a word, and that was the 
first sentence I thought of.’’ 

‘* Yes, it sounds very Ollendorfy,” laughed 
Hattie. ‘‘Almost as much so as that other 
delightful question, in our French books: 
‘Have you seen my grandmother’s red 
cow ? »” 

The gong here summoned all to the dining- 
hall; but many were the offers of toothpicks 
that Bobolink received during that meal, and 
many were the allusions to hand-organs and 
monkeys. 

Becoming rather tired of being the butt 
of all the party, Bobolink, at the close of the 
meal, ran up-stairs to her own room. First, 
she tried to read, but her book seemed stu- 
pid; then to sleep, but as she rather pettish- 
ly remarked: ‘‘ Who could sleep when that 
horrid piano was going all the time down in 
the parlor?” Finally, discovering that the 
rain was quite over, she decided to take a 
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walk, and starting down the back stairs, un- 
perceived by any of her acquaintances, she 
started off, privately resolving to follow the 
railroad track, and try to fulfill her wish of 
meeting some Italians. 

No idea of such a proceeding being uncon- 
ventional or improper ever crossed her mind. 
She wanted to do it, and so she did it. She 
had always done, or attempted to do, what 
she wanted to. Her mother had died before 
she could remember, and her father and 
grandmother had petted and spoiled her ever 
since; always laughed at and applauded all 
her quaint little sayings and kittenish tricks, 
and, as if they could not spoil her enough, 
it seemed as if everybody else who knew her 
tried to help all they could in the good work. 
And soshe had grown up—well, not up very 
much, for she was a fairy-like little creature, 
but had grown to be somewhat wilfull and 
fond of having her own way; but, neverthe- 
less, « sweet, loving little Bobolink as need 
be. 
Not that her name was really Bobolink. 
Not at all. On the contrary, mine host, 
Van Pelt, could have shown you on the reg- 
ister of the Hunter House, her name entered 
as Miss Roberta Seymour, which very proper 
appellation had been duly bestowed upon 
her in baptism, but whether suggested by 
the bird-like trill of her voice, or whether 
** Bob ”’ had been first used as a diminutive 
for the more stately ‘‘ Roberta,”’ certain it is 
that no one ever called her aught but ‘* Bob- 
olink.”’ 

She walked rapidly until she reached the 
railroad track, then slackened her pace and 
began to look about for Italian laborers. 
There were none in sight, however, either 
Italians or of any other nation. 

‘* Probably they have finished this end of 
the track, and are working farther along 
towards the Clove,’ thought Bobolink. ‘* No 
doubt I shall see some if I walk on a little 
way,’? and on she accordingly went, bliss- 
fully unconscious that the Stony Clove and 
West Shore Railroads were not one and the 
same. Had she not heard her father talk 
about the new railway on the left bank of 
the Hudson, and was she not now on the 
left bank of the Hudson, and was not the 
railroad there, close by her? What, then, 
could it be but the West Shore Railway ? 

For some time she walked contentedly on, 
but the air grew hot and sultry, and though 
she did not notice the clouds, they were roll- 
ing up black and threatening, and with every 


appearance that they intended soon to be- 
stow a thorough drenching on our little her- 
oine. 

Still she went on till she could see the en- 
trance to the Stony Clove, but a short dis- 
tance before her. Dark on the brightest 
day, it now looked gloomy and forbidding. 

“‘T don’t want to go in there,’’ thought 
Bobolink, ‘It’s horridly dark and lonely, 
and besides I should almost freeze, for I 
know Mr. Van Pelt said we could always 
find ice in there under the rocks. I don’t 
know but that I should like some ice, though, 
it is so hot out here,” and she ventured a 
few steps further, but shrunk back from the 
gloomy opening. 

‘¢T am too tired to go any further,” she 
said; ‘‘ I will sit down and rest a few min- 
utes, and then go back to the house. Per- 
haps some cool morning I can go quite 
through the Clove.” 

So saying, she turned her steps toward a 
little clump of trees under which she thought 
she should find a good resting-place; but 
just before she reached them, she perceived 
that some one else had been of the same 
opinion, and was stretched at full length on 
the grass beneath them, and apparently 
asleep, a8 no movement showed that her 
approach had been noticed. 

The sleeper was a man, young or old she 
could not determine, as his hat was pulled 
over his face. Bobolink turned to retrace 
her steps, when, with a half-audible excla- 
mation, she paused, and then hastily moved 
toward the recumbent figure, with astonish- 
ment and delight expressed in every move- 
ment. She had noted in that one glance the 
jetty hair and beard only partially concealed 
by the broad sombrero, and the swarthy hue 
of the hand lying so carelessly on the grass. 

Had she really been so fortunate? Was 
this an Italian? And oh! how should she 
wake him, and what should she say first ? 

Just then the sleeper stirred, and before 
Bobolink could draw back, he had tossed the 
hat from his face, and was looking up at her 
in sleepy amazement. All Bobolink’s well- 
arranged ideas of calmly and dignitiedly en- 
tering into conversation with the first Italian 
she might meet basely forsook her at this 
moment. Indeed, she felt very much in- 
clined to run away; but she had wanted so 
much to talk to an Italian, and she might 
never have another chance. She must say 
something, and in the greatest confusion, 
and without the least intention of saying it, 
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she stammered out: ‘* Volete wno stuzzica- 
denti 

The sleepy look vanished from the strang- 
er’s face, as he sprang up, hat in hand, and 
answered volubly in something which Bob- 
olink recognized as Italian, but of which she 
could not understand one word. Nor could 
she think of anything to sayin return. The 
truth was, she had not liked the language 
when at school, or, rather, was too full of 
mischief to attend to that or any other study, 
and had paid as little attention as possible, 
and of course forgotten what few sentences 
she ever had learned. 

The Italian was now looking at her, in 
evident surprise at her silence. After a 
moment’s pause, he again spoke, and at 
some length; but ever in the same unknown 
tongue. Bobolink grew more and more be- 
wildered, with every fresh sentence. Pres- 
ently, he seemed listening, and Bobolink 
caught the sound of a train coming very 
slowly through the Clove. Her companion 
looked at her, at the rapidly gathering clouds, 
and then evidently asked some question; but 
she had no idea what it was, and hopelessly 
shook her head. He appeared to urge the 
point, but she again shook her head, and at 
that moment the train came in sight, moving 
with such caution that its drive-wheels 
seemed scarcely to turn at all. 

The stranger made one final effort to con- 
vince Bobolink of something, but seeing it 
was in vain, he turned hastily, and running 
to the train, swung himself lightly on to the 
steps of the last car, and before Bobolink 
could recover from this additional surprise, 
train, stranger and all had vanished, and she 
found herself standing alone, with the rain 
beginning to fall in torrents upon her. 

‘He might, at least, have offered to help 
me on to the train,’ she muttered, with a 
disconsolate glance around for some place 
of shelter. Then, as the absurdity of her 
remark struck her, she burst into a merry 
laugh. 

‘* What a little fool you are!” she ex- 
claimed, addressing herself. ‘* How do you 
know but that was what he was talking about 
all the time? Perhaps in the future you 
will be satisfied to use a language you can 
understand,” and having laughed and scold- 
ed herself into good humor, she made the 
best of her way back to the hotel, and was 
fortunate enough to reach her own room 
without meeting anyone but a good-natured 
chambermaid, who kindly offered to dry her 
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dripping garments; so when,a few moments 
later, Hattie Dinsmore loudly knocked and 
begged for admission, Bobolink was calmly 
brushing her hair and preparing for supper. 

*¢ What a lazy girl you are,” cried Hattie, 
* sleeping all this long afternoon, and when 
there is such an arrival, too! I wanted to 
come right up and wake you, but your aunt 
wouldn’t let me; said you must be quite 
tired out, or you would have waked when 
she tried your door.” 

‘*But who has come?” asked Bobolink, 

privately blessing her aunt for her kindly 
care. 
‘Oh, he’s just splendid! Young, too, 
and dark enough for one of your favorite 
Italians. He came on the last train” (Bob- 
olink began to look slightly uneasy and much 
interested), “‘ and the girls are squabbling 
about him already. His name is Creighton 
—Max Creighton; I looked at the register 
myself. tell you what I’ll do, Bobolink,” 
‘*T’ll make over all my chances of him to 
you.” 

Thank you for nothing,” laughed Bobo- 
link, as Hattie’s engagement to a young law- 
yer in New York was well known; and as 
the gong now sounded, they descended the 
stairs together. 

The new-comer had been assigned a seat 
at the same table with the two friends, and 
was already seated when they entered the 
dining-room. One glance showed Bobolink 
that her suspicion was correct, for Max 
Creighton was no other than the Italian she 
had found under the trees. 

“What would he say?” she thought, 
hanging back, as Hattie whispered, ‘‘ Come 
along, and Ill introduce you.” But there 
was no escape, and she bowed hastily and 
without once raising her eyes, and slipping 
into her seat appeared entirely occupied with 
her supper. Gradually the fact dawned upon 
her that Mr. Creighton was talking to Hattie 
in English, without even a foreign accent. 
Was he, then, not Italian, after all? It 
seemed to her that Hattie would never fin- 
ish her tea and her chattering, and she 
would gladly have stolen off to her own 
room, but she knew it would only excite 
comment, and as she could not remain a 
close prisoner till Mr. Creighton chose to 
leave Hunter, she might as well face it out 
at once. 

So when Hattie finally turned and said: 
‘¢ Shall we go to the parlor, Bobolink ? ”’ she 
assented and rose silently. Mr. Creighton 
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also arose, and walked along by Hattie’s 
side; but just as they entered the parlor, 
some of the girls exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! here is 
Hattie, now,’ and rushing up, began an 
eager discussion of some new plan. This 
left Mr. Creighton and Bobolink standing a 
little apart from the rest, and a most uncom- 
fortable pause ensued, which was presently 
broken by Mr. Creighton extending his 
hand so that she only could see that it con- 
tained a toothpick, while he inquired in care- 
fully lowered tones, so that she alone could 
hear: ‘‘ Volete uno stuzzicadenti ?”’ 

Bobolink glanced up, with a look which 
she intended to make very haughty; but as 
she met the merry twinkle in Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s eyes, she burst into uncontrollable 
laughter, in which her companion joined. 

“Why didn’t you tell me the train was 
coming, and not leave me to get so wet?” 
demanded Bobolink, as soon as she could 
speak, 

“Why, I did tell you, over and over 
again,’ answered Max; ‘‘and all you would 
do was to shake your head.” 


‘But why didn’t you tell me in English ? 
You might have known I couldn’t under- 
stand that horrid Italian,” said unreasonable 
little Bobolink. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” replied Mr. Creigh- 
ton, with well-assumed surprise. Undoubt- 
edly I was mistaken, but I really thought it 
was you who commenced the use of that 
language,’’ and here they both laughed 
again, and by the time Hattie rejoined them, 
they were chatting away like old friends. 

No need to describe the gay days that fol- 
lowed —the long excursions through the 
mountains by day, or the waltzing or sing- 
ing or bowling in the evenings. 

Hattie Dinsmore says she always knew 
how it would end; anyone could see that 
Max and Bobolink were made for each other; 
but there is one thing she cannot understand, 
and Bobolink will not explain, and that is 
how Max happened to choose such a very 
odd and unusual betrothal gift as that tiny 
gold toothpick, curiously wrought and en- 
crusted with gems, which is the latest addi- 
tion to Bobolink’s watch-charms. 


BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 10. 


Perits oF Boatinc Down” ON THE WEATHER 
SHorE.—PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER.—AD- 
VENTURE WITH AN ICEBERG.— A RIGHT 
WHALE TAKEN. 


FINE morning was at length seized 
upon, and the boats pushed out and 
pulled up along shore to the beach. Each 
vessel’s boat was manned by a crew from 
her own party, for it was necessary to act 
jointly, and bring down the whole catch at 
once. This time I was left behind on the 
Point, but Mr. Fielding and Bryant both 
went up in our boat. 

Much time was consumed in rafting and 
hauling the blubber off to a boat moored 
outside the surf. Meanwhile, heavy clouds 
were gathering in the southwest, and the 
aspect of the heavens was threatening. Im- 
patient glances were directed towards where 
the boats were expected to heave in sight 
on their return; and as the breeze struck, at 


first moderate, but rapidly freshening, hopes 
were expressed among us that they might 
have decided to abandon the work for the 
day. But it was too late; they had already 
started. And as a fresh gust, giving earnest 
of the severe southwester that we might ex- 
pect, swept into our faces, whirling the 
beach sand about our ears, and touching the 
tops of the seas with “‘ white caps,” the lead- 
ing boat of the three made her appearance 
off the rugged cape which had heretofore 
concealed them. 

With a side wind blowing directly on 
shore, they were obliged to turn the boats’ 
heads seaward, to counteract its effect, and 
to avoid drifting into the influence of the 
rollers before they should arrive abreast the 
spot where we were collected, an anxious 
group, awaiting their arrival. With so 
heavy a raft in tow, amounting altogether to 
about two hundred barrels of blubber, their 
progress was very slow, and the steadily in- 
creasing gale threatened to raise a heavy 
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breaker on the Point before they could ar- 
rive. It was hard to lose that for which we 
had toiled so hard, and we had good reason 
to fear that Fielding and the other officers 
would hang on too long before they decided 
to abandon it and seek their own safety. 

All work was suspended on the Point, and 
the whole population, amounting to sixty 
souls, were assembled at the landing-place. 
Carrie was among us, hovering near her 
father, her heart, as I well knew, torn with 
anxiety, and with something of the absorbed 
expression which I had first seen in her on 
that memorable night when I brought the 
surgeon ashore. She never seemed to be 
overcome by dangers which threatened her- 
self, however imminent; her anxiety was all 
for those she loved. 

When the boats, after an exhausting strug- 
gle, had reached a position off the mouth of 
the river, we observed them to exchange 
signals with each other; and immediately 
their connecting warps were cast off. The 
raft rope was also thrown overboard, and the 
blubber left to its fate, sagging slowly in 
towards the breakers. Relieved of the bur- 
den, the boats now drew rapidly down off 
the landing-place, and then edged in shore, 
watching a favorable opportunity to come 
forward. By this time, landing was really 
dangerous, so great had been the increase 
of wind and sea. 

Warner was in command of the leading 
boat, and first mounted the roller. Despite 
the rustic bearing of this man, who always 
looked, acted and talked as if he ‘‘ hadn’t 
got the hayseed out of his hair,’ there was 
not a more efficient seaman on the island, or 
a cooler head than his for any great emer- 
gency. He had taken the sea at the right 
moment, and guiding his boat with masterly 
skill, brought her directly into our willing 
hands, and she was run up on the beach 
without having shipped a bucketful of water. 

Fielding came next, giving the word to 
“ pull ahead!’ as soon as he saw the first 
boat safe in our grasp. He also had timed 
his advance well on the start, but unfortu- 
nately lost control of his steerimg-oar at a 
most critical moment, and was thrown partly 
broadside on. The roller combed in over 
his quarter, and spite of the readiness with 
which we rau? at the risk of our lives, 
she was filled, and we dragged her up with 


her broadside stoven in, while the crew es- 
caped with nothing worse than a thorough 
drenching. 
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But the rear-guard, in charge of the fear- 
less and hot-headed Burdick, fared still worse. 
The order to advance was given too soon, 
and the relentless breaker, a heavier one 
than usual, overtook his frail craft, lifted 
her stern, and dashed her completely over. 
We had no eyes for the boat; she was no 
longer worth looking for. We had enough 
to do in watching for the heads of the strug- 
glingmen. By a good fortune which seemed 
almost a miracle, they were all pulled out 
alive, though Burdick himself was severely 
injured, and all the rest more or less bruised, 
to say nothing of being more than half- 
drowned. The “ Ripple’s” owners were 
poorer by the value of a good whaleboat, 
totally wrecked; but no one cared much for 
that. The count of human heads showed 
that no life was lost; and we had leisure to 
turn our attention to the abandoned blubber. 

The whole mass drifted in a short distance 
below the river’s mouth; but some of the 
** strings ’’ parted, and it was scattered, por- 
tions of it coming ashore at a dozen different 
places along the Point. But numerous small 
parties were on the alert to secure it; and 
eventually very little of it was lost, though 
it was scattered in driblets over miles of 
beach, involving much labor in collecting it 
again, as well as delicate questions of owner- 
ship, which, however, were satisfactorily 
settled. We were all convinced that great 
difficulties lay in the way of working the 
weather side of the island, an@ that during 
the winter season, now fast approaching, we 
should be obliged to content ourselves with 
hunting on the Point only. 

It was not without a strange feeling of iso- 
lation that we saw the schooners bound sea- 
ward, laden with the product of March bull 
season, and realized that five long months of 
Antarctic winter lay before us, during which 
we must rely upon our own resources. Cut 
off from all communication with the outer 
world, we busied ourselves in making prepa- 
rations for the great change of season, tak- 
ing all precautions that prudence suggested 
to meet the rigor of the climate. 

It was in April that we bade farewell to our 
comrades, and no vessel was expected to re- 
turn to the island until the opening of the 
next spring, in September. During the 
winter months the tenders would be em- 
ployed chiefly in right whaling near the coast 
of Desolation, the ships remaining snugly 
moored at their old anchorage. 

The population now at Hurd’s Island 
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amounted to about seventy men, of whom 
twenty-five were in McDougal’s gang, while 
the American parties numbered fifteen each. 
Our houses were at some distance apart, but 
we still kept our head-quarters on the east 
side of the Point, having little shanties or 
sentry-boxes on the southwest shore. Daph- 
ne Cottage stood alone near the Rookery, 
well removed from the others, while the va- 
cant *‘Argyle Arms”? remained perched on 
the hill near the glacier; for Morgan had 
left everything standing, expecting toreturn 
in the spring. 

After March bull season was over, but few 
elephants were taken, and indeed the catch 
was known to be small during the early and 
middle part of the winter. But the great 
master-stroke of the year was to be made at 
the turning-point of winter and spring, which 
is the season of parturition, when the cows 
are numerous and easily slaughtered. 

All the blubber which was taken now was 
brought over to the try-works and boiled, 
the oil being put into casks to remain until 
the return of the schooners. We had set 
our pot for this purpose, and Burdick’s par- 
ty having another, the two sets of try-works 
would be sufficient for all of us, as we could 
use them alternately. Rude shelters were 
constructed with turf, lumber and old sails, 
which would serve the purpose of partial 
protection from the weather, and formed a 
picturesque addition to the appearance of 
our settlement. 

The houses were much improved by addi- 
tional battens and a fresh coat of tar upon 
the roofs, after which a banking up of cut 
turf piled against the sides nearly to the low 
eaves ensured additional warmth, and in our 
own case, made the name of ‘‘ The Nest ”’ 
more appropriate than ever before. The 
tiers of casks containing the heavier stores 
and provisions, which could not be taken in- 
side the hut, formed a sort of barricade to 
break the snowdrifts. Our stock of wood 
was carefully husbanded and piled near at 
hand, and every piece of driftwood brought 
from the beach. We could not rely upon 
elephant’s fat as fuel, for it would not be 
obtainable at the very time when it would 
be most wanted—in the dead of winter. 

About this time the great bergs of ice 
which had been slowly drifting northward 
all summer, began to be observed. Several 
of them had been distantly seen from the 
southwest beach, and in one or two instances 
had been mistaken at first for vessels. But 


the number of them, with the strange form 
of some which had appeared nearer, satisfied 
us what they were. These mountain-like 
piles, doubtless snapped off from glaciers 
which had formed away up in the terra in- 
cognita of the Antarctic polar region, were 
slowly but steadily drifting down into a 
milder temperature. Some of us had met 
with similar ones off Cape Horn on previous 
voyages, but never with so many or of such 
Alpine dimensions. 

On turning out one morning, the man who 
had been scouting on the beach came breath- 
lessly into the hut to report that a ship or an 
iceberg had been seen off the extreme end 
of the Point. He had not approached it, but 
had turned back at once to spread the infor- 
mation. We were soon on the move in that 
direction, and after passing the south head 
of the Point, we had a fair view of the 
strange object. As we had already conjec- 
tured, it proved to be an immense berg, 
which had set so near the land as apparently 
to have grounded. 

We found McDougal and his party all 
wending their way in the same direction, 
and hastening on, we overtook him and his 
daughter. For Carrie, with the curiosity of 
a true daughter of Eve, had no idea of being 
left at home, when anything new or strange 
was to be seen to break the sameness of her 
usually monotonous life. 

We continued our march to the extremity 
of the Point, so as to get the nearest possi- 
ble view of the ice-mountain. Its altitude 
we estimated to be, at least, two hundred 
feet, and as the principal bulk of floating ice 
is below the surface, of course its draft of 
water must have been much greater. It 
was very irregular in form, having two lofty 
peaks or spires rising high above the main 
body, with ledges or terraces at various 
heights. The whole mass had taken the 
ground at least half a mile from us, notwith- 
standing the shore was what we call “ bold.” 
And this fact alone was sufficient evidence 
of its immensity under water. 

The roaring of the sea as it rolled into the 
caverns on its off side could be plainly heard 
where we stood, and its tremulous motion 
could also be noted, as it appeared to hang 
suspended on an irregular foundation. In 
sublimity it exceeded all thageany of us had 
ever before witnessed, and intense curi- 
osity was awakened in every mind to exam- 
ine it still more closely. The weather, 
though cold, was favorable for launching @ 
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boat, there being but little surf on the shore, 
and a proposition to push out and pull round 
the icy monster for a nearer view of its beau- 
ties, met with favor on every hand. 

Without delay, we started up the beach to 
the place where the boats were hauled up 
and secured, bottom up. To roll over and 
launch them was the work of but few min- 
utes. We had only two boats, our own and 
the ‘‘Adelaide’s,”’ Burdick’s having been 
stoven to pieces, as before related, and the 
English party having lost all theirs at the 
time of the shipwreck. At the earnest invi- 
tation of Fielding, Carrie and her father ac- 
companied us. While pulling down along 
the shore, we passed beyond the Point, and 
approached the great berg within a few 
yards, where we lay on our oars, tossing 
lightly upon the sea, and surveying its beau- 
ties at our leisure. The idea of grandeur, 
of vastness, conveyed by this close examina- 
tion, it is impossible to describe in words. 
The rising sun, shining upon the various 
points of its irregular surface, heightened 
the effect, bringing out the most beautiful 
prismatic colors in some places, while at the 
same moment, others in shadow looked like 
dark, dingy rock. The noise of the sea at 
its base, or more correctly, its water-line, 
was, even in such moderate weather, almost 
frightful to hear. The young girl, in her 
intense admiration of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, sat with kindling eyes and parted lips, 
surveying the marvelous scene in speechless 
wonder and delight. 

‘It would be something to tell of, now, if 
we could only Jand on it,’’ said Burdick, as 
the two boats, with ‘ peaked” oars, tossed 
within easy speaking distance. ‘‘ Here’s a 
low shelf where a feller might jump on, if 
he was near enough.”’ 

““No, no! Don’t undertake it,’’ said Cap- 
tain McDougal and Fielding, both in a 
breath. * It’s running too great a risk to 
put a boat alongside of it, to say nothing of 
the risk of life.”’ 

‘** Don’t you be afraid we’ll do anything of 
the kind while I’ve got charge of this boat,” 
returned Warner. ‘‘If you feel that you 
must land, as you call it, Burdick, you can 
jump right overboard and swim ashore, for I 
Sha’n’t lay my craft alongside for you.” 

But as the h young man was hardly 
prepared to g his wishes in the manner 
suggested, he @aid no more about it. 

“It’s a most wonderful sight,’ said Mc- 
Dougal, “‘and an opportunity that’s not 
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likely to happen more than once in the life- 
time of any man. I suppose, Caroline, you 
may be the first woman who has ever had 
the chance to examine one under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘And it’s worth all the hardships of this 
strange voyage, to have had such an oppor- 
tunity,’ she answered. “It’s as if one of 
the Alpine glaciers had been put in motion. 
But it seems to me, father, that it leans and 
totters every time the swell raises it.’’ 

**So it does,” said the captain, glancing 
up at the tall peaks that wavered against the 
sky. ‘It leans away from us, and I think 
it may fall over towards the land. But I 
would not like to be near it when it does, or 
within the influence of the disturbance it 
will make, for it will send a roller out here 
like a tidal wave, that may be heavy enough 
to swamp us. Suppose we pull ahead, Mr. 
Fielding, and go round the Point. We can 
land as well in the arc on the north beach.”’ 

We did so, and soon increased our dis- 
tance from the berg, while at the same time 
we opened new beauties, as it was viewed 
from a new point. Its eastern face was now 
before us, glittering in the morning sun. 
We could see that it tottered more and more 
each moment, as its base was being crumbled 
away by pounding upon the hard bottom, 
while lumps and bowlders of ice were floating 
by and being driven ashore upon the Point. 
Some of these were of great thickness and 
weight, though of course, mere chips as 
compared with the parent mass. 

We soon had reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon having changed our position as 
we did. For suddenly a great commotion 
was observable on the off-side of the moun-. 
tain, the sea was agitated by a billow which 
made itself powerfully felt even where we 
now lay, and a new berg, itself of consider- 
able magnitude, shot up into view, fresh and 
sparkling in the golden sunlight. This was 
simply a ‘‘ tongue’’ broken off from the base 
of the principal mass, and now springing to 
the surface by its own buoyant power. 

But its liberation at once produced a 
change in the centre of gravity of the orig- 
inal berg, which began now to cant seaward! 

‘¢ It’s capsizing off shore!” was the cry 
in both boats at once. ‘* Pull ahead!” 

We sprung manfully at our oars to in- 
crease our distance from the danger. Every 
eye was fixed upon the immense pile, as its 
towering spires swept the sea, slowly at first, 
but gradually increasing in velocity, until it 
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fell upon its side with a momentum which 
was frightful to the beholder. The sound 
which succeeded was as if a fragment had 
fallen from another planet. We had not 
ceased our labors at the oars, anxious as we 
were to be as far as possible from its in- 
fluence. The sea appeared to heave and 
rock as from the agitation of a submarine 
earthquake, our comrades on the shore were 
seen running to escape being submerged on 
the flat, sandy extremity of the Point; and 
soon the word was given to “peak the 
oars! 

** Look out! Trim boat! ” 

A great wave swept toward us, upon 
which we were lifted high in air like bits of 
cork, and borne onward with suspended 
breath, fully a hundred yards. Then other 
waves succeeded, though of less height and 
force; until gradually the sea regained its 
former and more natural movement, and 
subsided. 

‘“¢ We were quite near enough, as it is,” 
said Fielding, as we all drew a long breath 
after our fright was over. ‘‘ How lucky we 
pulled ahead when we did. We should all 
have been overwhelmed where we were 
lying a few minutes ago.” 

‘“*Eh! Burdick?” exclaimed Warner, 
‘¢ What do ye think, now? S’pose’n you’d 
been just climbin’ up there when shaopped 
over?” 

look! look!’ cried the delighted 
Carrie. ‘Isn’t it worth all the risk to see 
it now ?”’ 

The berg was still rocking to and fro, 
with cascades pouring down the concavities 
of its sides, and rainbows sparkling over 
and against it. It presented an entirely 
new aspect, its highest part having the form 
of a perfect dome, beautifully rounded, in- 
stead of the jagged peaks which had before 
surmounted it. 

But having less vertical depth as it now 
lay, it floated clear of the bottom, and acted 
upon by a current, it was swept clear of the 
end of the point, and set slowly down the 
west side of the island, within a short dis- 
tance of the shore. 

We passed on, making a considerable de- 
tour to double a cluster of rocks that lay like 
pickets or ‘ flankers,” thrown out from the 
main body of the land. Pulling up into the 
arc we were suddenly startled by a ringing 
trumpet-blast, as a right whale pushed his 
spiracles to the surfa¢ée* within a hundred 
yards of us, and sent forth a roar so famil- 


iar in its sound to the ears of most of us, 
that we had no need to ask each other what 
it meant. 

**Oh, if we only had a line and iron!” 
was the burden of the day. The officers 
were all whalesman, and their faces glowed 
with professional enthusiasm and eagerness 
to make an attack upon an animal which 
they had been educated to look upon as their 
legitimate prey. We had no means of fast- 
ening to him, but several lances were lying 
in the bottom of the boats, where they had 
been thrown when we pushed off. For 
scarcely any of us went abroad unarmed, 
either with lance or gun. 

The whale continued blowing near us in a 
most tantalizing manner, as if he knew that 
we were unprepared for an attack upon him. 
We could bear it no longer. Burdick 
jumped up and down in the head of the boat 
like a maniac. 

** Lay on to that fellow, Warner, and let 
me have a fling at him with a lance. It’sa 
shame; it’s wicked tolet blackskin pass the 
head of our boat without getting a dig at it. 
Just look at him, aggravating! Daring us 
to attack him! ” 

** Well, here goes!” said Warner, with a 
powerful heave at his steering oar. ‘ Look 
out for him, next spout! Pull ahead, boys!” 

Our elephant lances were not well adapted 
for whaling, being too short in the shank. 
But Burdick had selected the longest one to 
be found, and as the whale was a small one 
of the ‘‘ scrag”’ kind, it was possible to reach 
his life with it. He had no warp to attach 
to it to pull it back; but never mind, we 
could afford a lance or two. 

Warner laid the boat’s head fair upon the 
broadside of the whale, and the lance was 
driven to the socket with startling effect. 
The poor scrag, stung to the quick, rolled 
over, the lance still in the wound, directly 
away from his assailants, but towards our 
boat, where Fielding Stood balancing another 
lance, having given up the steering oar to 
McDougal. a 

“Stern, boys, hard! Stern, and keep 
clear of him!’’? And down went Fielding’s 
lance into the whale’s breast—midway be- 
tween the pectoral fins. He rolled up again 
to his natural position, spouting blood freely. 
Either lance would have n sufficient to 
cause death; for both h n sent to the 
vital spot. 

We were not long in getting a line from 
the shore, and the whale, fortunately for us, 
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did not run far before he turned up. The 
united force of all hands was employed to 
haul him up high and dry at flood tide. The 
blubber was peeled off, thrown into casks, 
and rolled up to the try-works. Forty 
barrels of oil were divided, which was not a 
bad day’s work for the times, as very few 
elephants were then to be met with. This 
was the first and only right whale that we 
had seen near Hurd’s Island, though they 
were quite common about the coast of Ker- 
guelen. 

The days were now rapidly shortening, 
and snow began to fall in considerable quan- 
tities, as an earnest of what might be ex- 
pected. The winter in the latitude of fifty- 
three in the Southern Hemisphere, is, per- 
haps, no more severe than in a similar 
northern parallel on the American continent, 
as regards simply the degree of cold. Indeed, 
the thermometer might often indicate a 
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lower temperature during a Canada winter 
than is to be found at Desolation or Hurd’s 
Island. But the prevalence of high winds 
in south latitudes renders the climate much 
less endurable. The range of temperature 
through the whole year is much less than in 
our own country, for it is rarely that a 
warm day is experienced, even in the sum- 
mer months. And there is almost literally 
no vegetation; at least, so litile as scarcely 
to deserve the name. 

The snow storms became heavier and 
more frequent as the month of May ad- 
vanced, but the fleecy covering drifted be- 
fore the strong winds, leaving many places 
quite bare, while under the hills it was 
banked many feet deep. The Pond was 
frozen over hard, and the last elephants had 
disappeared before the beginning of June. 
Winter was upon us in all its rigor. 


SEASIDE villa, out of whose gates two 
persons passed, and sauntered leisure- 
ly down toward the beach. One, a tall, stal- 
wart man, handsome enough to defy criti- 
cism, the other, a lady of superb, haughty 
beauty, the acknowledged belle of two Lon- 
don seasons, and at that fashionable water- 
ing place, queen of all revels. She was 
Diana Leigh, eldest of a large family; her 
mother’s spoiled and petted darling, and the 
cause of much vexation and solicitude to 
Mr. Leigh, a man of large heart, sound head, 
and vigorous intellect. Mrs. Leigh was am- 
bitious that Diana should make a brilliant 
marriage, and therefore the gentleman who 
strolled by her side, bending his tall head in 
hat deferential way so flattering toa woman, 
was regarded with special favor by that 
worthy lady. 
Lord Nesholme was one of the richest earls 
in England, the descendant of one of the 
oldest and noblest familiesjin all that noble 


country. Per some of his ancestors had 
not been as ess in Morality as they 
should have , but the same could not be 
said of him. hearted, loyal and true, 


brave as a man should be, tender as some 
22 
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women are not. While Diana believed she 
alone absorbed his thoughts, they were, in 
truth, busy dwelling on Thyrsa Chalmer, her 
father’s ward, who stood on the balcony that 
surrounded the house they had come out of. 
One fair hand shaded the exquisite face so 
full of a brooding sadness, as she gazed in- 
tently after the retreating pair; watched 
them till they were out of sight; then sink- 
ing into a rustic chair, she buried her face 
in her hands And fell into a painful reverie. 

A year and a half before, her father, Col. 
Chalmer, had died in India, leaving her to 
his old friend, Hugh Leigh’s guardianship, 
who had willingly accepted the trust. Col. 
Chalmer had written him of his approaching 
end, imploring him to come out to India be- 
fore death’s seal was set. Filled with deep- 
est sorrow, Mr. Leigh obeyed, and thus 
Thyrsa had this kind friend to lean upon in 
the darkest hour of her young life. He grew 
fondly attached to her, and she gave him her 
confidence and affection. Leaving India 
was a hard trial for her, and still harder was 
it to part from her cousin Charlie. They 
had been bons camarades ever since she was 
left, in tender years, a motherless child. 
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Many atime had he hushed her to sleep, 
many a time given up pleasures dear to boy- 
ish hearts for her sake. Even when he had 
come to man’s estate, and she bloomed into 
sweet womanhood, he would sacrifice as 
willingly for her as ever. Therefore, with 
swimming eyes and heavy heart, Thyrsa 
said good-by, begging him to keep his prom- 
ise, which was, to try and get exchanged 
from India into England. 

The voyage to that land was uneventful, 
and they arrived safely at Leigh Hall, where 
Mrs. Leigh and Diana received her with 
much affectation of cordiality, which Thyrsa, 
with her fine intuition, was not slow to in- 
terpret. The younger children at first hung 
shyly back, but soon willingly returned the 
caresses she bestowed. Thyrsa smiled an 
odd little smile, as she contrasted the wel- 
comes. ‘‘Had I not been well dowered,”’ 
she said bitterly, ‘‘I should have met with 
scant courtesy from Diana and Mrs. Leigh.” 
And in this she was quite correct. Both 
looked upon her with dissatisfied eyes, but 
were far too politic to show it. Both were 


glad that she was debarred from entering 
society for a year at least. 


At the expira- 
tion of that time she showed no inclination 
to mingle in its distracting whirls. A year 
was not long enough to forget. Still, in 
spite of some unpleasantness between Diana 
and herself (and who could live in the same 
house with Diana Leigh, and not be made 
uncomfortable through her haughty temper 
and deceitful disposition), Thyrsa was much 
happier than she would have believed it pos- 
sible for her to be when leaving India. The 
Leigh children worshiped her, and with their 
society, and her beloved music and books, 
she was well content. 

About that time a glad surprise came to 
her. She had not heard from her cousin, 
Capt. Chalmer, for several weeks, and was, 
in consequence, fretting herself with all sorts 
of surmises, when one day she was sum- 
moned to the drawing-room, to find herself 
clasped in his arms. The exchange had 
been effected and he had not apprised her, 
that her joy might be all the more because 
unexpected. Mr. Leigh, with ready hospi- 
tality pressed the dashing officer to pass his 
leave of absence at Leigh Hall, which offer 
Capt. Chalmer accepted. Thereupon he 
must needs fall hotly in love with Diana. 
She, seeing how distasteful this was to Thyr- 
sa, delighted in willfully encouraging him, 
meaning to carry a perfectly cool head 
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throughout. But, like many another, she 
did not play with fire without getting burned, 
For the first time in her life, her heart was 
touched, nay, taken wholly out of her keep. 
ing. But for all that, she never meant to 
marry him while there was a prospect of a 
more brilliant match; more, she never meant 
to let him know her feelings toward him. 
But one night, floating heart to heart, to 
the seductive strains of one of Straus’s 
waltzes, a dreamy languor enthralled her 
senses, and love held potent sway. Unre- 
sisted, Capt. Chalmer led her to the dimly- 
lighted conservatory when the waltz ended. 
Unresisted, he passionately declared his 
love. And she—well, the strongest of us 
are weak sometimes, when we least intend 
it. It was not until Capt. Chalmer said, 
rapturously: “‘I will speak to your father 
the first thing to-morrow, my darling,” that 
her mind awoke from its trance. Since she 
was virtually plighted to him, only one plan 
appeared feasible for the present—to bind 
him to keep the betrothal secret. With her 
subtlest art she at length gained this desid- 
eratum, for, although it was exceedingly 
distasteful to him, loving her as he did, as 
only such natures as his can love, it was im- 
possible for him to refuse. It was the one 
drop of bitterness in his cup of bliss. But 
there was one destined to discover the truth. 
Thyrsa chanced to hear some words between § 
the two. Shocked and dismayed, she went 
to her room and spent a long, miserable 
afternoon. This was on the day before 
Capt. Chalmer’s departure, as he was to 
leave them the following morning, bright 
and early. When Thyrsa came down-stairs 
in the gathering twilight, pale and heavy- 
eyed from her sorrowful communion with 
herself, she chanced to find him alone in the 
drawing-room. Going straight to the point 
in a way natural to her, she said:— 

‘‘T overheard some words you spoke to 
Diana to-day, and from them must presue 
that you are betrothed.toher. Am] right?” 

Capt. Chalmer twirled his blonde mous- 
tache, and regarded her blankly for a mo- 
ment; then said, with adfight laugh:— 

‘‘ What would be the use of denial? By 
Jove, though, Thyrsa! I’m glad you've 


found it out. I wantedggo tell you awfully, 
bat A 

Here he stopped, sudd@mly conscious that 
to exonerate himself, he must blame the 


woman he so passionately loved. A look of 
pain swept over Thyrsa’s face, yet it had 
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it something of relief. Pain that he was 
pound so firmly in the toils, and thus was 
acting contrary to her principles, and hither- 
to, hisown. Relief that he was not the in- 
stigator of the deceit practiced toward Mr. 
Leigh. ‘I guessed it,’ was her unspoken 
thought. ‘‘ For some mean reason she in- 
sists upon this, while she makes it seem 
necessary to my misguided cousin.’”’ Aloud 
she said, with no touch cf extenuation in 
her scornful voice:— 

‘“‘ You need not finish. You need not tell 
me that Diana Leigh has made you forget 
what, until to-day, I thought it impossible 
for you to forget—that you belong to a race 
whose honor was dearer than life! A race 
that assuredly would not partake of a gentle- 
man’s hospitality, and deceive him. I ’’—— 

Stop, Thyrsa!’? Capt. Chalmer inter- 
rupted, with a face that showed how her 
words had hurt him. ‘I deserve all your 
reproaches, all your bitter scorn; but for all 
that do not utter words that sometime you 
may be sorry for. You can scarcely accuse 
me more harshly than my heart and my con- 
science do. But there is one thing I shall 
say—if a Chalmer never forgot honor, he 
likewise never broke his word. If I am the 
first Chalmer to do the former, I will not 
also be the first to do the latter, whatever 
the cost.” 

Thyrsa was prevented from replying by 
the entrance of a servant bearing lights, and 
the evening passed with further opportunity 
for conversation between the two. 

Many a time during the evening, Thyrsa 
noticed her cousin’s eyes fixed upon her with 
a wistful look. She went to bed with a 
gloomy heart, and slept restlessly and miser- 
ably. It wasthe first trouble between her 
cousin and herself, and although she held 
the same opinion of his share in the affair, 
she so keenly felt the estrangement that she 
could not and would not part from him in 
anger. Therefore, the next morning she 
< up early, and watching her chance, way- 

aid him on his way to the breakfast-room. 
He, poor fellow, looked miserable enough, 
and was only too glad to accept the olive 
branch, and he Yeft Leigh Hall with a hap- 


pier heart for that’ brief interview, for, next 


to Diana, Thyrsa was the dearest thing on 
earth to him. e thing he was glad of— 
that he had not ®poken to Diana about it, 
and since Thyrsa insisted that he should not, 
she need never be enlightened. Some in- 
stinct warned her that Diana must not guess, 
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certainly not be told. Diana and Capt. 
Chalmer kept up a brisk correspondence, 
and though the remembrance of his cousin’s 
words and his conscience gave him a twinge 
at times, he was too much in a fool’s para- 
dise to mind it. On the occasion of his sub- 
sequent visits, Thyrsa saw but little of him, 
so absorbed were the lovers in each other’s 
society. 

Thus things went on until the Leighs 
were established at their home by the sea, 
and here appeared a possible disturbing ele- 
ment to Capt. Chalmer’s peace of mind, for 
Lord Nesholme put in an appearance. 
Nesholme Abbey adjoined Leigh Hall, and 
it had long been asecret ambition of Diana’s, 
shared only by her mother, to reign mistress 
of that fairdomain. Her hopes had been 
at low ebb for some time, as the earl showed 
a pertinacious disposition for wandering. 
He had lately come back, and finding most 
of his friends had flown to the seaside, went 
there; and after being there awhile suddenly 
changed his intention of going to the conti- 
nent again, at least until one thing had set- 
tled itself to his satisfaction. He attached 
himself to the Leigh party, and now did 
Diana rejoice in her wisdom in keeping her 
betrothal hidden. She set her lips witha 
hard expression at the memory of one night, 
and the possibility of another avowal to 
which she would yield glad consent with no 
prohibitory measures to be agreed to by the 
accepted lover. Therefore, with no regret 
for the blow to Capt. Chalmer’s happiness, 
she set to work with consummate art to en- 
trap Lord Nesholme, who certainly did not 
appear unwilling. Few men resist such a 
position, and poor little Thyrsa saw with 
aching misery, that; all unconsciously it is 
true, the earl would be a béte noir to her 
cousin. He had made rather an agreeable 
impression upon her at first, so different was 
he from other men that hung about Diana, 
and would have liked to do the same with 
her, only that she would not let them. But 
Thyrsa soon had nothing but jealousy and 
dislike for Lord Nesholme, so keenly she 
felt for Capt. Chalmer. The earl was not 
slow to observe this change in her; the avoid- 
ance of him on every possible occasion; the 
cold constraint of her tone and manner 
whenever she was obliged to address him; 
and although he appeared indifferent, he 
was nettled and annoyed. Diana, too, saw 
the change; saw it with pleasure, and nat- 
urally did a good many mean little acts to 
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put them farther apart; and like many an- 
other, did more against her own cause. 
Naturally, men, especially men of Lord 
Nesholme’s calibre, will pursue hotly what 
they are denied. The resolution he had 
made on first beholding Thyrsa, though dis- 
heartened, was not abandoned, and how 
startled Diana would have felt, could she 
have known how fiercely was this resolution 
renewed. Perhaps it may appear singular 
that with the new project in view, Diana did 
not immediately break off all connection 
with Capt. Chalmer, or that Thyrsa did not 
open her cousin’s eyes and let him do so. 
The former was shrewd enough to wish to 
retain him to fall back upon, while the lat- 
ter was too tender-hearted to inflict the blow. 
Her unspoken, heartfelt wish was, as she 
saw them stroll off together, ‘‘My poor 
Charlie, if you could but see her now! Oh, 
if I could see what I ought todo!” And so 
she fell into a bitter reverie. A servant 
brought her a letter which she opened eag- 
erly, well knowing the familiar hand-writing. 
It did not lessen her pain as she read the 
despondent words. ‘‘ Does some presenti- 
ment warn him ?”’ she asked herself, for he 
wrote, begging her to watch over his inter- 
ests. 

‘¢ There are so many,”’ he said, ‘‘ who will 
try to win my darling, and sometimes, Thyr- 
sa, a horrible doubt oppresses me, that she 
means to throw me over. Who is this Lord 
Nesholme that “her letters are full of ? If I 
could get leave of absence, I would soon find 
out. Butno! Iama brute to doubt her. 
It must be the novel I am reading that put 
that unworthy suspicion in my mind. If 
there were any possibility of her proving 
false, you would not have kept me in the 
dark.” So the letter ended, every word in- 
flicting a fierce pang to her who read it. 

‘And yet, how can I tell him the truth? 
I dare not,’ she whispered, shudderingly. 
‘*He would surely do himself some harm. 
Oh, Charlie, Charlie, do I not. watch over 
your interest? Do I not suffer every pang 
that you will suffer? Ah, God! is there no 
way for me to help him?” Tears filled her 
lovely eyes, and her slight frame quivered 
with emotion. 

‘¢ Dear Thyrsa!”’ said a gentle voice, and 
a little face pressed hers lovingly, and child- 
ish lips sought with soft kisses to mitigate 
a sorrow she could not understand. Thyrsa 
grew calm again under the little comforter’s 
soothing. After a while she asked, as if 
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struck by a swift thought: “Did you want 
me, dear, for anything?” 

“Yes,” the child said, with some hesi- 
tancy, “‘ I meant to ask you to come down to 
the beach with me. Mamma says I may 
not go alone, but I’ll do without, if you don’t 
feel like going.”’ 

‘* But I always feel like giving my pet 
pleasure. Only she must do me a favor.” 

‘“« A thousand,”’ Jessie Leigh said, eagerly, 

Well, then, do not speak of—of ”—— 

‘““T know,” said the child, quickly, as 
Thyrsa hesitated. ‘As if I would tell any- 
one about your crying so much lately. Only, 
I wish you needn’t. Perhaps you won't 
have to much longer, for I ask God every 
night to take away your sorrow.”’ 

Thyrsa caught the child to her, and kissed 
her tenderly, and for a time there was silence 
between them. Afterwards, they set out 
for the beach together. 

‘“‘Thyrsa!”? Jessie said, suddenly, as they 
trod the hard, shining sands. ‘* Why do you 
hate Lord Nesholme ? ”’ 

“IT hope I do not hate anyone, dear,” 
Thyrsa answered, gravely. ‘* Why should 
you think so?” 

** Well, Diana said so, and—I—I don’t 
think you like him, for you don’t treat him 
as if you did, and somehow, I can always 
tell if you like anybody. So I thought Diana 
was right. She was telling mamma how 
glad it made her, because you would not in- 
terfere with her, and mamma was so angry 
at her saying so. But Diana didn’t care. 
She laughed in that way she has, and said it 
was your own fault that he wasn’t in love 
with you; and then mamma saw me and 
sent me out of the room. But I wish you 
would get him away from Diana. I'd like 
to have you marry him and live at Nesholme 
Abbey, and we’d have such nice times going 
to see you, for you wouldn’t be cross like 
Diana.” 

Hush, Jessie,’ Thyrsa said, abstractedly, 
while the dawn of a new hope was borm in 
her breast. A hope that darkened the Wes 
with a look of some hidden but resolute pur- 
pose, and curved the tender mouth with an 
inscrutable smile. Had the prayer she had 


uttered by the child a to one way in 


which she might ‘‘ watéh over his interest ?’ 
She would try, at least. Silent and full o 
conflicting emotions, she walked by the side 
of her vivacious little companion. 
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‘Look, Thyrsal” cried Jessie, as they 
neared the pier. ‘‘ Look at the pretty waters 
all crimson, and purple, and gold, just like 
the sky above. How I would like to go out 
onthem! And there are Diana and Lord 
Nesholme coming in, in his darling little 
boat. He promised to take me out if you— 
but I forgot; I must not tell you what he 
said.” 

She looked up shyly in Thyrsa’s face, and 
read there that her words had fallen on deaf 
ears. So, very much relieved, she gave her 
dress a twitch, and Thyrsa came out of 
dreamland to ask her desire. 

“Lord Nesholme said he would take me 
out in his new boat,” was the prompt re- 
joinder, ‘‘ and I would like ever so much to 
gonow. ButI want you to go with me, or 
I shan’t enjoy myself a bit. Won’t you, 
please, for my sake ?” and thinking she had 
executed a certain mission with much diplo- 
macy, the little rogue looked up wistfully 
into Thyrsa’s face. Thyrsa met the glance 
with a sweet smile, and considered a mo- 
ment, yet only a moment. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, for your sake and—his.”” Her 
voice sank as she uttered the last word, which 
Jessie did not hear. Regardless of surround- 
ings, she flung her arms about Thyrsa’s 
neck, and kissed her rapturously. 

‘‘ How I love you! ” she cried, gratefully. 
“If you were only my sister, how splendid it 
would be!” 

Lord Nesholme was assisting Diana to get 
out of the boat, as they came up to him. 

“You here!’’ she said, a trifle sharply, 
speaking to her sister, but looking at Thyrsa. 

Neither replied. Jessie went up to Lord 
Nesholme and spoke to him in a low voice, 
Diana looking on, curiously. She saw a 
swift wave of something akin to glad sur- 
prise sweep over his proud face, and was 
dumbfounded when he said:— 

“T congratulate you, Jessie, on your 
choice of time. Miss Chalmer, I am hon- 
ored by your consent to Jessie’s pleading. 
I hope she did not have to coax very hard.” 


‘Not at all,” Thyrsa rejoined, with a. 


charming smile. ‘‘ The beauty of sky and 
Sea attracts me as well as Jessie, and the 
temptation to say yes was too strong to be 
resisted.” 

‘For which, Jessie and I are thankful, 
and you shall have the seat of honor in my 
bark.”” He assisted her into the boat, a gay- 
ly cushioned affair, painted white, and float- 
ing gracefully on the calm sea. 


“Do you care to go out again, Miss 
Leigh?” he asked, after placing Jessie by 
Thyrsa’s side, where she nestled comfort- 
ably. 

“Of course,’? Diana returned, with a 
forced smile. She had no intention of leav- 
ing him to such dangerous companionship, 
and the proceeding was altogether distaste- 
ful to her. She devoutly wished Thyrsa and 
her sister at the antipodes. The earl as- 
sisted her in silently, and the boat, under 
his swift, sure stroke, was soon skimming 
rapidly over the waters. The scene was 
bright and vivant (somehow, the French 
word describes it perfectly). The gorgeous 
sunset was reflected brilliantly on the bosom 
of the sea. Boats full of pleasure-seekers 
gayly saluted eachother. On one hand was 
a long belt of glistening, sandy beach; on 
another, a rocky coast rising abruptly from 
the shadowed waters. And then, far as the 
eye could reach, a stretch of sea, dotted here 
and there with an island, or carrying some 
proud ship, with sails all set, looking like a 
graceful bird. 

Thyrsa saw it all with keen pleasure, and 
Lord Nesholme watched her expressive face, 
and thought her the most charming of all. 

Jessie prattled gayly, asking innumerable 
questions, now addressing the earl, now 
Thyrsa, now both; never her sister, who 
certainly took no pleasure-in a conversation 
in which she could not join. She was tor- 
tured by jealous anger at-the earl’s manner 
toward Thyrsa, and burning with curiosity 
to know the reason of that young lady’s 
change of bearing toward him. He noted 
it also, with a throb of hope which had 
drooped, but would not die, for want of cher- 
ishing and encouragement. How could he 
or Diana know the hidden but powerful mo- 
tive actuating her ? 

Before they landed, Diana had found one 
solution, which was much as follows: That 
Thyrsa had meant to lay siege to the earl 
from the outset. ‘* Her dislike,” she mused, 
‘*was a feint to pique him into desire, and I 
must acknowledge her clear-sightedness. 
But the game is by no means played, and 
we shall see who wins. Fair means or foul! 
I care not, if it be myself.” 

‘¢ What a brown study you are in,” Lord 
Nesholme remarked, at this point. “If it 
were possible for me to be clairvoyant for a 
moment, should I gain anything by it?” 

** That is a riddle I do not propose to un- 
ravel,’’ she returned, with a brilliant smile. 
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‘It is more diplomatic sometimes to pique 
one’s curiosity, than to gratify it.’ 

T know one thing,”’ said her sister, with 
temerity, “‘ when you look as you did a min- 
ute ago, some one will have to take care.” 

“Little girls should be seen and not 
heard,” Diana retorted with a frown. 

‘* Were you?” and Jessie looked up with 
an appearance of interest and such an inno- 
cent expression, except in the sapphire eyes 
that could not straighten their twinkle, that 
Diana ardently desired to box her ears. 
Lord Nesholme, with courteous tact, changed 
the conversation. It is not improbable that 
though he did this, he chuckled inwardly at 
the child’s acuteness. Soon afterwards, the 
boat landed at the pier, now thronged with 
pleasure-seekers. Two gentlemen joined 
Diana. One, a pseudo admirer of hers, Sir 
Ralph Davenant, possessing an illustrious 
title and empty coffers. A hope lived with- 
in him that they might be replenished by a 
rich marriage, and he would not have dis- 
liked to burn incense at Thyrsa’s shrine, 
surely believing a handsome person and face, 
but empty head, would be a fair exchange 
for all her charms, above her personal, her 
gilded ones. She gave him no encourage- 
ment, and he was fain to return to his first 
desire, the possession of Diana, who, if her 
fortune did not equal Thyrsa’s, would be 
well dowered. 

Diana was well aware of an ambition she 
never intended gratifying, yet she kept him 
dangling about her, half to arouse Lord 
Nesholme’s pique, and half because his ful- 
some flattery— which disgusted Thyrsa — 
suited her. 

‘* How can she take pleasure in his odious 
compliments,” Thyrsa wondered. ‘I hope 
he will not attempt that sort of thing with 
me while my present mood is upon me, else 
he may find himself a safety-valve, through 
which my ill-temper may pass.” 

But Sir Ra)ph let her severely alone, hav- 
ing fresh in his mind the unpleasant sting of 
a sarcasm she had leveled at him the last 
time he attempted to be very gallant. He 
presented his friend, Mr. Gresham, and 
Thyrsa and Diana both started at the latter’s 
voice which was peculiarly like Capt. Chal- 
mer’s. Scarcely any other resemblance ex- 
isted, as Mr. Gresham was dark-browed, 
with heavy jetty mustache and straight, dark 
hair, while Capt. Chalmer might symbolize 
day to his night. They were about the same 
height, and Mr. Gresham strode along ina 


way which irresistibly reminded Thyrsa of 
her cousin. Had Capt. Chalmer dyed his 
hair and mustache and darkened his skin, he 
might look like Gresham. The party stood 
chatting upon the pier, and then walked on 
together, separating into two groups finally, 
Gresham pertinaciously adhering to Diana’s 
side. She having satisfied herself, with one 
long, narrow sweep of her eyes, of Lord 
Nesholme’s inclination, forthwith beamed 
upon her two cavaliers. Thyrsa’s lip curled 
scornfully, as her light laugh floated back, 
and the task she had undertaken seemed 
doubly hard, for though she might prevent 
Lord Nesholme from taking his place, only 
Diana could prevent others. Lord Nesholme 
silently noted how some trouble seemed 
weighing her down, for she slipped off her 
guard at times. In spite of these unpleas- 
ant drawbacks, the walk from the beach to 
the house was agreeable to both. The earl, 
when he chose, could be a most entertaining 
companion, and that he chose to put himself 
at his best was plain to Thyrsa. Both were 
well-read, both found they had many tastes 
incommon. He had traveled extensively, 
and his wider experience opened a field of 
rare delight to her, and her bright, winsome 
face (surely, it was fair enough for any man 
to covet) beamed upon him full of apprecia- 
tive, flattering interest. She had forgotten 
that two hours before, this man had been 
her béte noir. 

‘‘Aren’t you coming in, Lord Nesholme?” 
queried Jessie, in anxious tones. ‘“ Please 
do, for then mamma won’t scold me.”’ 

He hesitated, glancing at Thyrsa, who, 
feeling she must say something, remarked 
(for Diana and her cavaliers had entered the 
house) :— 

‘“* Diana will not easily forgive your going 
off without a word to her.’ 

‘And blame us for it,’’ Jessie put in, con- 
fidently. 

*¢ Don’t fear but I could set all that right. 
But as I am so undecided about it (because 
for some reasons I want to enter, and for 
just as strong ones I do not) will you not 
help me out, Miss Chalmer? Should you 
endorse—but no, I may not speak freely— 
will you endorse it? ” 

Thyrsa’s heart gave a triumphant beat; 
but she laughed back:— 

What a responsibility! Well, since I am 
arbitress, I say enter, because I do believe 
you want to get away.”’ 

‘“‘And you ask me to stay out of willful- 
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ness? Is that what you wish me to under- 
stand ?”” 

T shall not commit myself,” she retorted, 
with a coquettish toss of her head, flashing a 
bewildering glance at him, which, of course, 
settled the matter. 

He went into the house where was gath- 
ered agay party. Diana and Gresham stood 
a little apart from the rest, and Thyrsa’s 
practiced eye interpreted the situation to 
her secret pain. Looking back afterwards on 
that evening, Lord Nesholme marked it as a 
white one, Diana cursed it, and Thyrsa 
thought of it as one thinks of a dream, half 
vivid, half distinct. The latter part of the 
evening was passed in dancing. After it 
had begun, Lord Nesholme found his way to 
the embrasure where he had watched a black- 
robed figure vanish. She was looking out 
upon the sea whose placidity had given place 
to foam-crested billows, flooded with waves 
of the moon’s silvery radiance. She looked 
up at his approach. 

“You like this sort of thing better than 
dancing, I perceive,” he said. ‘ Well, it is 
well worth looking at, but why not enjoy 
both? Youdo not dislike dancing, I fancy?” 

Thyrsa replied, simply; ‘there 
are few who love it as I do. But since my 
father’s death, somehow, I have felt no in- 
clination for society, and, of course, had no 
temptation; while in our impromptu dances, 
since Charlie could not be my partner, I 
would not be anyone’s.”’ 

An ugly possibility chilled her listener’s 
heart. ‘Charlie?’ he repeated. ‘‘ Who is 
this Charlie that every one mentions so 
much, except Miss Leigh ?”’ 

‘‘He is my cousin, Capt. Chalmer. We 
have always been fond of each other, and 
when his exchange from India to England 
was effected, there never was a happier girl. 
But I have wished since that he had re- 
mained in India.” 

The words were involuntary, but seeing 
his surprised look recalled her, and she said: 
“* Because then he would not have met ’”»—— 

“I comprehend. Miss Leigh’s victims 
are innumerable. Congratulate me upon 
my escape, which may be because one sel- 
dom falls in love with those they have known 
for years. Diana (as I used to call her long 
ago) and I had an incipient flirtation before 
I went away the first time, and we have 
never meddled with sentiment since. But 
it is too bad of you to doom us poor fellows 

o despair for Capt. Chalmer’s sake. Won’t 
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you make an exception in my favor? I will 
do my best to pay you for it. Hark! they 
are playing the ‘Blue Danube.’ Can you 
resist that, if you can me? ”’ 

Thyrsa raised her eyes slowly, meaning to 
refuse. Her glance met his. Without a 
word she stood up, and he put his arm about 
her and held her in a firm, close clasp, as 
they floated down thelongroom. They were 
the best matched pair on the floor; their 
waltzing the very poetry of motion. 

“ By George! If the little Chalmer isn’t 
dancing! ’’ Sir Ralph Davenant remarked to 
his partner whom he had just seated, flushed 
and breathless from his vigorous piloting. 
‘ There isn’t another man in the room that 
she hasn’t refused.” 

‘¢ Every man is not Lord Nesholme,” the 
lady returned, significantly. 

‘* By George! you’ve hit it. Ross is a 
lucky fellow. I wish I had his rent-roll.” 

*¢ And his chances with Miss Chalmer or 
Diana?” 

‘*Oh, my chances with Di are all right. 
As for Miss Chalmer, I shan’t attempt any- 
thing more in her quarter. She does cut a 
fellow up when he gets off a neat compli- 
ment. Awfully sarcastic, awfully! ” 

‘“*T wonder how Diana likes his transfer 
of attention! But as usual, she has a new 
adorer to console her. Who is the gentle- 
man who came in with her and you ?” 

‘“‘ His name is Gresham. A connection of 
old Lord Gresham, whose place adjoins 
mine. He has lately returned from India 
(not exactly lately, either, within a year, I 
think,) and I met him for the first time a 
fortnight ago. I was surprised torun across 
him to-day at the ‘Sea View.’ You don’t 
think he means anything serious there, do 
you?” indicating Diana with a glance of 
his big blue eyes, and speaking in most anx- 
ious tones. 

“As to that, I can only say that if his 
looks are an indication of his intentions, you 
may look out for a formidable rival.” 

‘“‘ Tf that is the case, I had better go and 
look after my interests, if you’ll excuse me,”’ 
and bowing, he left her, much discomfited at 
the effect of her little malicious shot. 

‘¢ Well,”’ Lord Nesholme asked at the close 
of the waltz, as they stood on the balcony, 
‘* are you sorry for your concession ?” 

‘You know well enough I am not,” Thyr- 
sa retorted, almost petulantly. ‘* Would I 
have kept on waltzing out of politeness? 
You know well enough that you waltz to 
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perfection. I suppose, now, I shall have to 
dance with others to avoid gossip. Sir Ralph 
Davenant is looking for me with that inten- 
tion, I am positive,’ as the sound of his 
voice asking for her could be heard through 
the open window. 

‘*T suppose so,’’ Lord Nesholme returned, 
with a half sigh. Then he bent down and 
whispered softly: ‘‘ But will you not waltz 
only with me?” 

‘“‘And all the other women will hate me 
forthwith, and pronounce you a monster.”’ 

‘They may say what they will about me, 
and if you won’t favor me, I shall favor no 
one else.”’ 

consent. I cannot resist the 
temptation, for your step suits mine per- 
fectly.” 

‘*As well as your cousin’s ?”’ 

*¢ Quite,”’ and then Sir Ralph came up and 
was put in the seventh heaven, since she 
did not refuse to dance with him. Lord 
Nesholme did not dance, but stood with 
folded arms watching her. Diana came up 
to where he stood. 

**So you have succeeded where all have 
failed,’’ she said, lightly. ‘‘ You, of all oth- 
ers! Thyrsa’s dislike seems to have van- 
ished all at once. Iam so glad of it! But 
take care and don’t lose your heart, else 
Capt. Chalmer might interfere. Forewarned 
is forearmed, you know.” 

‘*You mean, of course, that they are affi- 
anced,’ he said, quietly, while his heart 
seemed to stand still, as if an icy hand 
clutched it. 

Diana bowed, and exulted as his face 
paled. Itis as I suspected,” she thought; 
‘he loves her, and that lie has upset him 
completely.” 

The falsehood gave her no trouble; she 
believed there was no. fear of detection. 
Had she known Thyrsa’s knowledge of her 
secret, she would not have committed such 
a faux pas. Her auditor, however, never 
doubted the truth of her statement. Thyr- 
sa’s own words, ‘‘ When the exchange was 
effected, I think there was not a happier girl 
in all England. But I sometimes wish he 
had never left India,” strengthened, instead 
of weakening Diana’s story, as might be sup- 
posed. Her subsequent words to him now 
revealed that Captain Chalmer, though 
bound to her, had admired Diana sufficiently 
to neglect his fiancée. Diana rattled her 
light nonsense in his ear, but he scarcely 
heard her. Piqued at his abstraction, she 
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turned to Mr. Gresham, who chanced to be 
standing directly back of the earl, and must 
have heard all that both had said. 

“Will you give me your arm to the bal- 
cony, Mr. Gresham?” she asked, with a 
pretty, deprecatory smile. ‘‘I want a breath 
of sea air. This atmosphere is stifling.” 

“You are quite right,’’ he replied in a 
peculiar tone. ‘‘ This atmosphere is stif- 
ling,’’ and saying it, offered his arm and 
they went off together. 


Lord Nesholme danced another waltz with 


Thyrsa, but quitted her as soon as politeness 
permitted, when it was done. Soon after- 
wards the party separated. 

For some days after that evening the earl 
did not come near the Leigh’s. Diana heard 
her mother’s wondering and ceaseless repin- 
ings with calm serenity, satisfied that her 
malice was successful. Thyrsa speculated 
more than was good for her. Her cheeks 
burned as she thought, ‘“‘ He divined that I 
was making a dead set at him, and despises 
me accordingly. Willing to amuse himself 
for one evening, he fears to come near me 
again lest he might get into an entangle- 
ment. Yet why should I care? My object 
is attained. He has abandoned her as well, 
and I am satisfied; yes, quite satisfied.” 

But in her secret soul she was not. It 


was galling to her that any man should hold’ 


her cheap, and especially Lord Nesholme. 
If he had cared for her, he could not have 
taken a surer way to awaken an interest in 
her heart. It is not good for one to think so 
much of a person, and one day about a week 
after Lord Nesholme’s desertion, the bitter 
truth came to Thyrsa—that her heart owned 
him as master. When and how this love 
was born, she knew not. Who of us does? 
Having found it out, she set to work to crush 
it; but it would not go at her bidding. Ah! 
what days those were! Full of bitterness 
and anguish. Her cheek grew pale, her step 
listless. The children found her a dull com- 
panion, and Mr. Leigh watched her with 
anxious solicitude. Sir Ralph, who was a 
constant visitor, brought word of the earl’s 
departure for London, and now Thyrsa, in- 
deed, felt that she was one of the most mis- 
erable of women. Diana, on the other hand, 
cared notarush. She drove Sir Ralph to 
despair by her open preference for Mr. 
Gresham. Everybody said, at that minute 
world of fashion, that she meant to marry 
him, and for once everybody was right. ‘If 
I may not be countess of Nesholme,” she 
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remarked to her mother, with a smile of tri- 
umph, ‘I shall be the future countess of 
Gresham; and Mrs. Leigh prayed that her 
words might be prophetic. 

But still, in spite of her prophecy, she did 
not break with Capt. Chalmer; it being her 
belief that “‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” and until her new game was 
bagged, she would not destroy the old. But 
Thyrsa, indignant enough, determined to 
keep silence no longer, and she therefore 
wrote her cousin a detailed account, not 
omitting anything. 

‘And oh! my dear Charlie,” she wrote in 
conclusion, ** though this letter may make 
you miserable, do not let it break your heart, 
although you won’t have the Chalmer cour- 
age if an unprincipled flirt, as Diana most 
certainly is, has that power over you. Pray 
follow my advice, and take the initiative. 
Yet I know I need not prompt you to spare 
yourself her last insult. Oh, Charlie! my 
own dear cousin, I wish we had never left 
India; and more in the same strain. Then 
she waited anxiously for his presence, ora 
letter—waited in that miserable suspense 
which is cruel as the deepest sorrow. 

Meanwhile, Diana only waited for the dec- 
laration of Mr. Gresham’s sentiments. The 
man had for her an untranslatable attrac- 
tion. Her cheek flushed, her heart thrilled 
and her eye brightened at his approach. The 
feelings he inspired were certainly akin to 
love; but yet, a glance at Capt. Chalmer’s 
daguerreotyped face sent love’s true thrill 
over her. Sometimes, when with him, she 
had a queer feeling that Capt. Chalmer’s 
spirit had got into Mr. Gresham’s body, and 
this idea terrified her to the extent that she 
grew nervous and afraid of her own shadow, 
so that Mr. Leigh was fain to believe that 
both his daughter and ward were troubled 
with some love affair, and certainly, he was 
not wide of the mark. 

Capt. Chalmer did not put in an appear- 
ance, as Thyrsa half hoped yet half dreaded 
he would. Instead, came a letter which 
alarmed Thyrsa from its very quietness. It 
ran as follows:— 

‘Fear nothing, my darling little cousin, 
on my account. I shall jilt Diana Leigh, in 
spite of herself and Fate. Don’t fret your 
soft little heart about me. I have passed 
through the hardest part. Thank God! what- 
ever comes, I have still you left.” 

This was the letter under Capt. Chalmer’s 
signature, and it cost Thyrsa one or two 


sleepless nights. A month dragged slowly 
by, and his subsequent letters never men- 
tioned the name of his false love. One 
morning, at the end of that time, Thyrsa, 
with sketch book in hand, went down on the 
rocks to finish a bit of seaview. It was just 
at sunrise, so that even in the midst of her 
sorrow, she could not forbear a silent ecstacy 
at the glory of nature’s painting. The gor- 
geous beauty of the clouds, the splendor in 
which every object was bathed by them; the 
boundless ocean stretching out far and wide, 
mysterious, awful, in its majesty; the silent 
cottages; the deserted beach; each and every 


part of the painting furnished theme for ad- | 


miration and thought. Rousing herself at 
length, with a start from her reverie, she set 
to work, and labored carefully and steadily, 
so that, ere an hour was gone, the sketch 
was finished. She opened her portfolio and 
placed it among a number of her sketches. 
One of them, a man’s dark, handsome face, 
she gazed upon long, and with an unutter- 
able yearning in the beautiful eyes that lat- 
terly had forgotten how. to smile. Finally, 
with a swift, passionate movement, she 
pressed her lips to those silent ones. ‘* My 
love, my dear, dear love! ’’ she cried. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Chalmer,’’ a voice 
said close behind. She raised her head, shut 
the book hastily and looked round to see 
Lord Nesholme. The shock was a great one. 
She turned deadly pale, and the earl moved 
quickly to her side, fearing she would faint. 
Rallying her scattered wits, she forced a 
composure piteous to see. His lordship was 
scarcely less agitated, and it was some time 
before he could bring himself to say, with 
grave courtesy :— 

** How can I tell you how sorry I am for 
this unfortunate contretemps? I assure you 
I never meant tointrude. These rocks have 
been my favorite resort, and as you must be 
aware, I could not know they were occupied 
until too late to withdraw. But your agita- 
tion is needless; your secret is safe with me. 
I can only curse my fate and envy Capt. 
Chalmer’s.”’ 

‘¢ Envy Capt. Chalmer’s! ” Thyrsa echoed, 
in a low, surprised voice, “‘ Envy Capt. Chal- 
mer’s! Why?” 

But at the utterance of that question, the 
truth burst upon her, and she sank back in 
her rocky seat, her cheeks flushed and hot, 
her whole body quivering with delicious emo- 
tion. The earl comprehended not the rea- 
son of her agitation. 
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“Why?” he said, moodily. “ Well, I'll 
not resist this temptation to tell you. But 
for him, I might have won the fairest bride 
in England, for I loved you, Thyrsa, from 
the moment I first looked upon your face. 
‘That woman, and if not that woman, no 
other, shall be my wife,’ I said. No, don’t 
hide your face,’’ for Thyrsa had clasped her 
hands over it to hide its glad joy at his words. 
‘¢ Let me see the pain such an avowal causes 
you, and it may help me to be strong. You 
were cold and disdainful enough, heaven 
knows, until that happy day when we went 
out yonder. Then the hopes that had sick- 
ened, even while my purpose would not fal- 
ter, then, they sprang into new life; and all 
that evening I reveled in a fool’s paradise, 
until Diana broke the spell. When she told 
me of your betrothal to your cousin, I could 
comprehend how some men curse God and 
die. I don’t know how I got through the 
night, but found myself the next day in Lon- 
don, trying to forget. But I could not; I 
cannot. I have returned to look upon your 
face once more, and then become a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, anywhere, so that I 
put miles between us. But I would to God 
I need not carry the memory of this meet- 
ing. It is bitter enough to know that you 
are betrothed, but bitterer still to know you 
love him. Tell me one thing, Thyrsa (for- 
give me, but let me use the dear name once), 
could you not have loved me, if you had met 
me first ? 

Very gently he withdrew her hands from 
her face; and strove to look into her eyes. 
But she kept them downcast. — 

‘* Before I answer you,” she said very 
low, ‘*I will correct an error you are lab- 
oring under. I am not, I never was, and 
never shall be, engage to Captain Chal- 
mer.”’ 

Good God! Then Diana 

“* Lied!’ ‘the word forced itself from her 
with uncontrolled bitterness. Lord Nes- 
holme stood staring at her blankly, but still 
with a moody brow. ‘Since he is not my 
rival, who is ?’ he cried impulsively. With- 
out a word she opened the portfolio, and 
handed him the sketch. He glanced at it 
almost unwillingly. The change in his face 
was curious to see. Doubt, amazement, 
but above and beyond all, the glad, glad 
light of a great happiness transfigured bis 
features. He flung his arms about her in a 
passionate thankfulness. ‘* Thank God!” 
he said in his sweet, grave voice, ‘*‘ Thank 


God, that you are mine at last! my very 
own! my darling!’’? and that moment re- 
paid both for what they had suffered through 
Diana’s plotting. 

The day that sealed Thyrsa’s happiness, 
was to Diana a most vexatious one. She 
chanced to be the one to see the lovers re- 
turning from the beach together, and her 
astute mind conjectured what had taken 
place. Her first care was to despatch a note 
to the Earl’s hotel, acknowledging her mis- 
take, as she termed it, and inviting him to 
be present at a lawn, party to take place that 
afternoon. The Earl smiled scornfully as 
he read it, and flung it impatiently dowa, 
wishing heartily that some punishment might 
overtake her. At lunch, Diana saw with 
an envious heart-throb Thyrsa’s splendid 
diamond solitaire, but made no comment. 
Mr Leigh took his ward into his study and 
they had a long talk, during which both cried 
a little. After that, he formally announced 
the betrothal; and though his wife inwardly 
apostrophized Thyrsa as sly and deceitful, 
she congratulated her with much outward 
empressment. Diana spoke not a word; her 
feelings may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Toadd to them a note was brought 
her, from Mr. Gresham, stating that his 
kinsman’s serious illness called him to his 
side, thus preventing him from attending 
the lawn party. The note was very cold 
and formal, and a foreboding crossed her 
mind that she had seen the last of him. She 
was glad when the night was done, and she 
could give vent, in her own room, to the 
rage that filled her heart. But two days 
later, the vexations of that day and evening 
were entirely forgotten in the misery, galling 
and terrible, which fell upon her. 

It was then -he learned that Captain 
Chalmer and Mr. Gresham were one and 
the same. This blow to her cherished hopes 
utterly prostrated her, and no wonder. 
Captain Chalmer’s letter to her is perhaps 
the best explanation to the reader. Here it 
is in full:— 

GRESHAM CASTLE, ——SHIRE, 
Oct. 18, 18—. 

Dr1ana.—You will never be Lady Gresham, 
any more than you will be Lady Nesholme; 
as you cannot be Countess unless the Earl 
wills it, and that he will never do, for I, that 
you have betrayed as Captain Chalmer, and 
endeavored to entrap as Mr. Gresham, am 
now the owner of the late Earl’s estate. 
You see, that you have fallen into a pit of 
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your own digging, and you will suffer,—not 
that your treachery is discovered, but that 
your ambitious designs are thwarted. You 
may remember that at our last meeting, it 
was all in vain I begged you to absolve me 
from my promise, which hung around my 
neck like a millstone. For your sake, I 
stooped to a clandestine betrothal. Heaven 
knows, how bitterly I despised myself for 
that dishonor, even while you were more 
than honor to me! We parted with mu- 
tual dissatisfaction, and a short time after, 
two things came to pass. I heard of your 
flirtation with Nesholme (and you must 
acknowledge its notoriety, when I say it was 
canvassed freely in the London club-rooms). 
That was the first. The second (and the 
knowledge of the second will disturb you 
far more than the first) was, that I was 
waited upon by the Earl of Gresham’s so- 
licitor, who made it plain that I was next of 


kin. I knew that I possessed relations in 


England on my mother’s side, and intended 
sometime to look them up. Being saved 
that trouble, I came with Mr. Blount down 
to the castle, and was presented to my kins- 
man, an old, decrepit man with one foot in 
the grave, gloomy and depressed in manner. 
He brightened at our meeting, and during 
the remainder of my stay he treated me with 
affectionate confidence. One night he told 
me the story of his life. A story that 
proved soon to be analagous to my own,— 
the old, old one of woman’s faithlessness 
and man’s betrayal. It was while listening 
to it, 1 formed the plan of testing your truth, 
and I have tested it. I heard your glib 
falsehood to Nesholme, and your cheeks 
should grow hot recalling what you have 
whispered in your honied accents to me, as 
Mr. Gresham. Is the attraction still un- 
translatable 2? O woman, false as hell itself, 
could no subtle instinct warn you of the 
truth? Your dream of ambition has fallen, 
as falls the house of cards we build with 
childish pleasure. One thing I will spare, 
because I have loved you,—what your proud 
worldly heart must dread,—scandal! I shall 
keep my own counsel, and should we meet 
in society, I will extend to you the courtesy 
a gentleman must extend to a woman, how- 
ever worthless she may be. Elsewhere, we 
meet as strangers. This is the last occasion 
on which I shall ever trespass upon your 
time. 
‘* CHARLES CHALMER, 
‘* Earl of Gresham.” 


Diana did not shriek nor faint, as she read, 
but a grayish pallor overspread her face, 
and after finishing the letter, she sat there, 
rigid and immovable. Who can tell the 
thoughts that surged through her mind? 
After a long, long, time, she took out a da- 
guerrotype, and gazed lingeringly upon it. 
She had taken it from Thyrsa some time 
before, in whose possession it had been since 
leaving India, and who had searched every- 
where for it, without success. Diana bent 
down and kissed it once, twice, and twice 
again, then—‘‘God help me!” burst from 
her white lips. “I love himstill!” All 
that day she remained shut up in her apart- 
ments, refusing to see anyone. Late in the 
evening, her mother, oppressed with anxiety, 
forced an entrance, and found her stretched 
senseless on the rich couch. Before the 
dawn of another day, Diana Leigh was de- 
lirious with brain fever. That was the be- 
ginning of days of desperate anxiety to those 
who watched. The tenderest of all was 
Thyrsa, and singularly enough, she was the 
only one who quieted the sick girl. She 
would glare fiercely at the rest in the mo-- 
ments of delirium, shrieking at them to leave 
her, and would not desist until obeyed. 
Then she yielded to her gentle nurse’s mag- 
netic soothing, out of whose breast all ani- 
mosity had died, leaving only infinite pity 
and compassion. In those watches, Thyrsa 
saw Diana’s heart bared without reserve, 
and understood how her tortured soul had 
sunk under the blow inflicted by Captain 
Chalmer’s letter. This, Mrs. Leigh had 
found clutched tightly in her daughter’s 
hand. 

‘*¢ She is furious with my cousin,” Thyrsa 
said, commenting upon this circumstance to 
her lover; ‘“‘ and I fear that my presence in 
the house tortures. As soon as Diana’s 
state permits me, I shall remoye to Gresham 
Castle, and remain there until—until—— 

‘*¢ Until we are married, my darling. Then 
you shall reign queen of my heart, and mis- 
tress of all my possessions. Ah, how I long 
for the time when I may call you my wife, 
my very own.” 

A blush crept over her sweet face as she 
shyly raised her soft, beautiful eyes humid 
with happiness. Lord Nesholme caught her 
to him with a passionate gesture. ‘* My lily 
is fairer than ever, and I fear that she may 
wilt under all that rests upon her,” he said 
caressingly. ‘‘ Not every woman would 
forgive as royally as do you, my Thyrsa.’, 
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‘* How could anyone do otherwise, seeing 
her so suffering and helpless? I think Char- 
lie, even, would feel his anger swallowed up 
in pity, if he could look upon her now. 
We Chalmers are a soft-hearted race. Too 
much so for our own good, I fear, some- 
times.” 

Meanwhile, what of Captain Chalmer, or 
rather the Earl of Gresham? Thyrsa’s 
letter, informing him of his faithless love’s 
sickness, had plunged him into unhappiness, 
which was not diminished, to reflect that 
his letter was the cause of it. Perhaps 
hearing that she really loved him, may have 
had much to do with his regret and remorse. 
He walked miles and miles, trying to rid 
himself of the haunting conviction, that if 
she died, he would be her murderer. Again, 
and again, he wished that he had not written 
so hard a letter; and instead of making Di- 
ana take the entire blame, he now raved 
against Mrs. Leigh, blaming her for the way 
in which Diana had been brought up; and 
in this he was not far out of the way. Mrs. 
Leigh had dinned into her daughter’s ears, 
the desirability of a brilliant marriage; 
teaching the sacrifice of aught that stood in 
the way of it. She was not ashamed to find 
how faithfully her child had obeyed her 
precepts, but bitterly angry at their failure; 
and she unjustly resented it upon Thyrsa, 
who certainly ill deserved it. 

The Earl of Gresham was plunged into 
new perplexity and grief, by another letter 
from his cousin. ‘‘ Diana passed the crisis,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ most favorably; yet she will 
not live, the doctor says, and indeed we see 
that he speaks the truth, as every day, she 
grows weaker, and her life seems ebbing 
slowly. O Charlie! it is all because she 
does not want to live; and unless something 
is done to rouse her, she will have her desire. 
I held a long conversation with her this af- 
ternoon. Oh, she is so changed, you could 
scarcely think her the same Diana!—and she 
talked a great deal about you, and wants me 
to tell you how sorry she is. She desires 
above all things, to see you before—before 
the end comes, and gain your forgiveness. 
‘¢ T cannot die at peace, else!’ is her mourn- 
ful cry. Can you, will you, disregard it? 
I dare not plead with you as my heart dic- 
tates, for I would not have you grant her 
request, because of my pleading. This only 
will I say,—if she has sinned, she has atoned 
by her suffering; and does not Death wipe 
out everything ? THYRSA.”’ 


This letter, blistered with Thyrsa’s tears, 
was bedewed, also, with her cousin’s, and 
had the effect of despatching him to the 
seaside. Thyrsa was sitting by the sick 
girl’s couch, when the servant came up to 
tell her that her cousin waited below. The 
message did not reach Diana, but something 
in Thyrsa, face, caused her to say, in a gasp- 
ing thrilling whisper, ‘‘ Thyrsa, he has come! ” 
For answer, Thyrsa bent and kissed her 
with tears shining in her soft eyes, mar- 
veling at the calmness of Diana, who, after 
the first moment, lay back among her pillows, 
a look of ineffable content upon her face. 
So, Thyrsa left her, and went to meet her 
cousin. 
her to start back almost in affright. He 
held out his arms with a mournful smile, 
and clasped her tightly to his breast. ‘In 
a short time! ’’ he cried in agony, ‘‘ you will 
be all that I have left tolove! But take me 
to her. I cannot stand this horrible sus- 
pense! Take me to her, and the haunting 
fears that oppress me may vanish as I 
look upon her face, and see if Death will 
take her from me, now that she is so prec- 
ious!” 

Thyrsa heard his words with secret con- 
tent, and without answering, led him up to 
Diana’s room. Opening the door, she al- 
lowed him to enter, and then closed it up- 
onthem. On the sacredness of their meet- 
ing she would not intrude. Her cousin 
went slowly and unsteadily to where Diana 
lay, pale and wan, yet marvelously beau- 
tiful. She raised her wistful eyes full of 
passionate entreaty. It was too much for 
him to bear. Her helplessness, the marks 
of recent suffering, the new expression in 
that once haughty face, moved him to a 
feeling of emotion not often displayed by 
men. Passionately, he flung himself beside 
the couch, and burying his face in the cov- 
erlit, wept tears of agony. 

‘‘ Don’t weep for me,”’ Diana said, in low, 
mournful tones, ‘‘ I don’t deserve your tears! 
indeed I don’t! I deserve all that has hap- 
pened; and all I ask is to hear you say that 
you forgive me for the cruel wrong I did 
you. I never realized it until—until—you 
sent me my—my death-warrant.”’ 

At these words, he lifted a face convulsed 
with anguish. ‘ Your death-warrant! ”’ he 
cried, ‘*Oh! Diana, your words pierce my 
heart. You must not talk, then, of for- 
giveness, for that makes me your debtor! ”’ 
then, as she shook her head: *‘ but if it will 
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make you happy, know that I forgive every- 
thing, and love you more than I ever could 
have without this happening,’ and stooping, 
he imprinted the kiss of love and forgive- 
ness. 

“Thank God!” Diana whispered with 
pale lips; ‘‘ now I can die in peace.” 

he exclaimed passionately, al- 
most fiercely. ‘Die! you shall not die, 
now that you are at your sweetest—your 
best. Live for my sake; live to bury the 
past in oblivion, and make me happy, by 
becoming my wife.” 


Impossible! ’? she murmured. Your 
pity prompts too great a sacrifice. All that 
can wash out the past, is death!” 

“T tell you it shall not be! Since you 


must atone, only one atonement will I ac- 
cept. Not to die for love of me, but to live 
for love of me, and because I love you. 
Won’t you rouse yourself, and defy death 
for my sake? In the kiss I gave you, I 
buried all the blackness of the past. I can- 
not hold myself all blameless. But we will 
not talk of it. This scene is trying you too 
much. Tell me, my darling, shall Death 
or I claim you?” 
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All doubt vanished, as he spoke those ca“ 
ressing words, and she answered softly, al- 
most entreatingly, as if she scarcely dared 
to avail herself of his noble generosity, I 
will try, Charlie, and may Heaven teach me 
tobe worthy of your noble, generous love. 
But I fear it is too late. Life and Death 
own no earthly commands. If God sees fit 
to take me, remember that through you, I 
die in peace.” He kissed her tenderly, but 
said nothing, seeing how the agitation was 
telling upon her. A silence fell, more elo- 
quent than the most profound demonstra- 
tiveness. 

Of course Diana got well. Whocould do 
otherwise, moved back to life by such love 
as Charlie’s. Mrs. Leigh, delighted at her 
daughter’s recovery, and at the prospect of 
her marriage to an earl, was in a state of 
the supremest satisfaction. As soon as 
Diana could be moved, they returned to their 
town house. Thyrsa did not carry eut her 
intention of establishing a residence at Gresh- 
am Castle, but after the double wedding that 
took plack at Leigh Hall, became mistress 
of Nesholme Castle, and queen of her hus- 
band’s home and heart. 


AUTUMN 


DAYS. 


BY WM. COWAN. 


of beauty meets my eye— 
Yellow and green and brown and white, 
In one vast blaze of glory fill 
My happy sight. 


The rich-robed trees, the ripening corn, 
Bright colored with September fire— 
Fulfillment of the farmer’s hope, 
And year’s desire. 


Sweet in the air are joyous sounds 
Of bird and bee and running brook ; 
And plenteous fruits hang ripening round, . 
Where’er I look. 


The mellow splendor softly falls 
On morning mist and evening dews, 
And colors trees and flowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 


Oh, dreaming clouds with silver fringed! 
I watch thee gathering side by side, 


Like armies in the solemn skies, 
In stately pride. 


I love the woods, the changing woods, 
Fast deepening down to russet glow, 
When Autumn, like a brunette queen, 
Rules all below. 


The soul of beauty haunts the heavens, 
Nor leaves for long the warm-faced earth, 
And like a mother, the kind air 
To life gives birth. 


But death rides past upon the gale, 
And blows the rustling golden leaves; 
They whirl and fall and rot and die, 
And my heart grieves. 


Farewell! oh, Autumn days, farewell! 
Ye go, but we shall meet again, 
As old friends who are parted long 
By the wild main. 
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SLIGHTLY ROMANTIC. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


AM the adopted son of Mr. James Trevi- 
thick, of Penzance. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Trevithick never had any children of their 
own, which was very lucky for me, for if 
they had been blest in that way, I should, 
in all probability, never have been adopted 
‘by them; I should never have been chris- 
tened: Sylvester, never have seen my dear 
Ella Verisweet, and, consequently, should 
never have loved her; and if I had not loved 
her, this story of mine that I am going to 
tell you—which is a very good story, what- 
ever you may say to the contrary—would 
never have been written. But for her, I 
should have had no story to write, and there- 
fore I waited until I met her, before I at- 
tempted to write a story at all. 

If you have ever been to Penzance—as I 
dare say you have—you remember that it is 
situated upon the eastern coast of North 
America; and you remember, too, that it is 
a terrible place for storms. The entrance 
to the harbor is almost as crooked as a cork- 
screw, and it is as impossible for a vessel to 
get in there during a storm, as it would be 
for a camel to get through the eye of a nee- 
dle. 

It was during a storm that I made my first 
appearance in Penzance. As I was scarcely 
more than two years old at the time, it isn’t 
to be supposed that I should remember how 
I entered the town. At least, {I do not. I 
only know that I’ve been told that I was 
washed ashore from a vessel that was driven 
onto the rocks at the mouth of the harbor, 
and went to pieces almost as suddenly as the 
famous one horse shay. I was found lashed 
to a spar, and only by great effort was I re- 
suscitated; and here let me remark, that not- 
withstanding all that has been said, or may 
be said of the preservative qualities of brine, 
I never will believe that it is advisable, or 
even safe, to apply it to babies in large quan- 
tities. 

Now this story of a wreck, where a whole 
ship full of people were lost, and only one 
little child saved, seems to me (although I 
have read of a similar case) so highly im- 
probable, that if I were not the hero, upon 
my honor, madam, I wouldn’t believe a word 
of it. 


But this is the way the story is told at 
Penzance. Moreover, it was said that at the 
time of my unexpected arrival on the shores 
of that ancient town, that I wore around my 
neck a gold chain, to which was attached a 
small locket containing a daguerreotype pic- 
ture of a lady, apparently about thirty years 
of age, who, it was supposed, was my moth- 
er. I now wear the locket attached to my 
watch-guard. 

As this story accounts for my being the 
adopted son of Mr. Trevithick—one of the 
kindest-hearted men in the world—I accept 
it without bothering my head about the im- 
probabilities; and if you will please to re- 
member that truth is very often stranger 
than fiction, especially on the sea-coast, I 
dare say you will accept it, too; but upon my 
word, madam, if I thought you wouldn’t, I 
declare I would not go one step further till I 
had convinced you, if I had to produce the 
affidavits of every citizen of Penzance for 
that purpose. 

Now, having told you how I came to Pen- 
zance, where I was adopted by Mr. Trevi- 
thick, who had me christened Sylvester, after 
a brother of his, who it seems I reminded 
him of—because he was drowned at sea and 
I wasn’t—and where I grew to manhood, I 
find that it becomes my very agreeable duty 
to introduce Miss Ella Verisweet, the young 
lady whom I love, and whom I shall continue 
to love, so long as this fond heart of mine 
continues to palpitate within my faithful 
breast. 

My first meeting with Ella is rather amus- 
ing to think of now, though I was anything 
but amused at the time. It happened thus: 

I had been traveling through the western 
States, as agent for the firm of Moone & Son, 
selling their incomparable stove polish. At 
last, having exhausted my supply of the “ in- 
comparable,” I returned to the East, intend- 
ing to pay a visit to Penzance; but as I had 
not heard a word from there during the three 
months that I had been away, I was quite 
unprepared for the changes that awaited me. 

For as many years as I could remember, 
Mr. Trevithick had lived in what was called 
the Vinderdeck house, which was situated 
at the corner of Oak and Myrtle Streets; and 
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so upon my arrival in Penzance, it was to 
that quarter of the town that I bent my 
steps. 

When I reached the gate, I found the front 
door open, and a sudden resolution seized 
me, to steal into the house, and surprise my 
benefactor, by appearing before him unan- 
nounced. 

Acting upon this resolution, I crept up to 
the door, slipped noiselessly into the hall, 
and was about to pass on to the back parlor, 
where I expected to find the worthy old 
couple at tea, when the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps caused me to run up-stairs, and 
as the footsteps still followed me, I bolted 
into the first room that I came to. 

Egad! what was my surprise when I found 
myself in what I knew, the instant I looked 
around me, by various articles of wearing 
apparel, was the sleeping apartment of one 
or more human beings of the feminine gen- 
der. The fact that I was in the wrong house 
burst upon me so suddenly that it fairly took 
my breath away. In my three months’ ab- 
sence, changes had been going on in Pen- 
zance that I little dreamed of. The house, 
or the room at least, that I remembered oc- 
cupying while at home before, had under- 
gone various repairs, and was now fitted up 
in a style vastly superior to anything I had 
ever seen. 

Here was a mystery only to be solved by 
the supposition that the owner of the house, 
Mr. Vinderdeck, who for years had been liv- 
ing in Europe, had at last returned to his 
own country, and had taken up his abode at 
Penzance. 

This was not an agreeable solution of the 
mystery, considering my situation, for in 
Penzance it is thought to be decidedly im- 
proper for a young man to be caught in a 
lady’s chamber, especially after ‘‘ Night, sa- 
ble goddess,” has thrown her mantle over 
the earth; and that I was about to be caught, 
the approaching footsteps told me only too 
well, 

How was I to extricate myself from ‘this 
very unpleasant situation with safety, and 
without being observed? If I ran down the 
stairs, I should throw myself into the arms 
of the person who was now ascending them, 
and so raise an outcry that would have been 
exceedingly unpleasant to me; and if I 
jumped from any one of the windows, I 
should probably terminate my existence on 
the iron fence that ran along the front and 
side of the house. Ah! this was a terrible 


situation for a young man who had a charac- 
ter to lose. Cold drops of perspiration trem- 
bled upon my brow. I looked at my reflec- 
tion in the mirror, expecting every moment 
to see my raven locks suddenly turn white. 
I am satisfied in my own mind that all that 


’ preserved their original color was a bottle of 


Martha Washington’s Hair Restorer,”’ that 
stood uncorked upon the toilet table. In 
imagination, I saw myself behind the bars 
of a prison cell, awaiting my trial for the 
high crime of burglary. That made me des- 
perate; but a bright idea struck me just in 
season to save me from the rash act that I 
meditated. I would personate a ghost, thus 
inspiring the terror that I already felt. 

I had hardly a second for preparation, for 
already I heard the footsteps at the door. I 
tried to snatch a sheet from the bed, but it 
resisted, and a white linen robe de nuit rolled 
from under the pillow. In my excitement, 
I thought that this was ‘‘ just the thing” 
(I’ve changed my opinion about that since), 
and before you could wink twice, I was in- 
side of it and ready for action, although, as 
the garment had not been “ made to order ”’ 
for me, it did not allow that free play to the 
muscles which is necessary to graceful move- 
ments. 

The door opened just as I gave the last 
hitch to my snowy robe, and oh, roses of 
Eden! the most beauteous creature that 
these liquid orbs of mine ever gazed upon 
stood before me. I would describe her, but 
as she would undoubtedly scream before I 
could finish my remarks upon her beauty, I 
forbear. 

Her eyes met mine, and the roses faded 
from her cheeks. With a gliding, ghostly 
step, I advanced toward her, while in adeep, 
sepulchral voice I began my address:— 


am thy father’s spirit ; 
Doomed for a certain time to walk the night ”»—— 


but just here I broke down, and at the same 
moment the young lady caught sight of my 
boots, which, coupled with the idea of a 
ghost quoting Shakespeare, restored her 
courage sufficiently to allow her to scream. 

How she did scream! Shriek rose upon 
shriek, until every hair upon my head stood 
as straight and stiff as the quills upon the 
** fretful porcupine.”’ 

‘* Now or never,” I cried, as I sprang 
through the door, and I should have plunged 
from the top to the bottom of the stairs, had 
I not thrown myself into the arms of an old 
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gentleman who was rushing up to ascertain 
the cause of the outcry. 

“Take him by the legs, Dibbs,”’ cried the 
old gentleman, as he grasped me under the 
arms; and as Dibbs, a short, stout gentle- 
man, who had also come to the rescue, obeyed 
orders with wonderful alacrity, at the same 
time muttering to himself:— 


“* Take him up tenderly, 
Lift him with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair,” 


in spite of my struggles—in which, I am 
sorry to say, my robe was completely spoiled 
—I was carried down into the lower hall 
headforemost, where all the servants in the 
household were rushing to learn the cause of 
the hubbub. 

** Drop him, Dibbs,” said the old gentle- 
man, letting go of my arms. My head 
struck the floor with such force that all the 
stars in the firmament became, not only visi- 
ble, but wonderfully magnified. 

“And now, who are you? What’s your 
name? and what are you here for?” inquired 
my new acquaintance, playfully scratching 
my cranium with the toe of his boot. 

I turned my eyes upon him, feeling, if 
anything, a little worse than Capt. J. Smith 
did when he laid his head on the stone for 
Powhatan to crack it. Above me, leaning 
over the balustrade of the stairs, and looking 


down at me with a smile upon her beautiful . 


face, was my Pocahontas. Would she rush 
to my rescue? I rather doubted it. She 
seemed to enjoy this thing too much for 
that. 

«Come, come, speak up, young man. If 
you haven’t got your lesson, I’ll prompt you,”’ 
said the old gentleman. 

The servants laughed at this, Dibbs snick- 
ered, and Pocahontas showed her pearls. 

am Sylvester Trevithick, sir,’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘ My father, James Trevithick, 
lately occupied this house, and I came here 
to-night, expecting to find him.’’ 

‘“* Oh, the deuce! ” ejaculated Dibbs. 

* But what were you doing in Miss Veri-. 
sweet’s chamber, sir?” asked the old gen- 
tleman, who, it seemed, was not so easily 
satisfied as Dibbs. 

‘It was the room I occupied while at 
home, and you must remember that I wasn’t 
aware that the house had changed tenants;”’ 
and then I went on to tell him how I had in- 
tended a little surprise, when the tables 


were suddenly turned, and no one was more 
completely surprised than myself. 

Ha, ha, roared Dibbs, when 
ished my recital. ‘A surprise for all par. 
ties, Miss Verisweet, especially.” 

‘* Really,” cried the old gentleman, as he 
assisted meto my feet, ‘‘I beg your pardon 
for my rude reception, I ””»—— 

‘** No excuses, sir, for the fault was all my 
own,” I returned, removing the remnants of 
my masquerading attire, with the aid of 
Dibbs. 

‘* But I’m sure I must have hurt you, Mr. 
Trevithick.”’ 

**T confess toa bump on the back of my 
head, not set down in phrenological charts. 
suppose I am addressing Mr. Vinderdeck?” 

“Yes, sir; and this is my friend Mr. 
Dibbs.”? We shook hands. 

‘* Ell, my love,’ called Mr. Tinderdeck. 

“Well, uncle?” And the beauteous 
young lady came dancing down the stairs. 

‘** Ella, my dear, this is Mr. Trevithick,” 
said Mr. Vinderdeck, smiling at me. ‘‘ Mr. 
Trevithick, my ward Miss Verisweet.” 

She held out her little hand. As I clasped 
it in mine, she looked up into my face with 
a very roguish expression in her hazel eyes. 

it possible,’”’ said she, that you are 
not the ghost of Hamlet’s father ? ” 

Dibbs snickered. He was certainly a 
very disagreeable fellow, I thought. 

ghost has vanished,’’ I replied. 

‘“* Yes, I saw him disappear,” cried Dibbs. 

Then we went into the parlor, where I 
spent half an hour very pleasantly in con- 
versation with Mr. Vinderdeck and his 
charming ward. Mr. Dibbs said little, and 
didn’t appear to be more than half pleased 
with the turn affairs had taken. Was it 
possible that he could be a suitor for Miss 
Verisweet’s hand? It certainly had that 
appearance, and as she did not seem to be 
very well pleased with him, his only hope, 
I thought, lay in Mr. Vinderdeck, who, for 
reasons that I could not understand then, 
evidently regarded his suit with a friendly 
eye. 

When I left the house, as Mr. Vinder- 
deck expressed a wish that I should call 
again, and Miss Verisweet seemed to ex- 
press the same with her very expressive 
eyes, I mentally resolved to do so, and bid- 
ding them good evening, went in search of 
Mr. Trevithick, who had removed to another 
part of the town. 

I found the house without any difficulty, 
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SLIGHTLY ROMANTIC. 


and this time I did not attempt a surprise, 
as I had had enough for one night at least. 

‘* Why, it’s Sylvester, mother,”’ cried Mr. 
Trevithick, who had answered my ring at 
the door-bell, and who was now shaking my 
hand, and pulling me in at the same time. 

The next moment, I was in the dear old 
lady’s arms, and she placed one kiss on my 
forehead, and one on each cheek, before she 
would let me go; and then we all went into 
the house together; and while mother was 
preparing tea for me, and father was smiling 
at me over the upper rim of his glasses, I 
told them of the mistake I had made in run- 
ning into Mr. Tinderdeck’s house. 

“Then you didn’t get my letter?” in- 
quired Mr. Trevithick, when I had concluded 
the account of my ludicrous adventure. 

No.” 

‘*Humphb! I wrote you over two months 
ago. Mr. Vinderdeck returned home shortly 
after you left, and we had to leave the house 
in a hurry, as he wished to make some re- 
pairs before going into it. They’ve only 
been in there a few days.”’ 

‘* By the way,’ said I, ‘‘ who is this Mr. 
Vinderdeck ? 

**T’m sure I can’t tell you much about 
him,’ said Mr. Trevithick, ‘ His father 
was a New York merchant, who, after re- 
tiring from business, came to Penzance, and 
built that house. He lived but a short time 
after it was completed, and his only son, 
the present Mr. Vinderdeck, who had mar- 
ried in New York, didn’t seem to fancy the 
place for a residence, for it was advertised 
to let after the old gentleman’s death. I 
hired it, and have lived in it ever since, as 
you know. As all my dealings were with 
Mr. Vinderdeck’s agent, I never saw him 
until he arrived here quite unexpectedly, 
almost three months ago.” 

‘“* And who is the beautiful young lady that 
I saw there ? ’’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Oh, that’s Miss Verisweet! ”’ 

‘Yes, 1 know. But how is she related to 
Mr. Vinderdeck ? ” 

‘‘T don’t know that she is related to him. 
She may be a distant connection, but nothing 
more in the way of blood. He is her guard- 
ian, but I understand that he is soon to make 
over that responsibility to Mr.Dibbs.” 

Ah, indeed! ” 

“Yes. I believe the match will be one 
of Mr. Vinderdeck’s making, though. Mr. 
Dibbs is very wealthy.” 

This is what I had feared. But I resolved 
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that Mr. Dibbs should not obtain her with- 
out a struggle. I felt that I loved her al- 
ready, and I thought how happy her love 
might make me, how blessed should I feel, 
could I but call her by the sacred name of 
wife. 

Now, my dear madam, we all—or at least, 
you and I—believe that marriage without 
love, is a mockery. Should I allow this 
beauteous creature to sacrifice herself in the 
manner proposed? Should I allow this Mr. 
Dibbs to buy with his gold this pearl beyond 
all price? Should I allow him to fold her 
in his arms with impunity, and call her his 
own? The thought was maddening. As I 
walked my chamber to and fro that night, 
while the pale stars were looking calmly 
down through the skylight in the roof, I 
raised my eyes to them. 

‘* Shall that lovely being become the bride 
of Dibbs while I continue to have a dagger 
to draw?” I asked, in a fierce whisper. 
No, Sylvester, never! ”’ 

Then [ retired to my peaceful couch, 
where I slept until bright Aurora looked 
forth from the rosy-curtained windows of 
the east. 

For the two months following I was a 
frequent visitor at Mr. Vinderdeck’s house. 
At first he received me cordially, but when 
he began to suspect the reason of my fre- 
quent visits, his manner. suddenly changed, 
and I was given the cold shoulder. Dibbs 
snubbed me repeatedly, but I cared nothing 
for that. If Ella only loved me, I could 
afford to lose the friendship of Dibbs. 

But did she love me? I was a long time 
in doubt, but at last I put it to the test. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month 
of July. I had just dropped into Mr. Vin- 
derdeck’s. He was out, but Ella was at home. 
I found her in the parlor, sitting by the 
window, watching the stars come out. 

**Ella,”’ I said, approaching her with noise- 
less step. 

“*O Sylvester! I was thinking of you.” 
And then the rosy blushes crept up to her 
temples. She had said more than she in- 
tended, perhaps. She had called me Syl- 
vester, too! 

‘* Then you do sometimes think of me ?” 

She made no reply. 

“Do you know, Ella,’’— her hazel eyes 
were instantly raised to mine,—‘‘ Do you 
know, Ella, that love you? ”’ 

The next moment, her dear arms were 
wound around my neck, as closely_as the 
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folds of the boa constrictor clasp his victim, 
while the hot tears from her decidedly liquid 
orbs, were taking the starch out of my 
shirt-bosom, with wonderful rapidity. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
drop the veil over the scene. It is too ex- 
cruciatingly touching for the public eye. 

*¢ Sylvester,”? sobbed Ella, raising her face 
to mine, ‘‘ I love thee, but—but I can never 
be thine. I am engaged to—to Dibbs.”’ 

‘*¢ But you did not consent willingly ?”’ I 
cried. 

No, no.” 

‘Then by hevings! he shall never tear 
thee from these arms! ”’ I said. 

Won’t he, though?” cried Dibbs, run- 
ning into the room at this moment, followed 
oy Mr. Vinderdeck, whose face was pale 
with rage. 

Affairs began to wear a lively aspect. 

“Sylvester Trevithick,’’? thundered Mr. 
Vinderdeck, ‘‘ leave the house! ”’ 

*¢ Not without Ella, sir,” I replied calmly. 
‘¢ She has confessed that she loves me.”’ 

‘¢ Leave the house, I say!” and he at- 
tempted to seize me by the coat; but his 
hand caught my watch-guard instead, and 
the locket was torn from its fastenings. It 
opened in his outstretched palm, and the 
sweet face looked up at him. 

Hal’? cried Mr Vinderdeck, pressing 
the picture to his lips, ‘‘ how came you by 
this?” - 

‘Tt is my mother’s picture, sir,’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘¢ Your mother’s picture, boy ! ”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

There was a smile of exquisite joy upon 


his face for one moment, and then a shadow 
darkened his countenance. 

‘‘ Have you a bunion on your little toe- 
joint, left foot?’ he yelled. 

have.” 

‘¢ Then you are—you are my boy! 
to these arms! ” 

He drew both Ella and me to his breast, 
and for several minutes we mingled our tears 
in silence. 

Dibbs remained, but when Mr. Vinderdeck 
looked up and saw him, he waved his hand 
towards the door. 

““Go, Dibbs. Good-by. I can’t accom- 
modate you,’’? and immediately fell to em- 
bracing me again. 

When he grew calmer, I told him my 
story. 

‘* Ah, my boy, I never thought to see you 
again,” he said, when I had concluded. 
“The vessel that left Liverpool with your 
mother and yourself on board, was never 
heard from after. It was supposed she-had 
foundered at sea. I was in England at the 
time; but when, after weary weeks of wait- 
ing, I heard nothing from your mother, I 
came to this country, only to learn that the 
vessel never arrived at her destined port. I 
have since been a wanderer in distant lands. 
I have had no one to love or care for since, 
except my dear little Ella, the daughter of 
an old friend, who, dying long ago in Venice, 
left her to me.” 

‘‘ But now, father, you will give her to 
me?” 

‘‘-Yes, my boy, take her and be happy.” 

As it wasn’t bad to take, I took. 


Come 


HOW MY GRANDMOTHER SUPPRESSED AN INSURRECTION. 


BY M. QUAD. 


SHALL not attempt to deny the fact that 
my grandmother, Prudence Hascall, 
‘¢ wore the breeches”’ over my grandfather, 
who answered to the name of Josiah. He 
was short, fleshy, good-natured, lazy, and 
could only be aroused by some sensational 
event. My grandmother, on the contrary, 
was tall, spare, always scolding, active, and 
had the ambition of a politician. 

Thirty years ago, when almost every New 
England family had a turn of ‘‘ western fe- 
ver,’”’ she looked across the dinner table at 
Josiah one day, and commanded:— 


‘“‘ Josiah, sell the farm, and we will re- 
move to Iowa.” 

Just what grandfather said in reply I do 
not know, but in two weeks he had sold the 
farm, disposed of his personal property, 
shaken hands all around, and man and wife 
were on their way West. 

‘‘ Josiah, buy this house and four acres of 
ground,’”? commanded Prudence, as the 
couple halted at the county seat of a new 
county in the northern part of the State. 

Again I do not know what grandfather 
replied, but he made the purchase. Grand 
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mother intended, ultimately, to command 
grandfather to purchase a farm, but she sawa 
speculation in buying this property, and be- 
side, knew that nothing would be lost in 
waiting to look around a little. 

‘* Josiah, take the nomination for sheriff,”’ 
commanded Prudence, when a delegation 
waited upon grandfather one day, a few 
months after his arrival, and informed him 
that he had been selected as their party can- 
didate for the office named. 

Now, my grandfather was just the wrong 
man to make a good sheriff, especially in 
that wild district, the home of horse thieves, 
counterfeiters, highwaymen and murderers, 
and he knew his failings. But when Pru- 
dence commanded, it was Josiah’s duty to 
obey, and a week afterwards he had been 
duly elected county sheriff. 

There was some dignity attached to the 
position, the salary was fair, the jailor had 
his rent and fuel gratis, and the duties were 
not so laborious as farm work. My grand- 
mother had thought these things all over, 
and had planned just how everything should 
be carried out. She knew that her husband 
was too good-natured to prosecute a thief, 
too lazy to catch one, and so, one day, after 
moving into new quarters, she coolly re- 
marked :— 

‘* Josiah, appoint John Granger your first 
deputy, and also make him assistant jailor.”’ 

Two hours after, the appointment had 
been made, and the deputy was in posses- 
sion of his office. Granger was almost a 
giant in height and weight, was as brave as 
a lion, had been deputy under the previous 
administration, and had the name of being 
the best thief-catcher in the county. My 
grandmother knew that grandfather could 
only hold the position in name, for reasons 
before given, and she had wisely selected 
Granger, who was a single man, and could, 
therefore, become an inmate of the family. 

The jail was about the only stone building 
in the county, and it was a good one. The 
Board of Supervisors had felt the need of 
some strong place in which to confine the 
desperate characters hovering around Pal- 
myra, and had accordingly been liberal with 
the county funds. It was a two-story struc- 
ture, with a wing for the jailor’s family, the 
second story for females and boys, and thir- 
teen stout cells on the ground floor. These 
cells were all in a row, with a ten-foot corri- 
dor in front. An iron door led out intoa 
large hall, which was also a reception room. 


Stairs led from this hall to the second story; 
there was an office at one end, a waste-room 
at the other, and then a small hall led into 
the wing. The door of this little hall was 
very heavy and stout, and was always kept 
locked. All the water, provisions and so 
forth, were brought in from the wing through 
this door. Taken altogether, the jail was a 
strong one, and grandmother and Granger 
had their own way about conducting it. 

The building held two or three prisoners 
only when my grandfather took possession, 
but about a month after that event, eleven 
of the ground cells were occupied by as 
desperate a set of men as ever looked through 
the grates. Three were there on charge of 
murder, four for highway robbery, and the 
other four were professional horse thieves. 
All were waiting for the session of court, 
which would result in their being sent toa 
stronger prison. 

One day, while grandfather was wondering 
who the twelfth man would be, he came in. 
What his real name was, no one knew. He 
was known all over the State as ‘* Wild-Cat 
Jim,” and was the most daring, reckless, 
hardened criminal that ever entered the 
State, which is giving him a big puff. He 
was suspected of half a dozen murders, he 
had been in prison for highway robbery, he 
confessed to having stolen upwards of thirty 
horses, and there was a county and State re- 
ward on his head when arrested. He was 
brought in by four men, and they had him 
roped and chained until there was no chance 
for him to move alimb. They carried him 
in from the wagon, laid him down in the 
corridor, and after untying him, forced him 
into a cell at the muzzle of a revolver. 

‘* There’s Wild-Cat Jim! ’’ was shouted by 
half a dozen men, as they heard the sound 
of his voice; and Jim laughed loud and long. 

‘* Ha! hal ha!” he roared, slapping his 
leg as if well pleased. ‘ I’ll stay and take 
two or three meals with you, rest up a bit, 
and then I’ll walk out of your confounded 
shanty.” 

He really meant what he said, but John 
Granger had contrary ideas on the subject of 
his walking out. He knew the man, real- 
ized what a desperate villain he was, and 
proposed to keep an eye on him. 

The next day after Wild-Cat Jim came in, 
I arrived at the jail to pay my relatives a 
visit. My parents were living in a town 
about a dozen miles away, and I had per- 
mission to remain as long as might suit me. 
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I was then about nine years old, and did not 
know, and could not be made fully to under- 
stand, the character of the prisoners in the 
cells. While I was allowed full liberty to 
roam about the building alone, even to going 
down to the main hall, I was cautioned by 
both grandmother and Granger not to hold 
any conversation with the prisoners, much 
less to pass any article to them through the 
grated door. 

It was Granger’s habit to allow the pris- 
oners the freedom of their corridor during 
the day, the men walking up and down, read- 
ing novels, playing cards, and passing the 
time as they liked best. There was but one 
small window in the corridor, the walls were 
very massive, the door firm, and there was 
no danger. Wild-Cat Jim was not allowed 
to leave his cell at first, Granger knowing 
that he would attempt to take some advan- 
tage of the favor. But after a week had 
passed away without sign that the villain 
had a hope of leaving the place, his appeals 
were listened to by my grandfather, who 
persuaded Granger into throwing open the 
cell door. 

‘He may not be so bad as people make 
out,’ remarked Josiah, who always pitied 
where others condemned. ‘And if he is as 
desperate a devil as you say he is, I do not 
see how he can do any mischief.” 

Therefore, Jim’s cell door was unlocked, 
and he was allowed to mingle with the rest. 
As grandfather said nothing in opposition, 
Granger insisted that the villain should con- 
tinue to wear his shackles, which were, of 
course, something of a safeguard against his 
escaping. He seemed to have no care 
whether the shackles were on or off, having 
assumed the role of a penitent, declaring his 
intention to reform. 

‘¢ Look out for that man, John Granger! ” 
cautioned my grandmother, as she looked 
through the door and caught a glance from 
the desperado. 

The man had been in jail about ten days, 
and his conduct so far had been all that 
could be desired. Granger believed that he 
was plotting mischief; grandfather thought 
him a much-abused man, and grandmother 
gave no opinion. One Monday morning it 
became. necessary for Granger to make a 
day’s journey into another county, and this 
would leave no one but my two relatives as 
a guard. My grandfather was cautioned to 
look out, as the prisoners might attempt an 
insurrection and an escapade; and, for a 


wonder, he gave the warning attention. He 
had two revolvers and two rifles in the jail, 
and he loaded them all. One ‘of the revol- 
vers he put into his pocket, and the other 
arms were left in the sitting-room. 

During the forenoon it was discovered 
that the corridor door was out of order, and 
grandfather set to work to fix it. Takinga 


‘small saw, two files and a hammer, he went 


at the difficulty, and soon had the door in re- 
pair. When through, he placed the tools on 
a stool in the hall, and went about his work, 
leaving them there. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, having 
seen that everything was all quiet with the 
prisoners, Josiah lay down fora nap, telling 
his wife to take an occasional look into the 
hall. Left to myself, I wandered into the 
hall, and, boylike, began using the tools. 
The attention of the prisoners was soon at- 
tracted, and a voice called me to the door. 

‘¢ Bub, do you want a whole pound of can- 
dy ?”’ inquired Jim, smiling, and trying to 
look sweet. 

Of course I did; whoever saw a boy that 
didn’t? I had entirely forgotten the oft- 
repeated warning not to talk with the pris- 
oners, and leaned against the door, in hopes 
to see the candy. 

Well, sonny,” Jim, “if you 
will bea ’good boy, you shall have all the 
candy you can carry. You see, you are too 
small a boy to have those tools, and if your 
grandfather knew of it, he would whip you 
to death. Just hand them to me through 
the door, and then he won’t know that you 
have been dulling them. And besides, I’ll 
go down town to-morrow and get you all the 
candy you can eat.”’ 

I hesitated for a time, but convinced that 
my grandfather would scold, if not whip, 
and being bribed by the candy bait, I passed 
in the tools. I yet remember how the pris- 
oners crowded around Jim, shook hands, 
laughed and danced, but I did not then see 
any occasion for their demonstrations. 

‘* Now, bub,” said Jim, returning to the 
door, ‘“‘ you have completely spoiled these 
tools, and your grandfather will skin you and 
hang your hide on the fence, if he finds it 
out. If he asks you where they went to, tell 
him you don’t know.” 

I never had had cause to fear either of my 
kind-hearted relatives, but Jim’s words really 
frightened me. He made further promises 
about the candy, and I finally went away to 
the sitting-room, determined to tell grand- 
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father a lie if he asked me about the 
articles. 

But he did not ask. He went about his 
duties, after his nap, without once thinking 
of the tools, and so I, of course, did. not 
broach the subject. Granger did not return 
at night, as intended, but word came from 
him that it would take another day to con- 
clude his business. 

‘“‘As you will be alone all night,” the note 
read, ‘* let me warn you again to look out for 
Wild-Cat Jim. He will take this opportuni- 
ty to make you trouble.” 

‘*Pooh! pooh!”’ replied my grandfather, 
as he read the note; ‘‘ Granger is a very ac- 
tive officer, but he is a regular old woman 
with his whims. I guess I sha’n’t have any 
trouble with Jim.” 

And the guess was as correct as his guesses 
usually were. 

The night wore away without any disturb- 
ance tocreatealarm. Josiah had taken pains 
to see that the locks, doors and bars were all 
right, and he slept as soundly as a soldier. 
Each man had been locked in his cell, and 
the corridor door was a mountain in the path 
of any attempted escape. 

*‘Josiah,’? said Prudence, as we were 
seated at breakfast, ‘‘ did you hear any noise 
during the night ?” 

‘** Not so much as the sigh of a mouse,’’ 
replied Josiah. ‘* It was a remarkably still 
night.” 

‘Well, Josiah,” continued my grand- 
mother, ‘*Z heard noises, and plenty of them. 
There was some deviltry going on among 
the prisoners. I heard a grating sound as 
if they were filing off the bars. I want to 
go down with you and see what it was.” 

My grandfather made no objections, know- 
ing that words could not alter the decision, 
and so after breakfast we passed through 
into the mainhall. Just as Josiah was about 
to open the corridor door, there was a loud 
shouting from a female occupying a cell up- 
stairs, and Prudence went up to learn the 
cause. She was hardly out of sight when 
Josiah opened the door and went in. I saw 
him feeling about his person, heard him say 
“Pshaw!”? but did not then know that he 
had forgotten his revolver. While I re- 
mained by the door, he went down to cell 
No. 12, unlocked the padlock, but left it in 
the staple. He then came along back, serv- 
ing each door in the same way. This was 
one of Granger’s ideas, he letting out the 
occupant of cell No. 1, and making him let 
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out the rest. Before the second man was 
out, the turnkey would be outside the hall 
door. Well, Josiah pulled the padlock from 
the staple of No. 1, threw open the door, 
and the next moment was knocked clear 
across the corridor, while all the prisoners 
set up a yelling and shouting. Had grand- 
father been armed, he would have been all 
right, as the prisoner waited to open the 
next cell before further attack. He then 
leaped upon grandfather, held him down, 
and the other man ran from cell to cell to 
throw off the padlocks. 

‘** Shut the door and lock it, Frank! ” shout- 
ed Josiah, as he saw that an insurrection 
was to occur, “‘ and then run and tell grand- 
mother.” 

I obeyed him, though terribly frightened, 
and then hastened up-stairs, meeting grand- 
mother.at the head, carrying one of the ri- 
fles. She had heard the struggle, and knew 
what it meant. Just as she stepped upon 
the stairs, there was a wild yell, a great 
smash, and the corridor door was taken off 
its hinges. As afterwards ascertained, the 
rascals had used the tools with such vigor 
that the hinges of the door had been almost 
filed off, and any other man except grand- 
father must have noticed the work. 

Well, the whole twelye came bounding 
into the hall having secured my grandfather 
in a cell, feeling confident that they had only 
to force the front door to make their escape. 
Prudence stood on the stairs, in plain view 
of the villains, and they yelled again as they 
saw her. 

Hold on, there!” she shouted, bringing 
the rifle to her shoulder as a sportsman does 
when about to make an off-hand shot. ‘‘ The 
first man who comes a step nearer will get a 
bullet in his heart!” 

Tall, fierce-looking, and armed with a 
deadly weapon, the woman must have seemed 
like a determined obstacle ia the path of es- 
cape, for the rascals halted in an instant. 
Still keeping the gun leveled at the crowd, 
and never once looking at me, my grand- 
mother whispered :— 

‘¢ Frank, go down to the sitting-room and 
bring me up that big revolver. You’ll find 
it in the bottom drawer of the bureau. Be 
sure and get the big one, and run for your 
life!” 

The brave woman, while looking the des- 
peradoes in the face, and expecting a rush 
every moment, had noticed that the percus- 
sion cap had dropped from the nipple, and 
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she was yet cool enough to whisper what 
she did. 

I ran with all my might, jerked open the 
drawer, laid hold of the ‘‘ Colt,’’ which was 
a heavy six-shooter, and in a moment was 
back again. I came justintime. The gang 
had recovered from their surprise, and hay- 
ing but little fear of the rifle (in the hands 
of a faint-away female, they thought), they 
made a rush for the stairs just as I handed 
grandmother the weapon. Click! click! went 
the hammer; there was a yell, a report, and 
the man who was one-third the way up-stairs 
went rolling down, shot dead by a bullet 
through his head. 

As the smoke lifted, I caught a glimpse of 
grandmother’s face, and it frightened me 
more than the yells and the shooting. Her 
eyes were blazing, her teeth shut hard, blood 
oozing from her mouth, coming from her 
bitten lips, and I never since have seen such 
a sight. 

** Go back! Go back to your cells this mo- 
ment! ’’ she shouted, descending a step or 
two, and aiming the revolver at the head of 
the nearest man. 

The gang fell back, back until they were 
half-way down the hall, and then they 
stopped. Wild-Cat Jim had given the word, 
and they were going to try it again. 

here, old woman,’ shouted Jim, 
raising his fist at her, ‘‘ we’ll murder you for 
this. We didn’t want to hurt you, but now 
we’ll roast you alive on the stove.”’ 

She was on the middle stair and I at the 
head. Without moving her head or betray- 
ing the least emotion in her voice, she whis- 
pered to meonce more:—_—_ 

“Frank, if the men get me, do you shut 
and lock the door, run into the sitting-room, 
lock that door, and then run into the street 
and tell the men that the prisoners are loose. 
If you don’t do this, they will kill you!” 

The gang were shouting and shaking their 
fists, furious at being foiled by a woman, 
and then in amoment every voice was stilled. 
They were going to rush. 

*““Come on, boys! Don’t spare her!” 
shouted Wild-Cat Jim, and they rushed. 
They reached the stairs, came bounding up, 
and then there was a report, followed by an- 
other, and then everything was still again— 
everything except the sickening bump, 
bump, of two dead bodies, as they fell from 
step to step. 

The smoke cleared off after a moment, 
and I saw three bodies at the foot of the 


stairs, and the blanched faces of the nine 
desperadoes half-way down the hall. My 
grandmother had only been acting on the 
defence as yet; she now prepared to become 
the attacking party. Walking slowly down 
the stairs, her eyes looking like blazing coals, 
her lips covered with blood, and the smoking 
revolver held ready for use, she stepped over 
the bodies, advanced to within five feet of 
the nearest man, and said, her voice sound- 
ing like a sharp hiss:— 

‘Get back, dogs! Get back into the cor 
ridor! The man who stands here after I 
have counted ten will become a corpse.” 

I did not faint away, but I came very near 
it. Clutching the railing for support, I was 
so blind fora moment that I could not see 
the figures in the hall, but I could hear the 
clear voice of grandmother crying out:— 

One—two—three—four—”’ 

She did not ‘count further. The pale faces 
grew paler, the villains trembled, and they 
all rushed for the corridor at once. Grand- 
mother followed ‘them to the door, saw that 
her husband had been locked up, and she 
commanded :— 

‘‘ Each man of you enter your cell and 
shut the door! I give you just one minute 
to obey.”’ 

In less than thirty seconds every prisoner 
was in his cell. Prudence then went from 
cell to cell, dropped in the padlocks, then 
opened the one which Josiah occupied, and 
he walked out. His face was as white as 
the paper I write on, and he looked at her in 
such a vacant way that one would have 
thought him crazy or dreaming. But he was 
only amazed. He had heard all, realized all, 
and could not comprehend it. 

*¢ Josiah, lock these doors, and then go 
and get Coroner Martin,’? commanded Pru- 
dence, turning to go out. ‘* Tell him also to 
bring Mr. Dakin, the undertaker.” 

The woman then sat down in a chair, told 
her story to the astonished crowd which soon 
came in, and went through the whole excite- 
ment without a flinch. When all was over, 
she went to the sitting-room, had a fit of 
hysterics as a recreation, and in half an hour 
was around getting the dinner ready. She 
had no care for the laudations of the public. 

‘The Barnabys came of a fighting stock,” 
was her reply. ‘‘Some starved at Valley 
Forge, some fell at Bunker Hill, one fought 
under Paul Jones, and the blood hasn’t 
turned to water yet! ”’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!” replied my grandfather, 
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when badgered because he had no hand in 
the victory, ‘“‘ Prudence is good for any 
twelve rascals in the county when she has a 
fair chance, and I knew it! ”’ 

Each one of the killed was shot dead— 
Wild-Cat Jim through the heart, and the 


other two in the forehead. Grandfather 
wanted to resign his position at once, but 
the wife would not listen to it, and he 
(she) was sheriff until the politicians suc- 
ceeded in doing what the dare-devil prison- 
ers could not do. 


THE HOLGROVE TRAGEDY. 


BY SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE. 


“Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are sealed. 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain; 
Let the great river take me to the main. 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 
Ask me no more.” 


DAY of sullen gloom that seemed sadly 

out of place in October was coming to 

a gray, melancholy close. The wind came 
up in sharp, fitful gusts, as the pale, yellow 
light of the God of Day faded away, leaving 
no ray of brightness on the wide, angry sea. 

A slight figure, wrapped in waterproof, 
stands in the shelter of the rocky wall, as 
immovable as the granite cliff. Her senses 
seem absorbed in the contemplation of the 
dreary prospect. At length, as the wind 
rises, she sinks down on the keel of a wrecked 
boat, a fishing smack that had met its fate 
on that very shore, and resting her face on 
two small, rosy palms, listens to the booming 
of the breakers against the rough coast line, 
with intense anxiety. 

She has seen a small boat rocking to and 
fro upon the waves, and knows that it is al- 
most impossible for it to make a safe landing 
with such a heavy sea running, although her 
uncle Tom is at the helm. 

Suspense is becoming almost intolerable, 
but she dares not watch its course longer, so 
she crouches down in fear and waits. 

While the boat plunges from one wave to 
another, we will become better acquainted 
with our heroine. 

Regina Floyd is an orphan with no inher- 
itance but her beauty. Even the coarse wa- 
terproof cannot conceal the outlines of a 
form that would serve an artist as a model, 
a face whose exquisitely plaintive beauty 
seemed sadly out of place in the little fishing 
hamlet where she was born and bred. 

Not many miles away was Plummer’s 
Point, a fashionable summer resort, and near 
by, the best bay and harbor for miles and 
miles of coast. The year before her birth, 


the North Atlantic Squadron summered on 
its waters. 

Her poor mother made a clandestine ac- 
quaintance with a young naval officer of good 
family. Love and marriage soon followed. 
In a few short months the squadron was or- 
dered South, and the young husband found 
a watery grave ere the year closed. 

By-and-by the wife died, leaving a wee 
claimant on her brother’s care. 

Tom Jones, the uncle, had cared for Re- 
gina as tenderly as such a brawny, big-fisted 
fellow could; but she missed something from 
her life that was hers by the right of inher- 
itance. 

How Tom loved the child! What gay 
frocks he bought over at the Point; his one 
idea of dress being comprised in gorgeous 
colors. As she grew older, he purchased 
books, pictures, music, with as little idea of 
fitness as he displayed in dress. 

While Regina waits, the boat’s keel grates 
on the pebbles. A big Newfoundland deg 
leaps on shore, bounds up the path until he 
reaches his mistress’s side, and caresses her 
with wild joy. 

‘‘Ah! Bruno,” she cries, ‘‘ has uncle Tom 
landed ? 

Bruno capers and barks with almest sav- 
age glee, and invites her to go down to the 
shore, in a way she understands. 

**TIs’t thou, lass? I have brought a stran- 


ger home with mé. Wilt thou give him 


house-room ? 

The mother of this brawny fisherman of 
Herculean proportions was a mild-faced 
Quakeress, and he clung to the thee and thou 
of his childhood, although they were sadly at 
variance with the rude, nautical oaths in 
which he frequently indulged. 

‘¢ Certainly, Uncle Tom,” with a shy glance 
at the slight form in wet, clinging garments 
of gray, beside him. 

‘* Bruno pulled this chap from the Atlan- 
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‘tic, or he’d been supping with old Neptune, 

so I brought him home, Genie. My niece, 
Mr.”>—— 

“Dayton,” supplied the young man, with 
a courtly bow. 

Regina noticed the hand raised so quickly 
to lift his hat. It was white, shapely, and 
on the third finger was a diamond ring. 

‘*What business has a girl, with a face 
that Guido René would have painted, in this 
barren place? By Jove! those eyes remind 
one of the Cenci,” thought Dayton, as she 
led the way to a weather-beaten house far 
up the cove. 

Looking, she sees that his step falters, 
and with a mixture of womanly pity and 
childlike ignorance, says:— 

‘*- You are weak; lean on my arm.” 

Thus they go across the bare rocks, the 
scanty grass, over the threshold and intoa 
long, low room with a cheery, home-like 
look that invites rest. 

Tom comes in and carries Dayton off for 
a change of clothing. Bruno curls himself 
up on the hearth-rug and watches Regina as 
she lights the fire and lamps. 

Dayton partakes of the savory supper in 
silence. Tom’s great clothes oppress him; 
he is lost in their immensity. 

He curls up in a corner of the wide setiee 
and watches the young girl clear away the 
dishes and tidy up the room. 

Tom smokes to avoid conversation. 

‘*'T’other room ?” he interrogates, as Re- 
gina takes off her print apron and hangs it 
up beside his tarpaulin. 

** Will you walk in this way, sir?”’ and 
Dayton follows his host into another room. 

Is this a fisherman’s cot ? 

The delicate paper, warm, bright carpet, 
and flowing muslin curtains look inviting. 

A cosy fire of drift-wood burns on the 
broad hearth; pictures, books, and, most 
wonierful of all, a piano, adorn the room. 

He smiles at the gay chromos, and twirls 
his bronze mustache. 

‘** Do you play ?”’ he asks, speaking for the 
first time to his hostess. 

There is something about this girl that 
awes him. She, meeting his dark, earnest 
eves, blushes and murmurs:— 

‘ A little.” 

‘Play, child, and sing,” says Tom, with 
fatherly pride, re-filling his pipe and closing 
his eyes, the better to enjoy the treat. 

Music was his sole pleasure; read, he 
could not, and company he avoided. 
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‘* Now for ‘Yankee Doodle,’ or ‘ The girl 
I left behind me,’ ” thought Dayton, with a 
shudder. 

A plaintive, weird prelude, and then she 
sang, in a clear, pure soprano, Aidé’s ‘* Dan- 
ube River.” 

His eyes kindled; and as the song neared 
its close, his voice joined hers, melodiously: 

**T know not why that Laendler rang 
Through all my soul, 
But never, never, 
Can I forget the songs they sang 
Upon the Danube river.”’ 

Song after song they sing, and uncle Tom 
falls asleep. 

Between the music he tells her of his 
home, his friends; that he is boarding at the 
— House, over at the Point, and was 
caught in the gale, out in his boat, idly drift- 
ing and dreaming. 

An emotion never known before stirs his 
heart, as he talks with this child-woman, 
watching the color come and go on that per- 
fect face, the change of expression in those 
deep violet eyes. 

‘*T have sold my birthright for a mess of 
pottage,’’ he thinks, bitterly, as he feels the 
quick heart-throbs at the accidental touch of 
her hand. 

Uncle Tom wakes, suddenly, and remem- 
bers the child’s mother with a sharp pang. 

‘*Sing me one more song, lass, then thee 
may bid Mr. Dayton good-night. Ill row 
thee over to the Point airly inthe morning.” 

Thanks,” returns Dayton, drily. Is he 
so soon to be sent about his business ? 

Regina sings a quaint little sea song:— 

‘* Heave yo! 
Here we go,” 
was the refrain, and with the last word she 
left the room, quietly. 

‘* The best-laid plans of men and mice gang 
aft agley.”’ 

As Tom hurried the young man down to 
the shore, in the first glow of morning, he 
stepped on a rolling stone and sprained his 
ankle. 

‘Blast yer! I b’lieve yer did it a pur- 
pose,’ muttered Tom, as he picked him up 
and carried him back to the cottage. 

“I wish I’d let the rascal drown!” he 
said, as his niece met him at the door. 

‘‘Why, Uncle Tom! I am ashamed of 
you,”’ was the indignant rejoinder. 

‘‘Ashamed or not, J do,” with an oath. 

“Do you?” said Dayton, softly, as Re- 
gina bathed his face with aromatic vinegar. 
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Had the rascal been feigning insens‘bility? 
said the girl, honestly, don’t.” 
A week elapsed before he was able to walk. 

It was the old, sweet story, but the parting 

was sad. They were down by the shore, 

waiting for the boat that was to take him off. 

A world of woe shone in the girl’s violet 
eyes. No word of love had ever passed be- 
tween them, but they guessed each other’s 
secret. Oars were heard working in the 
row-locks. 

‘“‘ You will wait for me ?’’ said Dayton, in 
a hoarse voice. 

‘“‘ Until I die! ” said the girl, passionately. 

He essayed to speak, but his voice refused 
to do its duty. With a look of tenderest 
love and pity, he folded the slight form in 
his arms, kissing the sweet, pale face, once, 
twice, thrice. 

‘“‘Ahoy, there!”’ shouted the boatman, and 
Edgar Dayton was gone. 

Tom cursed him as the days swelled into 
weeks, and weeks into months, yet Genie 
received no sign of remembrance. 

Years passed on leaden wings. Good old 
Tom was dying. 

‘*T ain’t delved an’ slaved fur nuthin’, 
dearie; thee will have a pretty pile. Thee’s 
hearn of thy father? ” 

Regina bowed her head. 

‘* Well, his mother is livin’. She wanted 
thee years ago. I—couldn’t — give — thee 
up.” 

Tears streamed from the poor girl’s eyes. 

‘““Go to her—when—I’m gone. She’sa 
Com—modore’s widder—Floyd. I’msleepy.” 

While he slept, Regina prayed; but the 
kind eyes were closed in their last long 
sleep. 


The Hon. Mrs. Van Tromp, ef Washing- 
ton, D. C., was entertaining a few select 
friends. It was a hobby of hers to receive 
by the twenties, and who could indulge in 
hobbies, if not Mrs. Van Tromp? Col. 
Dayton was announced as the ‘“‘few ’’ sought 
the music reom. 

‘So happy,” murmured Mrs. Van Tromp, 
as he bends low over her plump, white hand. 

Dayton is a favorite. His distinguished 
manners and deferential tone with the other 
sex charmed her, fully equipped in the con- 
venances of the best society as she was. 

‘* Miss Floyd is going to sing.” 

Miss Floyd! How his heart thrills at that 
hame; but it cannot be! 

‘‘ But you have been in Europe; you have 


not heard. She is the granddaughter of 
Commodore Floyd, and an heiress, besides, 
in her own right.” 

A fairy in white flutters out of the music 
room, and cooing softly as a dove, carries 
him off in triumph. 

Mrs. Van Tromp smiles indulgently. The 
fairy is her daughter, Leila. 

While Leila prattles and coos, he listens 
to an operatic screamer. 

‘*Isn’t that too sweet?” asks the artless 
Leila. ‘* Miss Devine has such a voice!” 

‘* Miss Devine is ”——— begins the Colonel, 
smiling in spite of himself; but just then a 
voice, pure, sweet and pathetic, begins the 
song of Douglas, tender and true.” 

For a moment the room seemed to swim 
before his eyes; the old pain throbbed at his 
heart. By-and-by he made his way to her 
side. She was the centre ofa little group in 
the large drawing-room. 

She rose smiling, gracious, thoroughly a 
lady. There were valley lilies at her throat 
among the soft lace, and a spray iu her 
crown of loose, coiled hair. Her eyes 
were clear and brave, and matched in hue 
the shimmering folds of her gown. 

None of the witnesses who saw that po- 
lite and conventional renewing of an old ac- 
quaintance, dreamed how wildly two hearts 
were beating. 

Of course Col. Dayton called on his old 
friend the next day, and their friendly rela- 
tions were soon resumed. 

Regina’s proud grandmother was well 
pleased with the acquaintance. The Day- 
tons of Daytonville, Virginia, were an old, 
aristocratic family. 

Holgrove, her residence, was some fifteen 
miles out of the city, and Dayton soon be- 
came a welcome visitor. Often did his last 
words, ‘* You will wait for me?”’ echo in her 
ears, but were never repeated. They rode, 
walked, or danced together, and tender 
words were often on his lips, but checked 
ere uttered. 

Once, when out riding, the malignant gaze 
of a woman on the sidewalk drew Regina’s 
eyes to her face. She never forgot that 
countenance. 

It was a gay winter, and the society papers, 
prematurely, announced their engagement. 

Both were annoyed, and Regina shut her- 
self in her grandmother’s country residence 
until the holiday gayeties were over. 

A lonely night was coming on, when their 
only man-servant asked permission for the 
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absence of himself and wife. Their married 
daughter was dying of pneumonia. 

‘* You may go,” said Regina; ‘I will not 
trouble grandma with your absence; she is 
ill to-night. Old Jane will be left to guard 
Helgrove.”’ 

Retiring to her room at an early hour, she 
sat before the open wood fire, sadly dream- 
ing. She loved to sit in her own room; its 
carved oaken ceiling and heavy furniture 
were sombre, but billets of wood were always 
on the antique andirons ready to be lighted; 
the curtains were of crimson, gold-fringed. 
On this evening, to the light of the fire was 
added the pale, yellow light of an Oriental 
lamp, suspended from the ceiling. 

The drawing-room below, with its innum- 
erable rosy cupids smiling down from the 
blue-clouded ceiling, spoke too plainly of 
youth, love and beauty. They were all rap- 
idly passing away from her. The mirror 
opposite her easy-chair told of hollow eyes, 
and weary lines about the sweet, mobile 
mouth. Yet she could not banish thoughts 
sad, but of her love. That love, between 
which and its fulfillment there seemed to 
exist some insuperable barrier. 

She was a light sleeper, and about mid- 
night, a soft footfall on the oaken stairs 
awoke her. The fire still cast a glow through 
the room, lighting up the ugly carving. 

Nearer, nearer, came the steps. Regina 
was no coward, but she dared not move. A 
hand opened her door; a dark form ap- 
proached her bed. A click, and a pistol was 
thrust into her very face, aimed at her fore- 
head. 

A quick, upward blow and then the report. 
The assassin had thought her sleeping when 
she was really looking through the long, dark 
lashes that fringed her beautiful eyes. 

A heavy fall, and silence. Springing from 
the bed, it was but the work of a moment to 
light a lamp. 

The would-be murderer had received the 
contents of the pistol in the head, and lay on 
the rich carpet by her bedside, in a pool of 
blood. 

My God!” cried Regina. ‘ It is awom- 
an.” 

Old Jane was easily aroused, and assist- 
ance was sought. 

‘¢ T killed her! I killed her! ’’ was Regina’s 
passionate exclamation, as the doctor stood 
over the poor creature, probing the wound. 

Suddenly, the dark, sunken eyes opened. 

‘* No; I would have killed you,” said the 


woman, faintly. ‘* He will be glad if I’»—— 
then she relapsed into unconsciousness again, 

Regina grew sick at heart. She had rec. 
ognized the face. 

‘The poor creature will die,’’ said the 
grave doctor. ‘‘ She must goto the hospital.” 

Regina would not suffer her to be moved; 
for a week she nursed her tenderly. The 
last day of her life she was perfectly con- 
scious. 

‘* Sit down,”’ she said, motioning to a seat 
at the foot of her bed. “I have something 
to say to you. I meant tokill you; I am 
glad I did not.” 

A spasm crossed her worn face. 

‘*Tell me! Tell me why!” said Regina, 
coming closer. 

‘*¢ You love Edgar Dayton? He loves you; 
why does he not marry you?” <A wild light 
glowed in her eyes. ‘“‘ Because,’’ raising 
her voice, “I am his wife!” A shrill laugh 
ended in a burst of tears. 

Regina buried her face in the bed-clothes. 
She did not doubt its truth. They were both 
silent. A feeble hand smoothed her hair. 

“Tt’ll be all right soon, dear heart. I’m 
bad! oh, so bad! but I’ll do one good deed. 
He met me when at college. I led him on, 
a mere boy, to marry me. I’m twenty years 
his senior. He found me out—we never 
lived together—ere six months. Our mar- 
riage was secret, and he, proud of his name 
and family, would not seek a divorce. I’m 
bad! bad! and well I’ve bled him of money, 
and richly have I disgraced the name he 
would not drag through the publicity of a 
divorce. Won’t you forgive me, dear heart?” 

At this impassioned appeal, Regina un- 
covered her face. 

‘‘ Freely, as I hope to be forgiven,’’ she 
replied, firmly. 

loved him,’ said the poor woman, 
faintly. The next moment her life blood 
crimsoned her lips. 

Isola Dayton lay dead when Regina sum- 
moned her lover to her side. 

‘““She was your wife. The world shall 
never know; but bury her as becomes your 
station,” she said, bitterly, as they stood side 
by side and looked on the dead face with 
traces of great beauty yet to be seen. 

The world never knew. It was “ Miss 
Floyd’s bravery; Miss Floyd’s noble forgive- 
ness and nursing of the poor insane woman.” 
The talk of the day was the Holgrove trag- 
edy. 

Edgar Dayton could not endure it. Again 
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he sought Europe. Now that he was free, 
he dared not ask Regina to be his wife. 

His wife! She had seen the miserable, 
vile wretch called by that name. The man 
must atone for the boy’s folly. Regina wea- 
ried of society. 

‘‘Another summer! I must spend it in 
Uncle Tom’s cottage,”’ she said to her state- 
ly grandmother. 

‘“‘ You will take your maid with you?” 

She took her, for her nerves would not 
bear the strain of being all alone. 

The sea sang its requiems, and Regina 
listened. 

One wild, windy day she watched a boat 
making for the shore. There were two in 
it, and they battled bravely, as for life. 

The roar of the gathering breakers called 
back a day that was dead, and Regina be- 
came absorbed in dreams of the past. Twi- 
light was just touching the wild sea with its 
wan kiss, and the harbor lights were gleam- 
ing, when a familiar voice, whose tones 
thrilled her heart, aroused her. 


“Genie, are you waiting for me!’ was 
Dayton’s simple greeting; but the warm 
pressure of the hand, and the love-light in 
his dark eyes, spoke volumes. 

Yes,” was the whispered answer, so low 
that only a lover might hear. ‘I have wait- 
ed many years, Edgar.” 

Arm in arm they go, as on that day long 
ago, over the rocks to the house. 

By-and-by they sat hy a fire of drift-wood, 
for the air was chill, and talked of the past. 

‘“‘Ah! my foolish pride,” sighed the. happy 
lover. ‘‘Had I sought my freedom, you 
might have been mine years ago.”’ 

‘* Never,” said Regina, proudly, “ until 
death freed you. But oh! it was my hand 
set you free,” with a shudder. 

*¢ God’s ways are not our ways,’’ said Day- 
ton, reverently. ‘* My life shall be an atone- 
ment for the past.” 

Happy as love, health and wealth could 
make life, the shadow of that lonely grave 
was ever cast over its brightness, softening 
it to a tenderer light. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE WHIPPOORWILL’S SHOE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ITTLE Dorel, though she was but seven 
years old, was as busy asabee. She 
had the kindest little heart in the world, and 
her tiny hands were always doing some labor 
of love, and such ready, helpful little feet 
were a wonder to be seen. She tripped 
about the cottage, making everything neat 
and tidy enough to have suited an old-maid 
fairy. She brought in wood to make the 
tea-kettle sing for supper, rocked baby to 
sleep, and brought fresh water from the 
spring, and sundry other things, which 
helped her poor, tired mother so much, for 
they were poor people, and of course kept no 
servant. 
All the village knew little Dorel, young 
and old, and every one had a smile and a 
blessing for her as she passed. They knew 
who it was that led the poor, old blind man 
to and from the church of a Sabbath; who 
carried fresh wild flowers every day to cheer 
the sick room of poor lame Lane; who shared 
her own scanty supper with the beggar; who 
led the lost lamb back to the sheep-fold; who 


bound up, with such tender care, the. poor 
little sparrow’s broken wing; whose little 
hands were so helpful, and whose presence 
such sunshine at home. 

And the fairies knew it, too, for it was 
long and long ago, when the good, wee folks 
were not so shy as they are now-a-days, but 
sometimes gave one a glimpse of their dainty 
selves, peeping from lily-cups, or waltzing 
about to the music of the woodland brooks 
over the emerald mosses, when the woods 
were darkened by summer leaves. And they 
were forever about, unseen, especially where 
there were children, peeping in at cottage 
windows, and hiding in cottage gardens. 

Now little Dorel, though she was good and 
tender and kind, was very far from being 
pretty to look upon. Her little face was as 
brown as a nut, and spotted all over with 
great ugly freckles, like the tiger-lily leaves. 
Her eyes were dull and gray, and her mouth 
large and coarse, and her hair, which she 
wore twisted up in a queer little pug, was as 
red as a marigold. Every one said: ‘* What 
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a pity it is that so good alittle girl as Dorel 
should have so ugly a face!” And yet, 
after they saw her a little while, they for- 
got all about it, her voice was so sweet, and 
her manners so engaging. 

But it was a great grief to Dorel, when 
she had time to think of it at all, for her 
tastes were as dainty and delicate as a fairy’s. 
She delighted to look upon all beautiful 
things, and shrank sensitively from anything 
rude or ugly, and the sight of her own face 
in the woodland brook would make her start 
and sigh, and wish—oh, how she wished!— 
to be beautiful, or even a little less ugly than 
she was. She wondered why the good God, 
who had given her little playmates such rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes, and the birds so 
dainty a plumage, and the flowers so radiant 
a dress, should have formed her thus—so 
ugly, so repulsive. But she was too sensible 
a little girl to let it make her unhappy long, 
and then she was too busy trying to lighten 
other people’s sorrow to brood forever over 
her own, and there was oftener a song upon 
her lips than a murmur. 

“Dear little Dorel!’ said a fairy to her 
companions, one day, as Dorel went tripping 
through the wood to carry papa’s dinner, 
who was working a mile away; ‘“‘ how good 
and useful and obliging she is, and how she 
loves our dear little flowers, stepping aside 
for fear of crushing even the weest violet! 
She is grieved because she is so ugly. I 
have scen the tears in her eyes many a time, 
when she caught a glimpse of herself by 
chance in the water brook. Let’s give her 
some of our enchanted dew to bathe her face 
in, and make her even prettier than Mar- 
guerite, the village belle, who is so vain of 
her beautiful complexion and bright eyes. 
Little Dorel is far too sensible to be vain.”’ 

Anda silver murmur of assent ran through 
the wood. 

A half-hour passed, and Dorel, all uncon- 
scious of what was in store for her, came 
dancing back through the woods again, now 
and then stopping to pluck a violet or a 
whippoorwill’s shoe, in whose folded bells 
lingered a musky summer odor. Dorel al- 
ways had a fancy for whippoorwills’ shoes, 
they made the wood so bright with their tall, 
nodding heads; but she thought the whip- 
poorwills hardly deserved such pretty shoes, 
for they spoiled many a nice dream of hers, 
with their shrill little voices, on a summer’s 
night. Everything was beautiful and green 
in the middle of the wood, and Dorel sat 


down on a bank of moss to rest a while, 
The birds in the trees sang softly, and the 
leaves were laughing pleasantly in the wind, 
A queer little noise in the brake startled her, 
for she had fallen into a dream, and looking 
up, she espied, perched upon a laurel cup, a 
tiny forest lady, dressed in green, and way- 
ing a shining silver wand, and the sweetest 
piping little voice, like the music the wind 
sometimes finds in the flower-bells, sang:— 
“ Find a bright whippoorwill’s shoe, 
And wash your face in its dew, 
Little Dorel ; 
Then run away to the brook, 
Peep in and see how you look, 
Little Dorel.” 

Dorel looked at the little lady a moment, 
half in fear, and half in love with her sweet 
face. She never, in all her life, had seen 
the like before, but she thought it must be a 
fairy, and one must do just as a fairy bids, 
if one wishes good to one’s self. 

So Dorel started up, and began to look 
about her for a whippoorwill’s shoe, and 
found one, larger and pinker than all the 
rest, and bending with its fullness of dew, 
close at her feet, though she had not noticed 
it before. Pouring the fragrant liquid into 
her tiny hand, she began to bathe her face, 
as the fairy directed her to in her song, who 
watched her all the while, laughing merrily, 
and waving her little silver wand; and when 
the dew-bath was accomplished, she began 
to sing again, in the most delighted strain :— 

** Now run away to the brook, 
Peep in and see how you look.” 

So the little girl ran and bent over a clear 
brook that was bubbling up in a dell a little 
way off, and what do you suppose she saw ? 
Only herself; but with a face as beautiful 
and delicate as a wild rose; eyes as lovely 
and soft as a gazelle’s; brow as pure and 
white as a woodland lily; and hair like the 
golden sunshine! 

Oh, and wasn’t Dorel surprised! She 
could hardly believe her own senses. She 
could not realize that the pretty picture 
would not change, and the dark, ugly look 
come again. Then she remembered what 
good, true people the fairies were, and she 
had read of their giving wonderful gifts to 
good children; and a great flood of grateful 
tears came into her eyes, that made them 
brighter and sweeter than before. Then 
she ran back as fast as her feet would carry 
her, to thank the good fairy for her wonder- 
ful gift; but she had vanished, and Dorel 
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heard a silvery laugh, and a sweet voice 
sing:— 

 Good-by, little Dorel!” 

What a glad little girl she was as she went 
dancing home that night; but never a 
thought of vanity entered her little innocent 
heart. If it had, the fairies would have 
taken back their gift. 


She wondered that people were not more 
surprised to see her with her new grace, but 
they only smiled on her tenderly, as before, 
and said :— 

*¢ Dorel is beginning to show something of 
her soul in her face. Good people always 
grow beautiful.” 


HIRAM WALLACE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


EFORE Hiram Wallace had reached his 

fourteenth year, he had performed two 

deeds, which brought him into high repute 
in his native town. 

The first was a deed of daring. Rufus 
Stacy, his best friend, and he had been sit- 
ting on the summit of a craggy rock by the 
river, trying to catch fish. Not one would 
venture to bite, and losing patience, they 
decided to move further up the stream. 
When Rufus arose, his foot slipped, and he 
fell headlong into the water, which at this 
point was at least ten feet deep. The immi- 
nence of Rufus’s danger stimulated Hiram’s 
wits. 

He knew he would rise not far from the 
spot where he went down. There was no 
rope, boat, or plank at hand, by which to 
save him; but with a cool head, and courage 
far exceeding his years, he climbed like a 
panther up a large oak tree, growing close to 
the rock, and made his way out upon a 
branch, which extended over the water. He 
then seized tight hold of the end of it with 
both hands, and let himself down. The 
branch bent under his weight, so that his 
boots touched the water. When Rufus came 
to the surface, he obeyed Hirams shout of 
command to “ catch hold of his feet.’? With 
Rufus clinging to him, he managed to swing, 
back into the tree, and from there they de- 
scended to the ground. It was a wonderful 
feat, and saved Rufus’s life. 

Hiram! exclaimed Rufus, with wet eyes, 
“you’ve stood by me inatight place. Pll 
stand by you through thick and thin, as 
long as I liye and breathe.”’ 

Hiram’s second praiseworthy deed, re- 
vealed the kindness of his heart. Mr. Brom- 
gate’s man, Abel Knox, was felling trees in 
the wood-lot. A rotten branch broke off 
and fell, and struck his shoulder, and threw 
him, suffering and helpless upon the ground. 
Hiram chanced to be coming through the 


woods on horseback. He got off his horse, 
and put Abel on, and went with him to Mr. 
Bromgate’s, and then ran for the doctor. 
In a few days, Abel was able to go out of 
doors again, and he was very grateful to 
Hiram. The accident got into the town’s 
paper with a sensational flourish, and the 
boy’s part in the matter appeared in print 
like a flattering certificate of character. 
No wonder Hiram’s name stood well in the 
community. 

But a public reputation is one thing, and 
private character is another. Despite all 
Hiram’s bravery and genuine kindness of 
heart, he had one lamentable fault. He 
was never known to make a statement. with- 
out a little addition or subtraction of facts, 
and he would gain whatever he could, re- 
gardless of means. Even Rufus Stacy, 
whose love and gratitude had no limit, 
could not fully trust him. 

One day in Autumn, the boys chanced to 
meef*in the road. Rufus carried a heavy 
bag in one hand, while another was thrown 
over his left shoulder. 

‘You are loaded down like a pack-ped- 
dler; what have you in those great bags? ”’ 
inquired Hiram, curiously, ‘* Butternuts 
and shagbarks,’’ stopping and dropping them 
on the ground to rest a little. I’ve just 
come from Mr. Tuttle’s pasture.” 

‘What! did that old miser let you have 
all those nuts ?”’ 

‘“*T picked them at halves,” answered 
Rufus. ‘I offered to shake the trees, and 
give him half of what I got. I shall sell my 
part to Phill Cann, and it’ll come to two 
dollars.” 

Hiram and Rufus here separated, and 
each went his way. 

As Hiram walked on, a desire to earn 
money like his friend seized him. His 
father’s means were limited, and his supply 
of spending money was small. 
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Inafe rods, he saw Mr. Tuttle driving up 
the road. He drew in his horse at old Mrs. 
Morris’s gate, and Hiram heard him tell her 
he was on his way to ‘‘ Belnap’s Corner.” 

Instantly, the spirit of getting all he could 
‘by fair means or foul,” revived in Hiram. 
He knew it would take Mr. Tuttle two hours 
at least, to ride to the next village, and back; 
and a demon—the tempter—spoke. Why not 
go to Mr. Tuttle’s pasture, in his absence, 
and get all the nuts he could find? There 
was no need of making a bargain to give 
him half, for that would take half the pay. 
Better keep all himself. 

So Hiram wickedly reasoned. He hurried 
home, and got a large bag, basket, and pole, 
and strode over the fields, till he came to 
Mr. Tuttle’s pasture, where a dozen full 
grown trees stood, bearing many bushels of 
shagbarks. The house was a long way off, 
and no one was in sight. It was a capital 
chance to get nuts on the sly, and Hiram 
eagerly improved it. He climbed one of the 
large trees, and shook its branches vigor- 
ously, and the nuts rattled and fell, until 
the ground underneath was covered with 
them. 

in luck now,”’ thought Hiram, chuck- 
ling with joy. ‘‘I shall make a tip-top job 
out of this morning’s work, and that old 
stingy Tuttle won’t get half, either.” He 
gathered them in a pile, and began to shell 
them, while bright visions of the things he 
would buy with the money he should gain 
from their sale danced before his eyes. 

He had been at work about an hour, when 
he heard a low rumbling sound like distant 
thunder, but not a cloud appeared to speck 
the shining sky. The sound grew nearer 
and more distinct. It was like the angry 
growl of a wild beast. Hiram paid little 
heed to it. He was absorbed in filling his 
bag with nuts. 

The loud sound of a roaring animal paw- 
ing the ground, made him at last look up 
from his work. Coming right towards him, 
with a terrible bellow, was a huge bull with 
glaring eyes. Hiram jumped to his feet. 
The bull was hurrying on. In an instant 
the animal dashed into a full run with horns 
lowered, aimed at him. Hiram ran around 
aclump of bushes. The bull pursued. He 
dashed over a ditch and made for the wall 
and leaped over it. Another moment the 
bull was close after him, and he jumped back 
and ran around the field, up a descending 
rock which was under the walnut tree he had 


shaken. He seized hold of the lowest branch 
and swung himself into the tree. The bull 
could not harm him now, but his heart beat 
by great throbs, from excitement, terror 
and swift running. Even here, his enemy 
would not leave him. He came and stood 
under the tree, and filled the air with a 
frightful bellowing. 

A half-hour passed. The animal would 
not go. He seemed to have challenged the 
boy to a trial of patience, and waited for his 
victim. 

The sun had now reached its zenith. Hi- 
ram could not leave the tree. He was in 
close confinement there, with the bull fora 
jailor. 

Another hour passed. The animal re- 
mained close by, nibbling at times the frost- 
bitten grass around him. Again and again 
Hiram attempted to descend from the tree, 
but his enemy was ever on the alert to 
spring upon him, and he could not make the 
slightest movement without attracting him, 
and he was forced to remain in the tree. 

It was a pitiful situation, and there was 
no escape. The town clock struck two. 

The most torturing thoughts whirled 
through Hiram’s brain. It was quite time 
for Mr. Tuttle to return. He was a harsh, 
passionate man, a relentless foe to offenders, 
and the way he would be likely to deal with 
a robber of his shagbarks was appalling to 
the poor boy’s imagination. 

Moreover, Hiram took great pride in the 
good name he had gained. He had applied 
to Mr. Tuttle’s brother-in-law, Aaron Hasell, 
for a position in his store. If he were caught 
stealing nuts, it would ruin his envied repu- 
tation, and probably keep him from getting 
the place. A cold perspiration started from 
every pore. Alone, half a mile from any 
house, treed by a bull, was a situation which 
filled him with agony and suspense. His 
face grew white, and he felt dizzy and faint, 
as if he would fall to the ground. 

Hark, a sound like a boy whistling fell 
upon his ear. He strained his eyes in the 
direction whence it came. A moment after, 
he could distinctly see Rufus Stacy, as he 
emerged from a strip of woodland, which 
lay on the other side of the river. Instantly 
hope revived, and he grew strong. 

Hello, Rufe! Hello, hello!” shouted 
Hiram. No answer. Rufus continued to 
whistle, and proceeded on his way. 

‘Rufus, Rufus Stacy, hello! ” again called 
Hiram. 
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He stopped suddenly, and looked around. 

‘Come here! this way, quick, quick.” 

Where are you? Who are you?” 

“Hiram; in Mr. Tuttle’s pasture. Hurry 
and help me; do be quick, I’m most dead.”’ 

‘“ What’s the matter?” inquired Rufus 
anxiously, from his stand on the other side 
of the river. 

“Tm treed by this bull. I can’t stir an 
inch. He’s kept me here full three hours. 
Won’t you get somebody to come and shoot 
him?” 

‘“‘ That won’t do,” replied Rufus decidedly. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard 
rattling over the road. They stopped at 
Mr. Tuttle’s door. He had come home. 

‘Oh, Rufus,” pleaded Hiram excitedly, 
“that old tiger has got back. He’ll turn 
his horse out soon, and catch me here in his 
walnut-tree and almost murder me.”’ 

What for?’ asked Rufus. 

“Tllownup. When I heard you tell how 
much money you expected to make from 
picking nuts at halves, I was fool enough to 
come here on the sly. I meant to get and 
keep all I could. I picked a great pile. 
Then the bull drove me into the tree. Oh 
dear, an honest course is the best by all 
odds! ” 

Rufus thought a moment. 

‘* Abel Knox is piling logs in Mr. Brom- 
gate’s woods. T’ll get him to come and 
drive the bull off.” 

Do, do,” entreated Hiram desperately. 
Tell him I helped him when he got hurt, 
and ‘one good turn deserves another.’ Be 
quick Rufe,. old Tuttle’s liable to catch me 
here any moment now. _siIf he should, he’d 
break every bone in my body. °*Twould 
spoil my good name, and I should lose my 
chance of going into Mr. Hasell’s store. 

Rufus darted off like a locomotive. He 
took the cart path leading to the woods. 
Abel looked up from his work as he came 
upon him, hot and panting. 

‘“ Hiram—is in Mr. Tuttle’s—pasture—in 
a walnut tree, and—the bull—won’t let him 
come down,”’ catching short breaths between 
the words. 

A little further explanation revealed to 
Abel Hiram’s exact position. Taking a 
great ox whip in one hand, and calling a big 
brindle dog, he followed Rufus. 

must run,” cried Rufus. If Hi 
gets into Mr. Tuttle’s clutches, he’ll thrash 
him almost to death.” 

‘* Never you fear; keep cool,” said Abel. 


They crossed the meadow bridge, 
and in five minutes came in sight of Hiram. 

How the boy’s eyes brightened as they 
approached. 

Abel cracked his long whip, and the dog 
looked towards him for orders. 

“Seize him; drive him away, Lion,’ 
pointing to the bull. 

The dog dashed on him. He jumped up 
and gave a quick bark at the animal’s nose. 
His enemy lowered his horns, and with an 
angry roar, sprang at him. 

The great, well-trained dog leaped one 
side, and then gaining advantage, made a 
fresh attack. As they fought, Lion was 
sometimes in advance, sometimes behind, 
but the result was, the bull was driven 
through the next field, into the meadow, out 
of sight. 

By jingo!’’ exclaimed Hiram joyfully, 
as he descended from the tree. ‘* You’ve 
got me out of a pretty scrape.” 

Abel whistled to his dog, and looking at 
the pile of shagbarks Hiram had gathered, 
said seriously :— 

‘* The boy who follows a dishonest course 
always, sooner or later, gets into a thicket 
of difficulties. You’ve gained nothing by 
stealing, and might have lost much.” 

‘“*T know it,” said the penitent Hiram. 
I’ll make fair bargains hereafter, as long as 
I live. I’ve paid high for my wit.” 

“I’m going to ask Mr. Tuttle to let you 


pick walnuts at halves for him with me,”’ 


said Rufus. 

Oh, do,”’ entreated Hiram. 

Abel went away, while Rufus gained per- 
mission for his friend to pick walnuts the 
rest of the day with him. 

Night found them in possession of two 
bushels. One-half was carried to Mr. Tuttle, 
and the rest were sold, and gave each boy a 
dollar for his work. 

Hiram Wallace’s adventure, fixed in his 
mind, the value of fair dealing for life 

Only his two friends, Abel and Rufus, who 
were bound to him by strong ties of affection 
and gratitude, ever knew it. 

A month later, he entered Mr. Hasell’s 
store. Every now and then, came a chance 
for trickery and falsehood, but the old spirit 
of gaining what he could, by stealth and 
fraud, was conquered forever. He was 
honest and true in the extreme. 

He is now justly entitled to his good name, 
which fully corresponds to his deeds, which 
reveal the integrity of his character. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


OcTOBER BILLs OF FARE. 
DINNER. 


Giblet Soup. Broiled Lobster. Baked Veal. 
Sweet Potatoes. Spinach. Quince Pudding. 


BREAKFAST. 


Corn Bread. Minced Veal. Fried Scallops. 
Parsley Omelet. Brown Bread Cream Toast. 
Stewed Fruit. 


LUNCH. 


Panned Oysters. Kidney Fritters. 
Tea Cakes. Strawberry Jam. 


GrIBLET Soup.—This is an excellent soup, like 
a green turtle. Take the feet, neck and tips of the 
wings of a pair of chickens, ducks, geese, or of 
a single large turkey. Scald the feet and head 
until the skin will peal off; remove the eyes and 
bill from the latter, and put all together over the 
fire with any trimmings of meat, bones from a 
roast, or a ten-cent veal bone; cover with three 
pints of cold water, the usual soup herbs, and 
three whole allspice. Take out the giblets when 
they are tender, chop fine and set aside until 
wanted. Simmer the soup for two hours, strain 
and skim. Return to the fire and thicken with 
a tablespoonful of flour wet with cold water; add 
the giblets, simmer for ten minutes, and finish 
with a small glass of brown sherry, a half tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, as much lem- 


Benton 


_ on juice, and salt and pepper to taste. A hand- 


ful of dry black beans boiled with this soup gives 
a nice color and body. They should be pressed 
through the sieve when the soup is strained. 

BRoILeD LOBSTER.— Split the meat of the 
tail and claws of a large boiled lobster; dip in 
melted butter, dredge lightly with fine crumbs, 
and place in a close-barred, double broiler over a 
clear fire; cook until a delicate brown. Season; 
place on a hot dish, and pour over a sauce made 
by stirring together over the fire a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour; mix with a large cupful 
of veal broth; season with salt, pepper, minced 
parsley and lemon juice, and garnish the dish 
with points of toast. 

QuiIncE Puppine.— Stew in water enough 
quinces to make a pint of pulp when pressed 
through a sieve; add one cup of sugar, cinnamon 
and nutmeg, a pint of cream or milk, and the 
beaten yolks of four eggs; bake in a dish lined 
with paste. 

Corn BREAD.— Sift one pint of corn meal 
with one cup of flour and a teaspoonful of salt; 
scald this with one quart of boiling milk in which 
has been melted two ounces of butter. Beat and 


stir until perfectly smooth; add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten light, and lastly, the whites whipped 
stiff. Bake in a loaf in a quick oven. The 
white meal is the best, and there is so great a 
difference in the different kinds of meal, that it 
will pay a family of any size to have their own 
ground. Not too large a quantity at once, or it 
will get musty. Send to the mill, or order the 
miller to grind for you, equal quantities of sweet 
and Indian corn, and you will have the perfect 
meal. 

VEAL HAsH.—Put intoa saucepan a half pint 
of any kind of broth, or of cold gravy diluted 
with water, or if you have neither of these, take 
water. Stir in a teaspoonful of flour wet with 
cold water and cook five minutes. Add three 
cups of finely minced veal, one of bread crumbs, 
a large tablespoonful of butter, and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Stir with a spoon or broad-bladed 
knife until very hot. Dish at once and accom- 
pany it with the parsley omelet. 


Toast slices of stale brown bread; dip quickly 
in boiling milk; dot thickly with bits of butter, 
and pour over it a cream sauce made by thicken- 
ing a pint of milk with a dessertspoonful of corn- 
starch. Add butter, salt and a little cayenne. 


KIDNEY FRITTERS.— Beat four eggs with a 
teacupful of cream or milk, season with salt, 
pepper and a little nutmeg; add two veal kidneys 
boiled tender and chopped fine, and half a tea- 
cupful of stewed mushrooms, minced fine and 
drained from their sauce. Put an ounce of but- 
ter into a frying-pan, turn in the mixture and 
stir until the eggs are cooked. 

Brenton TEA CAKES.—Mix a quart of flour 
to a paste with a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
salt and milk. Roll very thin and bake on a hot 
griddle. 


A DELicious SuPPER DisH.—Calves’ tongues 
are best, but sheeps’ and pigs’ tongues, if prop- 
erly cooked, are so nice that it will puzzle a con- 
noiseur to tell the difference. Having procured 
your tongues, first pickle them ina brine made 
by boiling a pint of salt in two quarts of water, 
and when cold, pour this over the tongues in an 
earthern bowl. Let them stand for a week; 
wash thoroughly, cover with cold water, and boil 
for three hours, or until very tender. Take 
them out and plunge them into cold water for a 
moment, when the skin will slip off without any 
trouble. Cut in small, thin slices, and garnish 
with cresses, parsley, boiled beets sliced, and an 
occasional slice of lemon. Sprinkle a few capers 
over the top, or decorate with stoned olives. 
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CHEESE RAMEKINS.— This delicious little 
cheese course is made by soaking two ounces of 
bread in a gill of milk or cream, and boiling 
until smooth, beating the while; stir in four ta- 
blespoonfuls of grated cheese and two even table- 
spoonfuls of butter; when well mixed, add the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten; remove from the 
fire and season to taste with salt and cayenne. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and stir 
them into the mixture; turn into a buttered pud- 
ding dish and bake fifteen minutes in a quick 
oven. 


Fish PATtE.—This is best made with a flaky, 
cold fish, such as cod, halibut or salmon, and is 
a very good and tasteful method of disposing of a 
little that may be left from dinner. Remove the 
skin and bones from the fish, and break it into 
flakes.» Butter a pie-dish, put in a layer of fish; 
season with salt, cayenne and pepper; sprinkle 
with fihely minced parsley, and a boiled egg 
chopped; repeat this process until the dish is 
full; pour over a cup of cold, drawn-butter sance, 
cover with a thin crust and bake until the latter 
isdone. Nice for breakfast or lunch. 


CHEESE Soup.—Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan; stirin two of grated cheese 
(Parmesan is the best), a little cayenne, and 
three-quarters of a cup of flour, wet up with a 
cup of rich cream. Set the pan containing this 
in a larger vessel of boiling water, and stir con- 
stantly until it becomes a thick, smooth paste. 
Add one beaten egg; stir for two minutes and re- 
move from the fire. When this mixture is cold, 
roll it into little balls about the size of a pigeon’s 


egg, drop into boiling water, and cook five min- 


utes. Lift out with a skimmer, put in the soup- 
tureen, and pour over them three pints of clear 
stock made boiling hot. 


PEACH PuppinG.—Cream three-fourths of a 
cup of butter with one and a half cups of sugar; 
add four beaten eggs, and half a cup of peach 
pulp, made by pressing canned peaches through 
a sieve; flavor with the grated rind and juice of 
half a lemon, and bake in a pie-dish lined with a 


rich paste rolled very thin. Eat warm, but not 
hot. 


Co_p Cuicken.—A delightful entree at din- 
ner can be made from cold chicken or turkey. 
Make a cream sauce as follows: Heat two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and when melted stir in two 
even tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until smooth, 
and add gradually two cups of boiling milk 
(cream is better, but expensive); season with 
salt and pepper, and mix with it two cupfuls of 
cold chicken minced very fine, minced parsley, 
and a very little minced onion. Cook for three 
minutes; add the yolks of four eggs well beaten. 
Remove from the fire, and when cold add the 


whites whipped to a stiff froth; pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake thirty minutes. 
Serve with mushroom or cream sauce. 


FILLet oF BEEF. 

Should you ever want a fillet of beef fora 
company dinner, do not be deluded into paying 
a dollar or more a pound for it. Simply buy a 
large sirloin, or what is commonly called a por- 
ter-house roast. It will weigh from fourteen to 
sixteen pounds, and you will pay less for it than 
you would for the fillet alone. Remove the 
tenderloin, or fillet, which will weigh from three 
to four pounds. Use a sharp knife to remove 
every shred of muscle, ligament, or thin tough 
skin that surrounds it. The flank, or long thin 
piece at the end of the porter-house, may be 
stuffed and rolled, or stewed and baked; and the 
porter-house, minus the tenderloin, will serve 
for steaks, and another day’s roast. The fillet, 
as it is entirely lean, is always larded; this is 
done with a larding needle, using tiny strips 
of pork about three inches long. These work 
more easily if left for some time previous to 
using, on a bowl of ice. Dredge the fillet with 
pepper, salt and flour, and put it without water 
in a very small pan, in a hot oven. Baste with 
its own gravy, and bake from half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour. It may be garnished with any 
vegetable, and served with tomato, Hollandaise 
or mushroom sauce. 

The flank, which you can buy independently 
of your fillet for ten cents a pound, makes a 
nice braise. Cut it in pieces two inches square, 
and fry in a little hot butter or dripping; add a 
sliced onion, and fry until that turns rather 
brown; dredge with flour, season with salt and 
pepper, cover with boiling water, and stew very 
slowly, until so tender that the meat almost 
falls to pieces, 

A few spoonfuls of stewed tomatoes, cooked 
with this, gives a nice flavor. Nicely boiled rice, 
mounded in the centre of a dish, with the braised 
beef poured around it, makes an excellent family 
dinner. In this case, a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, mixed with a little cold water, and added 
to the stew, gives a delicious curry. 


ScaLLops.—Lovers of shell-fish, will find 
these two ways of cooking scallops,to be excellent. 
Drain them, season with pepper and salt, dredge 
with flour, or dip in beaten egg and bread crumbs, 
put them in a frying basket, plunge it in boiling 
fat, and cook a minute and a half. Lift them 
out, lay on brown paper to free them from fat, 
and serve on a hot dish, with a garnish of parse- 
ly and slices of lemon. 

For creamed scallops, put a pint of milk ina 
double boiler; stir together a tablespoonful of 
butter, and two of flour, until creamy; add this 
with seasonings, and a quart of drained scallops, 
to the boiling milk, and cook seven minutes. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


EFFECTS OF FEAR.—The extraordinary power 
exerted by fear over the human mind, was once 
strongly exhibited in Vienna, in a remarkable 
manner. Doctor F——, an eminent physician, 
obtained leave from the local authorities to try 
his experiments upon the person of a prisoner 
who had been condemned to death. According- 
ly, an offer was made to the individual in ques- 
tion, holding out the promise of the remission of 
his punishment, if he would consent to pass the 
night in the bed of a patient who, four hours pre- 
viously, had been carried off by cholera. The 
prisoner consented, and was put to bed, and, 
after the expiration of some three hours, or less, 
he was seized with all the symptoms of cholera. 
He was attended immediately by several physi- 
cians, and ultimately, being a man of strong and 
vigorous constitution, was completely re-estab- 
lished. _His astonishment was great when he 
was informed that the bed was perfectly clean 
and pure, and that no cholera patient had ever 
lain there. 


PoPpULAR SUPERSTITIONS.—Coming down to 
native superstitions, their number is simply end- 
less. Among the most fondly cherished of these 
are those which portend riches and prosperity. 
Children with much down on their hands or arms 
are bound to be rich. A white speck on the 
finger-nail presages a valuable gift, as does the 
itching of the palm of the right hand. Most la- 
dies are terribly annoyed at the appearance of an 
incipient mustache on their upper lips; but it is 
a sign of riches. If the sign always proved true, 
it would certainly furnish a very acceptable com- 
pensation to many of the victims of this mascu- 
line adornment. 

Good luck is presaged by a whole array of 
omens. To pick up a four-leaf clover, to find a 
horse-shoe or a pin are certain harbingers of 
good fortune. Just how to pick up a pin when 
you find it is a matter of some dispute. The 
Yankee, Thad. Stevens, whorepresented a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch constituency in Congress till he 
died in the harness, always maintained that the 
pin must be picked up by the point. The ma- 
jority are against the Vermont-Pennsylvania 
statesman, however, declaring the pin must be 

picked up by the head. To put your sock or 
stocking on wrong side out is a lucky blunder. 

To fall up stairs not only promises good luck 
to the owner of the bruised shin or nose, but 
presages a wedding in the house within a year. 
A maiden who gets beaten invariably at cards 
will win a good husband, a far more important 
winning to her. To assure a bridal party good 
luck throw a shoe from the left foot at them, but 
be careful not to hit either of the newly-married 
couple. If the shoe should hit either, nothing 


will save them from speedy disaster, unless they 


propitiate the fates by carrying a piece of coal 
in their pockets. 

If you put on something new on Whitsunday, 
good luck will attend you all the year. Those 
who want to be assured of success in all their 
undertakings are directed to take the first spider 
they come across, and throw it over the left 
shoulder. If afraid the spider will bite, a black 
snail will answer as a substitute. Take the snail 
by the horns, as Paddy did the bull, and if you 
throw it over your left shoulder, you will have 
better luck than Paddy did. To keep your luck, 
you must not turn your feather bed on Sunday, 
nor kill the cricket that sings on your hearth. 
If your keys or pocket-knife or any of your steel 
belongings get rusty, it is a sign that some one is 
laying up money for you. 


Arctic Cotp.—A person who has never been 
in the polar regions can probably have no idea 
of what cold really is, says a writer in the Scien- 
tific American; but by reading the terrible expe- 
riences of arctic travelers in that icy region, some 
notion can be formed of the extreme cold that 
prevails there. When we have the temperature 
down to zero out of doors, we think it bitterly 
cold, and if our houses were not as warm as at 
least 60 deg. above zero, we should begin to talk 
of freezing to death. Think; then, of living 
where the thermometer goes down to 35 deg. be- 
low zero in the house, in spite of the stove. Of 
course, in such a case, the fur garments are piled 
on until a man looks likea great bundle of skins. 
Dr. Moss, of the English polar expedition of 
1875 and 1876, among other odd things, tells of 
the effect of cold on a wax candle which he 
burned there. The temperature was 35 deg. be- 
low zero, and the doctor must have been consid- 
erably discouraged when, upon looking at his 
candle, he discovered that the flame had all it 
could do to keep warm. It was so cold that the 
flame could not melt all the wax of the candle, 
but was forced to eat its way down the candle, 
leaving a sort of skeleton of the candle standing. 
There was heat enough, however, to melt oddly- 
shaped holes in the thin walls of wax, and the 
result was a beautiful lace-like cylinder of white, 
with a tongue of yellow flame burning inside of 
it, and sending out into the darkness many 
streaks of light. This is not only a curious ef- 
fect of extreme cold, but it shows how difficult it 
must be to find anything like warmth in a place 
where even fire itself almost gets cold. The 
wonder is that any man can have the courage to 
willingly return to such a bitter region after hav- 
ing once got safely away from it, and yet the 
truth is that the spirit of adventure is so strong 
in some men, that it is the very hardship and 
danger which attract them. 
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Curious WASTE OF WEALTH.—All wealthy 
communities, even the soberest, have, in times 
of a plethora of prosperity, made themselves ri- 
diculous by spending money wildly and recklessly 
on some prevalent taste. Take, for example, 
Holland and the tulip mania. The Dutch area 
sober, thrifty people, and flower-raising is gener- 
ally ranked among the cheapest of recreations; 
yet this people made this pursuit the basis of the 
most ruinous expenditure. Were not therecords 
of the tulip mania well authenticated, we should 
treat the whole history as a fable. Gold, houses 
and lands were often bartered away fora single 
bulb, because it produced a flower with a new 
stripe or a new shade, and yet a whole bed of 
scentless tulips was not really worth a handful of 
fragrant roses that might be bought for a penny. 


In 1635, many persons were known to invest a: 


fortune of 100,000 florins in the purchase of forty 
tulip roots. A trader of Haarlem paid one-half 
his fortune for a single bulb. A famous tulip of 
Amsterdam was bought for 4,600 florins, a new 
carriage, two gray horses, and a complete set of 
silver-mounted harness. 

Many ludicrous incidents occurred during the 
prevalence of this tulipomania, which was, in 
fact, an epidemic mental disease. A traveling 
botanist happened to see a tulip-root lying in the 
conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being 
ignorant of its quality, and as curious as a Yan- 
kee, he took out his knife and began to slice it 
up, until he had reduced it to half its original 
size. Suddenly the owner pounced upon him, 
and roared out: ‘‘What are you doing there? 
Do you know that’s an Admiral Van der Eyck?” 

“Thank you for the name,’’ replied the uncon- 
cerned visitor, as he proceeded to make an entry 
in his notebook. ‘‘ Pray are these same admirals 
common in this country? ”’ 

“You shall find out!” shouted the infuriated 
Dutchman; and seizing his guest by the collar, 
he dragged him before a magistrate. 

There the poor man soon found out, to his 
consternation, that “‘ these same admirals’’ were 
worth four thousand florins apiece, and had am- 
ple time to reflect bitterly on his own thought- 
lessness, when he was committed to prison, there 
to remain until he could give security for the 
payment of the enormous sum demanded by the 
bereaved tulipomaniac. 


THe PRopER WEIGHT OF MAN.—Professor 
Huxley asserts that the proper weight of man is 
154 pounds, made up as follows: Muscles and 
their appurtenances, 68 pounds; skeleton, 24 
pounds; skin, 101-2 pounds; fat, 28 pounds; 
brain, 3 pounds; throacic viscera, 3 1-2 pounds; 
abdominal viscera, 11 pounds; blood which would 
drain from the body, 7 pounds. The heart of 
such a man should beat 75 times a minute, and 
he should breath 15 times a minute. In twenty- 
four hours he would vitiate 1750 cubic feet of 


pure air to the extent of one percent. A man, 
therefore, of weight mentioned, should have 800 
cubic feet of well-ventilated space. He would 
throw off by the skin 18 ounces of water, 300 
grains of solid matter, and 400 grains of carbonic 
acid every twenty-four hours; and his total loss 
during that period would be six pounds of water 
and a little more than two pounds of other mat- 
ter. 


Tue Foor or THE Fiy.—As regards the fly, 
you need not even quit your study or parlor to 
have an opportunity of witnessing a strange, 
and, to the masses, an inexplicable phenomenon 
connected with the insect, namely, the mode in 
which it walks upon the ceiling with its feet up- 
ward, or progresses upon the smooth, vertical 
pane of glass in your parlor window, setting at 
defiance a well-known law of gravitation. If 
you are not able to solve this mystery, ask some 
friend who possesses a microscrope to show you 
the foot of a fly under the instrument, and you 
will find that at its extremity it is furnished with 
a pair of membraneous disks, on which there 
are disposed countless minute suckers that oper- 
ate upon the inverted ceiling, or smooth, glazed 
surface over which the fly is marching, in the 
same manner as did the leather sucker with 
which, as a school-boy, you were wont to amuse 
yourself in lifting heavy stones. This is the 
simple but effective apparatus which enables the 
little creature to maintain its hold with security 
in any position. 


How Trees Die.—When Dean Swift face- 
tiously predicted that he would die like a tree, by 
“ going off at the top,” anticipating the failure of 
his mental powers, he correctly described the be- 
ginning of natural decay in trees. There are 
exceptions, but as a rule, the visible signs of de- 
cay begin at the top. The cause of decay may 
lie elsewhere, but the top limbs are the first parts 
that become paralyzed. The enfeebled vitality 
is unable to drive the sap to the extremities, the 
pores being choked up, and the limbs die. This 
is apparent in mostly all plants and trees that die 
what may be called anaturaldeath. At all times 
the circulation and vitality are weakest at the 
extremities, just as in animals; and it may al- 
most always be noticed that most injury from cold 
is done, not always to the most exposed parts, 
but to the extremities of the shoots. It is this 
vigor, the nearer we get to the root, which has, 
no doubt, led cultivators to suppose that cuttinga 
limb back puts strength intoa plant; but the idea 
is quite erroneous. Undoubtedly, the farther we 
cut back at the right season, the stronger does the 
shoot grow for a certain distance; but no addi- 
tional strength is added. What was wanting be- 
fore cannot be put there again by the removal of 
any portion of what is left. 
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RUTH EN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
16.—Cinchona, 


17.—M FarinA 
PER Legion 
MODEL AmuleT 
MantlE 
MEDICINAL InstalL 
RETIRED Nuncio 
LINEN GalloP 
OolitE 
19.—Nomarch. 
20.—PECTORAL 21—B 
EURIPUS VERST 
CRINUM ERATO 
TINTS BRAVERY 
OPUS STENT 
RUM TORTS 
x 
22.—Loath-e. 23.—S 
24.—Brows-e. 25.—Modes-t. 
26.—Carte-l. 27.—Haul-m. 
29.—T(r)unnel. 
30.—She(a)ve. 31.—Me(r)lon. 
32.—Medi(c)al. 33.—B(r)andy. 
34.—Fini(c)al. 


47.—A Charade. 
Oh, why is her countenance gloomy and pale ? 
From whence comes that sorrowful sigh ? 
She fears that her lover’s affections will fail, 
That the passion he once felt will die. 


That gypsies told fortunes, and horoscopes cast, 
She recalled with a sense of relief, 

Then thitherward hastened their TOTAL to last, 
With hope it would banish her grief. 


Her primal two given with glittering coin, 
Her fortune is sought and soon found, 
Her lover was faithful, their hands would soon 
join, 
Their future with joy would be crowned. 
MAUDE. 


Half Squares. 

48.—1 Making a vain display of learning. 2 
The cutting off of a vowel. 3 To foretell. 4 
On one side. 5 A number. 6 A part of the hu- 
man body. 7 Within. 8 A letter.from Massa- 
chusetts. 

49.—1 One who traffics by exchange. 2 Aver- 
ted. 3 Wandered. 4 A Shakesperian charac- 
ter. 5 A well-known garden. 6 Acolor. 7 A 
masculine nick-name. 8 A letter from Vermont. 

Cyrrit DEANE. 


50.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In artifice, but not in wile ; 
In virtuous, but not in vile ; 
In criticise, but not in blame ; 
In happiness, but not in shame ; 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


In coloring, but not in paint ; 
In hungering, but not in faint ; 
In beverage, but not in drink ; 
In lavender, but not in pink ; 
A military officer at first will meet your eye, 
And if you take a second look another you may 
spy. ADELAIDE. 


Snycopations. 

51.—Take to perform from habit, and leave 
reward. 

52.—Take to cut short from oblique, and leave 
to utter musical sounds. 

53.—Take to possess from a distinguished poet, 
and leave to convey to. 

54,—Take qualified from seizure ofa prize, and 
leave a remedy. 

55.—Take a number from grants of exclusive 
right, and leave light blows. 

56.—Take a vessel from to make dim, and leave 
the home of a wild beast. 

The words removed have all the same number 
of letters, the centrals of which, will spell the 
name of a deceased English poet. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


57.—A Diamond. 
1 A letter. 2 Toplunder. 3 Swift. 4 Club- 
formed. 5 The protuberant part of a cask. 6 
To expire. 7 A letter. R. J. FULLER. 


58.—An Hour-Glass. 

Across.—1 Forgives. 2 A mixture of snow 
and rain. $8 A mischievous animal. 4 A con- 
sonant. 5 A portion. 6 To coincide with. 7 
A carouser. 

Diagonals from left to right.—The Book of 
Psalms. 

From right to left.—Star-like. 

Centrals down.—To lament. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes, 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before October 10th, 
we offer a book of beautiful poems; and for 
the next best list, a novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Vinnie, Ida May, 
Birdie Browne, Teddy, Katie Smith, Jack, Cora 
A. L., Black Hawk, Bridget McQ., Bert Rand, 
Nicholas, Birdie Lane, Eulalie, Kittie McMillan, 
I. O. T., Geraldine, Tom, A. Mary Khan, Mufti, 
and Ann Drew. 

Prize- Winners. 

Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., for the largest 
list of correct answers; Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 


Oh, the wild, wild night, when the tempest roars, 
And the sea birds screech on high! 

And the breakers beat on the sounding shores 
And echo along the sky! 

When the jim-jam bird and the flamaloo 
Hear the sudden slough of the sea, 

I harness a whale and I drive to you, 
And I hold you on my knee! 


I harness a whale of the whaleful kind, 
And my cart rides on coral wheels, 

And I skim the brine, and the sighing wind 
Around and above me reels; 

Oh, the sad, sad sea, and the wide, white whale 
Seem ever too slow for me! 

But if I must ride on a splintered rail, 
My darling, I go to thee! 


Oh, the whale is slow and the wheels need oil, 
And the shark express goes by, 
And they leave the sea for the sandy soil, 
And the foam for the darkened sky ; 
And my whale is old and his teeth are gone, 
And he’s lost his way in the sea, 
But if I must put my cart in pawn, 
My darling, I come to thee. 
—St. Louis Whip. 


A prominent South Side church, which num- 
bers among its pew-holders several millionaires, 
found lately that the contribution boxes were 
not so remunerative as the wealth of the con- 
gregation should have warranted, says the Chi- 
cago Mail. How to prevent the heterogenous 
collection of articles which had been found in 
the boxes, had. become a serious question. 
Nickles and cents largely predominated, dimes 
were scarce, while quarters looked positively 
monstrous in the aggregation. Lozenges, but- 
tons, white chips, and even wrong combination 
pool-tickets are said to have been dropped into 
the plush-lined baskets which the collectors 
passed around each Sunday. The thing was 
getting monotonous, and the pastor and his as- 
sistants set about devising some means to coun- 
teract the evil. The collectors were instructed 
to keep close watch on the donations of promi- 
nent members of the church, and notice how 
generously or otherwise they “‘ gave up”’ to the 
appeal of the box. The collectors soon observed 
that the usual plan of the church-goer was to 
drop his or her mite into the basket from the 
half-closed hand, held with the back turned up- 
ward, so that it was impossible to tell what the 


contribution might be. Constant watching for 
a few days soon developed the fact that ladies 
who wore diamonds and sealskin dropped coppers 
in the contribution, and a man whose name is a 
tower of strength on “‘ the board’’ was anything 
but a “ high roller’? when it came to “‘ going 
long”’ of spiritual ‘‘ futures.” The church 
treasury had a bagful of punched and incurrent 
coin, and the paster had more buttons on hand 
than he could use in ten years. Soa new style 
contribution box was invented, and it is a great 
success. The new idea is a box about eight by 
six inches in size, attached to a handle for con- 
venience in passing along a pew. This box is 
closed on the top by a wooden cover. This 
cover for one-third of its length is flush with 
the top of the box, while for the remaining two- 
thirds it is depressed below the edge about a 
half-inch, thus leaving a slot between the ends 
of the cover where they meet on different levels. 

The contributor cannot drop his money into 
this box; he must place it on the depressed por- 
tion of the cover, when a gentle motion of the 
wrist on the part of the collector slides the coin 
into the box through the slot in the cover. 

This scheme compels the church-goer to show 
just what he gives in, not only to the collector, 
but also to any of his neighbors who may be 
looking that way, and curious eyes are generally 
following the top of the new-fangled machine. 
The result of the introduction of the “‘ extractor ”’ 
has been most surprising and pleasing to the 
clerical exchequer. Mrs. Clearribs will not put 
a cent in the box while Mrs, Boulevard can see 
the amount, and the competition for supremacy 
in high-priced excellence, which actuates those 
ladies in mundane things has entered into their 
church life, and neither will allow the other to 
outdo her in the matter of Sunday contributions. 
Dollars new are as plentiful as dimes were be- 
fore. The reverend gentleman who got up the 
box has a fortune in it if he woujd only patent it. 


A merchant’s wife recently gave him the fol- 
lowing letter, with instructions that it should not 
be opened until he got to his place of business :— 
**T am forced to tell you something that I know 
will trouble you, but it is my duty to doso. I 
am determined you shall know it, let the result 
be what it may. I have known for a week that 
this trial was ceming, but kept it to myself until 
to-day, when it has reached a crisis, and I can- 
not keep it any longer. You must not censure 
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me too harshly, for you must reap the results as 
well as myself. Ido hope it won’t crush you.” 
Here he turned over the next page, his hair 
slowly rising. ‘‘ The flour is out; please send 
me some this afternoon. I thought that by this 
method you would not forget it.” The husband 
telegraphed forthwith for a barrel of the best 
flour in the market, to be sent to his home in- 
stanter. 


Here is a Western story which exhibits a man’s 
devotion in a new modern light:— 

Hans Lear, some years ago, inclined to be a 
farmer, and engaged himself to one George Ad- 
am Schmidt, who runs an onion and lettuce patch 
on the Gravels road. Hans was a susceptible 
youth, who had never known a maiden, and soon 
fell in love with the farmer’s daughter Sophie. 
Time wore on, and the spark of love soon fanned 
into a flame which could only be put out by a 
dive into the waters of matrimony. The affec- 
tionate Teutons made known their determina- 
tion to the old folks, and, after considerable ar- 
gument in the German tongue, consent to the 
bans was given, and on Friday the old horse 
was hitched to the vegetable wagon, and the 
quartet wended their way to the office of Jus- 
tice Jecko, who was to do the splicing. 

Everything in readiness, the good-looking 
squire was about to read the usual ceremony, 
when the mother bade him “stchop,’’ saying, 
**T hash first got some bizness to settle mit 
Hans.” 

** Well.”’ said the squire, ‘‘ what is it ?”’ 

“Vell, den,’”’ said she, “‘mine hoosband, he 
owe Hans for work mit him eight months, and 
if he vants my Sophie he must give me von re- 
ceipts.”’ 

To this the youthful lover assented, and again 
the justice got ready to wed the couple into a 
state of married ecstacy. But the old lady was 
not yet satisfied. She believed marriageable 
daughters to be of too great value recklessly to 
be given away, looking at the matter in a busi- 
ness way, and said, ‘‘Hans, you wants mine 
Sophie, den you must work on the farm for 
dree years, and mine man gives you only your 
board and clothes. If dat ish right you bese 
married, eh?”’ 

Hans loved Sophie and wanted her for a frau, 
and Sophie loved Hans as bad, so after some 
little buzzing he agreed to the hard terms. 


A young lawyer, who has been recently mar- 
ried to a beautiful belle, was made the victim of 
a@ malicious anonymous letter, that might have 
resulted seriously to his domestic happiness. It 
seems that the young man has made an enemy 
of a man who has an office so near that he can 
at times overlook his movements. A few days 
ago, the young man’s bride received an anony- 
mous letter, saying: ‘‘ As new a groom as your 


husband ought not to have a young lady call on 
him in his office, and he ought not to take her 
in his arms, and kiss her, Wednesday, 11:15, 
A. M.”” 

The young wife was almost heartbroken. She 
cried until her eyes were red, and when her lord 
came home, upbraided him bitterly. She showed 
him the letter, and as he didn’t have any ex- 
planation but a denial, matters began to look 
very interesting around his home. He couldn’t 
think who would tell such a falsehood about 
him, and he started down town in a very moody 
condition. As he sat in the corner of the car, 
brooding over his trouble, an idea suddenly 
struck him. It had the same effect on him as if 
he sat down on a pin. In an instant he was 
running at full speed homeward, while the pass- 
engers in the car, were congratulating themselves 
on their narrow escape from a dangerous lunatic. 
Bursting into his wife’s room, he fairly danced 
with delight, as he exclaimed: ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member? You were in my office Wednesday 
morning; you were the young woman I kissed!” 
Peace now reigns, but he had a close call. 


A correspondent relates the following good 
story :— 

I was engaged collecting outstanding debts due 
the Apalachian, a paper published in Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania, and my business led me to the 
Cherry Tree, at the head waters of the Susque- 
hanna River. It was in May, and the flowers 
were out in all their pristine beauty. The water 
in the river was still pretty high, and I had rid- 
den some distance along the bank, when my 
path diverged from the river-side some distance, 
and then suddenly came back to the margin, 
just where the river took a turn and the water 
deepened. As I approached, I heard some one 
sobbing and crying in the greatest distress, and 
on looking down to the river, I discovered a 
young girl, apparently about fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and remarkably good-looking, 
wringing her hands, and moaning in the most 
deplorable manner. I asked her what was the 
matter, and between her sobs, I made out the 
following :— 

“T was playing on this—log—and—my baby 
fell into the water, and—the—there it goes down 
th—there!”’ 

And upon looking down the stream, about four 
or five yards from the shore, there floated a child, 
its one little hand raised above the rippling 
waves, while its little head and face bobbed up 
and down with every curve of the water. With- 
out a moment’s thought, I sprang from my horse 
and into the stream. A few strokes brought me 
up to the little “innocent.” Carefully putting 
my left hand under it, and holding it almost 
completely out of the water with my right, I 
made my way to shore, and carefully gathering 
it in my arms, I laid it as carefully in the arms 
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of its little nurse; but judge of my surprise when 
I beheld—for I had not taken time to look at it be- 
fore—that it was a doll baby, with a china head! 
On looking around for my horse, I saw him just 
disappearing over the hill. I gave chase, but my 
clothes were wet, and I didn’t overtake him un- 
til I had footed it for more than seven miles. I 
can’t bear the sight of a doll baby since, and if 
I ever come across that girl—but I suppose she’s 
a girl no longer, and has found out ere this the 
difference between real and doll babies—but does 
she ever remember the stranger who rescued her 
darling ? 

The post of baggage-master on a railroad train 
is not an enviable one. There is often a wide 
difference between the company’s regulations 
and the passenger’s opinion of what articles and 
what amount of them properly comes under the 
denomination of baggage; and this difference of 
opinion frequently subjects the unlucky official 
of the trunk and band-box department to ani- 
mated discussions with a certain class of the 
traveling public. We heard lately an anecdote 
of ‘‘George,”’ the affable B. M. on a Western 
train, which is too good to be lost. 

A passenger presented himself at a way sta- 
tion on the road, with two trunks and a saddle. 
The baggage-master promptly checked the 
trunks, but demanded the extra charge of twen- 
ty-five cents for the saddle. To this the passen- 
ger demurred, and losing his temper, perempto- 
rily asked :-— 

“Will you check my baggage, sir ?”’ 

‘“* Are you a horse ?”’ quietly inquired George. 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the 
irate traveler. 

“You claim to have this saddle checked as 
baggage ?”” 

“‘Certainly—it is baggage,”’ positively resumed 
the passenger. 

“Well,” said the imperturbable George, “‘by 
the company’s regulations, nothing but wearing 
apparel is admitted to be baggage; and if this 
saddle is your wearing apparel, of course you 
must be a horse. Now, sir, just allow me to 
strap it on your back, and it shall go to the end 
of the road without any extra charge whatever.” 

The traveler paid his quarter. 

We were much amused at a fashionable res- 
taurant, a short time since, by the entrance of 
an honest old farmer, who came, as he said, ‘‘to 
get his dinner.”’ 

Seating himself at a small circular table, he 
took off his hat, placed it on the floor by his side, 
and with an ancient cotton handkerchief, com- 
menced wiping the large drops of perspiration 
from his honest face. 

Stepping up to the countryman, a white- 
aproned waiter inquired, in a cast-iron voice:— 

““What’ll y’order, sir ?”’ 


**What’d you say ?’’ replied the farmer, look- 
ing at his interrogator with no small degree of 
interest. 

**T inquired what you’d have,’’ exclaimed the 
waiter, looking as if the farmer’s penetrating 
glance had slightly started the starch. 

What I'd have ?”’ 

Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, I came in to get my dinner.” 

** Very well, sir; what dish do you prefer ?”’ 

‘* Well, I d’know; what have you got?” 

** Roast beef, corned beef, beefsteak, beef ala 
mode with noodles, pressed corned beef cold, 
veal roast, chickens roast, boiled or fricasseed, 
grenadins of veal a la jardiniere, croquettes of 
fish a allemande’?—— 

**Hold on! hold on!” cried the farmer. ‘I 
don’t know anything about them things. Why, 
you’ ve got a voice like a stove-pipe with a dozen 
nails in it. Give me some mutton chop, and 
don’t speak to me again till I settle my bill, or I 
sha’n’t know whether I’m in an eating-house or 
a Latin observatory!’ 


There once lived a rollicking lawyer—we will 
call him Jack Martin—who had many virtues 
and few faults. He would give away his last 
cent, and consequently, was often dead broke. 
One day he must attend court at a distance, but 
found himself without funds. Rushing breath- 
lessly into the office of a banker, holding in his 
hand the promissory note of a well-known man 
for twenty dollars, he hastily exclaimed :— 

‘Here, John, what will you give me for that ? 
Quick! train’s waiting!” _ 

**Nineteen dollars and a half,” said the bank- 


er. 

“All right!” cried Jack. ‘Give me the 
stamps!’’ And in a moment he was off for the 
cars. 

An instant, and he was followed and overtaken 
by the banker, who said:— 

“Look here, Jack; credits on the back of 
this note, fifteen dollars.”’ 

**T know it,”’ replied he. 

** Will you pay it back?”’ 

“Not acent. You set the price—I took it.”’ 

** You’re an infernal scoundrel!’’ 

look here,’’ said Jack, what’s the 
use? I can bring twenty better looking men 
than you, who will say the same thing.” 

It was one of Jack’s virtues, this calmness 
under trying circumstances, and it so charmed 
the banker that he never asked for the money 
again. 


**Vy, Moshes, my dear Moshes, vat ish de 
matter mit you?’’ asked an Israelitish friend of 
his brother, whom he found crying piteously in 
his store in Chatham street. 

“Oh, don’t ax me! I bin such a fool; never I 
bin such a fool!”’ ‘ 
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“Vell, can’t we do nottings about it? Vat ish 
de matter?”’ 

“Vell, den, a jackass he comes in and he buys 
a coat, and I tells him swenty dollars.” 

** Vell, didn’t he pay de swenty dollars?”’ 

**Oh, yes, he pays it, but dat ish vare I was 
such a fool; I didn’t sharge him swenty-two! Oh 
my! I loss him two dollars, I was such a fool!”’ 


A smart young lady at a social gathering in 
St. Louis, a few evenings since, quoted the motto 
of the temperance girl: ‘‘The lips that touch 
wine shall never touch mine;’’ to which a beard- 
less: wretch replied: ‘“‘Girls that wear paint 
ought never to faint, because, you know, they 
don’t look pretty after some officious old lady 
has thrown water in their faces, and it has made 
little gutters along their cheeks.’’ 

That bit of smartness sealed the young man’s 
fate. He won’t attend the next social. 


A good story is told of Hon. David D. Buell, 
well known on the Pacific coast. One day he 
went to a bootblack’s stand, seated himself in 
the chair, and elevated his feet. The boy stood 
on the sidewalk, looking in speechless wonder at 
the feet displayed. After sitting awhile, Dave 
spoke to a friend who was beside him, saying:— 

“George, where the deuce is that bootblack? 
I’ve been here half an hour, waiting to have him 
come to black my boots.”’ 
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‘Here I be, sir,”’ said the boy, coming from 
behind the left boot. 


**T didn’t see you,” said Dave. 


A boy ran away from school to go chestnuting. 
During the expedition, he fell twice out of one 
tree to the imminent danger of breaking his 
neck, was licked by one of the other boys, whose 
breath he materially lessened by stumbling 
against his stomach, ran a sliver into his knee, 
and was bitten violently on the neck by a new 
kind of bug. When he got home, his father 
anointed him with the boss end of a billiard cue, 
and the next day at school the teacher escorted 
him twice around the room by his poorest ear. 
He says that chestnuts are so wormy this year 
that it don’t pay to go after them. 


The course of true love never does run smooth. 
A young gentleman of our acquaintance lately 
found it so; and, as he thought, to punish the 
hesitating fair one, rushed off and married him- 
self to another. He was a splendidly handsome 
fellow. The subject being talked of at some 
party, one of the company asked: ‘‘ Was it not 
very sudden? I did not know that he was even 
acquainted with her.’’? Upon some oné answer- 
ing, ‘‘ He was a foolish fellow, and being angry 
with Miss Smith, determined to marry the first 
girl he met in his pique,’’ a young lady who was 
present, innocently exclaimed: ‘‘O dear me! I 
wish he had met me in his pique.”’ 


A PITEOUS PREDICAMENT. 


ENAMELED LAapy.—‘“‘ Jane, it seems to me that I’m cracking.”’ 
JANE.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am, and the man what made the enamel has failed.” 
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People Like 


To talk about their ailments. 
When a person has been cured 
of a long-standing complaint, it 
is impossible for him to keep 
silent on the subject. In this 
. way, those who have been re- 
stored to health by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


have made its merits 
far and near, until its reputzc- 
tion has become world-wide. 


“For years I suffered intensely with 
Sick and Nervous Headaches. My pa- 
rents were similarly afflicted, and, as 
they had never been able to find a rem- i 
edy I concluded that there was little 
hope of relief. A friend finally sug- 
gested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
took six bottles of this medicine and was cured. This was eighteen months ago, 
and I have not had a headache since.””— ALFRED D. Guerney, Bridgeport, Conn. 

‘“‘For the last ten years I have been seriously troubled with Scrofula. I 
finally determined to give Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a persevering trial, and am cured 
by its use. I am sure it will remove all impurities from the blood, and consider it 
the greatest medical discovery of the age.” — C. T. Jonnson, Waubeek, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. -Worth $5 a bottle. 


The First Medicine 


That gave Dr. J. C. Ayer his reputation as a specialist was Ayer’s 

Cherry Pectoral. During the past forty years, this has been the | 
Remedy most in demand for Colds and Coughs, and to-day it is, un- 

doubtedly, the best-known medical preparation in the world. As an 
anodyne and expectorant, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral soothes irritation of the 
fauces and bronchial tubes, allays inflammation, and checks the prog- 
ress of disorders which lead to Bronchitis, Pneumonia, and Consumption. 
In Croup and Whooping Cough, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is always eifi- 
cacious. It is, therefore, an indispensable requisite in every family. | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE 


PISO’S FOR GREATAMERICAN 
URES WHERE ALL Al 
Best Cough Syrup. LL. good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 
TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. Bow 
amples wo 1.50 ‘oi 
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Orleans Exposition. Guar- 


The only brand of Laun- 
dry Soap awarded a first 
class medal at the New 


anteed absolutely pure, 
andforgeneral household 
purposes is the very best 


United States Circuit 
a, District of Colorado. 
“Jas: § s. Kirk & Co. vs. Franke 


‘Jas. & Co. vs. Des Moines So: 


United States Circuit Court. 
Western District of Missouri. 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co. vs. Peet Brothers & Company. 


The above suits were commenced by JAS. S. KIRK 
& CO. against parties using their trade mark ‘White 
Russian” for laundry soap, and in each of said suits 
decrees and injunctions were granted restraining 
defendants from using’ White Russian,” Russian,” 
or any words, marks, designs, or devices similar 
thereto, or colorably differing from the trade mark or 
labels of JAS. S. KIRK & CO. It has now been fully 
established in the United States Courts that JAS. S. 
KIRK & CO. adopted * White Russian” as a trade 
mark for soap inthe year 1864. and that no other par- 
ties have any right to use the Same in any manner, 
and that such use can and will be enjoined, and 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


A go-between—ham in a sandwich. 


The queen of the Free Lunch Islands has 
her troops mustard once a year.—New York 
Journal. 


All the men who have jumped off the 
Brooklyn Bridge, have beem penniless and 
ragged. A plain case of Lazarus and dives.— 
Washington Post. 


A well-developed bump of memory is very 
useful to any man, but it isn’t to be com- 
pared for value to a wife who will find things 
for him.—Journal of Education. 


If the powers that be, really desire to fur- 
ther the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, they will arrange that a marriage license 
may be paid for on the installment plan.— 
Lowell Citizen. 

The entire business portion of a Dakota 
town was reported to have been swept away 
by fire last week. Upon investigation, a 
charity society discovered that three saloons 
were burned out.—St. Paul Herald. 


It is said that no one is permitted to speak 
when dining with the Queen of England, 
which is probably a precaution against the 
queen’s being surprised into talking with 
her mouth full.—Lowell Citizen. 

Sunday School Teacher.—‘‘ Tommy, can 
you tell me why the lions did not eat up 
Daniel?”? Tommy.—‘‘I s’pose they had 
just been fed.”—New York Sun. 


A thief stole a clergyman’s coat, and in 
the pocket he found the manuscript of a 
sermon on ** The Wages of Sin.” It is not 
often that a thief’s punishment is so swift.— 
Norristown Herald. 


A woman woke her husband during the 
storm the other night, and said: “I do 
wish you would stop snoring, for I want to 
hear it thunder.”’—Otago Witness. 


Mrs. Boodle (to salesman in underwear 
department)—“ Have you any gauze ladies’ 
vests ?”? 

Salesman (with a ten-dollar smile)—“‘ No, 
madame, but we have ladies’ gauze vests.’ 

‘Keep ’em, then!” she answered snap- 
pishly, as she bolted for the door, and since 
his discharge, the salesman has decided not 
to try to sell dry goods and educate the hu- 
man race at the same time.— Epoch. 


SHE Knew His Hasits.—‘ Seen. any- 
thing of my husband?” demanded a Sioux 
Falls woman, one day this week, of an offi- 
cer in front of the post-office. 

‘* No, ma’am; has he disappeared myste- 
riously ? 

‘Naw! he came down town the same as 
usual this morning, but dinner has been 
ready an hour, and it’s all getting cold, and 
he isn’t back yet.” 

** You have been to his office, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, I haven’t. I’ve no time to fool 
away, looking for him there. Say, is there 
a sick horse at any of the livery stables ?”’ 

** Not that I know of.” 

Been any dog-fights around, lately ? 

‘¢* Haven’t heard of any.” 

“Any ten-cent show or target gun in 
town?” 

“All gone, madam.” 

‘“‘Any man in a wagon, selling brass jew- 
elry ?”’ 

“Guess not.”’ 

‘* No fire anywhere in town ?”’ 

“ec No.”’ 

‘No pools being sold anywhere on some 
horse-race, or trial going on in court?” 

** Not any.” 

‘No man selling medicine on the street, 
no circus bills just pasted up anywhere, no 
woman walking a tight rope? 

Not a one.” 

‘*¢ Well, that’s peculiar. I can’t see where 
John can be.” 

‘*There’s a couple of Frenchmen with a 
tame cinnamon bear down on Phillips ave- 
nue, madam.”’ 

“That’s it; that’s it. I didn’t think to 
ask about tame bears! While the potatoes 
are getting cold as a stone, he is down there 
making up a purse of seventy-five cents to 
see the bear climb a telegraph pole! I'll go 
right down—you watch and see if he isn’t up 
to the house inside of ten minutes! ’—Da- 
kota Bell. 

A California woman, who had $30,000 up 
as margin on stocks, went to her pastor and 
asked: ‘‘ Do you think it would be wrong 
for me to pray for stocks to goup?” “‘ Cer- 
tainly, I do,” was his reply. ‘* Well, what 
shall I do?” ‘* You might pray that they 
shouldn’t go down, ma’am.”—Wall Street 
News. 
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“Tf you please, mam, mother wants to 
borrow your tin pail.”’ 

‘¢ What does she want with it?” 

‘¢ She wants to put corn meal in it.”’ 

‘* Which one does she want?” 

‘The biggest one, if you please.”’ 

‘Well, here it is; but be sure to bring it 
back as soon as she gets through with it.” 

‘“‘Tf you please, mam, she wants to know 
if you won’t let her have the corn meal to 
put in it.”"—Eachange. 


The little folks have some ideas which are 
practical, if they don’t always apply to the 
mechanical inventions of grown-ups.”” An 
up-town youngster was delighted with a 
present of a toy telephone, but a little puz- 
zled before he tried it. ‘* You can’t fool 
me,’’ he said to his father. ‘‘ Nobody can 
talk through that. There’s no hole in the 
string.”” He evidently imagines that the tel- 
ephone system is an enlargement of the 
speaking tube.—Hartford Post. 


‘‘There!’? exclaimed Mrs. Talkmuch, 
‘that’s the kind of brutes you men are;” 
and she read an account of a wife-murder 
by a Georgia barber, yesterday. 

‘¢ You say he was a barber, my dear?” 

he was, and 

‘¢ Oh, well, it is all for the best. A barber 
and a woman can’t live happily together, 
anyway.” 

“Td like to know why not. I can’t 
see ?—— 

**Too much competition, my dear. Nei- 
ther of them could get a word in edgewise.”’ 
—Exchange. 

‘¢ When do you think the moon is at its 
loveliest, George, dear?” she asked. George 
dear, stole his arm and a cautious glance 
around the immediate vicinity, and whis- 
pered: ‘‘ When it is behind a cloud, love,” 
and they were as happy as if they had each 
taken a hypodermic injection of morphine.— 
New York Sun. 

A young lady in Missouri, has a collection 
of 17,653 spools. This hobby is far ahead 
of the crazy quilt mania and more useful 
than decorating china with flowers unknown 
to botanical science. The young man who 
shall link his destiny with this girl will have 
a soft snap on kindling wood.— Boston Globe. 


‘¢ Yes, I gave each of my sons $5,000, and 
sent them West to make their fortunes. 
John invested his money in a cattle ranch, 
and went to work in earnest. It grieves me 
to say that Henry, disregarding my admon- 


itions about honesty and industry, started a 
faro bank.” ‘“ And it all turned out in the 
unual way, I suppose?” ‘* Yes, Henry 
owns John's cattle ranch now, and has lent 
him money to come home with.”—Drake’s 
Traveler’s Magazine. 


Johnson.—‘‘ [ have been enjoying some 
delightful drives this week.’”’ Jackson.— 
‘What, you? I thought you told me once, 
you could not afford to hire a horse and car- 
riage for mere pleasure.” Johnson.— 
That’s true; I can’t.”” Jackson.—* How 
does it happen, then?’’? Johnson.—*‘ Easy 
enough. I got a friend to hint around 
among the real estate agents that I want to 
buy a house, and they have been taking me 
about in great style.”,—Lowell Citizen. 


An indiscreet young man once asked a 
lady her age. ‘ Wait while I count it,” 
she replied. ‘I married at eighteen, my 
husband was then thirty. Now he is twice 
that—then must I be thirty-six.”’ “Is it 
possible ?” ejaculated the other, aghast at 
this method of feminine computation. 
*¢ Well, I should never have expected it.”— 
Exchange. 

When She Muses, Look Out.—*‘ Papa, 
how do they catch monkeys?” inquired 
Willie, who had been to the menagerie. 
‘“*The best way nowadays, I think, is by 
means of a double-barreled bustle and triple 
size cart-wheel hat and a fancy parasol.” 
‘¢ Yes,”’ remarked Willie’s mother, musingly, 
**T used to be very much addicted to those 
little foibles before we were married.”— 
Washington Critic. 

‘Have you an honest city government 
here ?”’ he asked of a Detroiter whom he 
fell into conversation with on the City Hall 
steps. We have, sir.” ‘* No charges 
against the aldermen?” ‘None that 
amount to anything.’’ ‘‘ You believe them 
honest, then?” ‘I do, sir.” ‘‘ Perhaps 
you are a contracter ?” suggested the stran- 
ger. ‘*No,sir,I am not. I am one of the 
aldermen.—Rochester Post-Express. 


The old Scotch woman was dying. The 
storm was raging without, the wind was 
howling, and the rain was dashing against 
the window panes. They were gathered 
around her bed. “I maun dee, doctor, I 
maun dee.” ‘Ay, ay, I’m mickle feart 
ye’re gaun.”’ ‘+ Well, well, the Lord’s will 
be done. But it’s an awful night to gaun 
skirlin’ through the clouds.””—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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THE WATERBURY WATCH IS SOLD BY JEWELERS FOR $2.50. 


fHE WATERBURY WATCH SOMPANT, 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Agent, 92 & 94 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, 
Disease, or other grave 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 


on. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


c, it 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderfn 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and e, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred 


Dr. Pierce’ Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


rapidly heal under its benign influence. y 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 


zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncl Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and evelines, 3 oint Disease, 
“White eweings. Goitre, or ck Neck, and En- 


ons. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Serofula of the Lu is arrested and 

cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier -— 
of the d . From its marvelous power over t 

ng this now 

world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 

it “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 


Consum 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the - 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lun Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasa Catarrh, Bronchi Asthma, 
Severe Congen, an dred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 


2" Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Assooiation, 
No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


‘nutrition, thereby building 
Reward 


0 is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, for a case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is cha and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are im ; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are to be 
Thousands of cases an- 


s Cata 


by everywhere ; 50 cents. 


ORIGINAL 
\erceS LITTLE 


asant 
SS LIVER 
PILLS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 


FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they 
without disturbance to the system, di 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or Langs pe) these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over rly a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be id that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 


operate 
or occu- 


caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 5 


6 
a A ' LS from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, Fever-sores,”” Scaly or 
: Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad P 
blood, are conquered by this Rowertel, purifying, 
ts and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Uice 
4 
& 
= atise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
: after eating, or of “goneness,” or emptiness of | the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or | fectimmm 
4 bad taste in mouth, recur dizziness, 
: frequent headaches, blu “ floating 
: specks” before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
: exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
NS ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
: sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
you have or any co erabie number 0 ut abandoned that Dame as too restrictive for a 
: these va, Boe are oe ee most | medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
ri estion. The more complicated your disease has ey anti-bilious, pectoral, and_ nutritive properti 
SY 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that | ee 
. great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
4 all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
ae arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory cleansing, 
: strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
and 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the | 
grave. No disease is so common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
' cessfully treated = physicians. 
By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’ Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, “‘ cold in the head,” Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 
Sold 


